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who possess knowledge or informatior 
which is essential to his objects; and he 


can do this most successfully by making 


his plans as he goes on, —that is, by 
leaving himself free to adapt his meth- 


ods, at every step, to circumstances and 


i 
conditions which could not possibly be 
foreseen. 


I employed one day in leisurely saun- 
tering about the city, in the course of 
which | saw nearly all its streets and by- 


ways, its nooks and out-of-the-way cor- 
During the day the noise of the 
the yf 
. muffled humming 


ners. 


machinery of the mills fills air « 
the whole city with 


] 


i, 


which is not unmusical, but rather 


sount 


soft and dreamy; inside of the mills the 


shrill buzz and clatter are at first rath- 


er painful to unaccustomed ears. In the 

ill people on th 
When I 

n the direction opposite to theirs, so as 

to them d I 

noted that they all regarded me with 

al 


li 


evening I saw the m eir 


way to their homes. walked 


1 


meet and see their faces, 


alert, searching inces, and they wer 
plainly at once aware that I was a stran- 


A of 


laughing and chattering. 


ver. group children came first, 
They were 
about twelve or fourteen years old. One 
and 
remarked to her companions, ‘‘ He’s a 


I heard 


many times during the first few days of 


of the girls gave me a critical look, 


detective.’’ that exclamation 
my sojourn, but the operatives soon rec- 
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I often walked 


in the same direction with them, going 


ognized me everywhere. 


a little more slowly than they, so as to 
hear their talk. 
ly from that of young people of about 


It did not differ creat- 


the same age of any class with which I 


am acquainted: ‘* what Jane said about 
‘¢ what Ned told Delia Smith; ’”’ 
and animated remarks about the ‘‘ new 
girls had 


bought lately, with grave talk of the 


you; ”’ 


things’? which some of the 
sickness of some of their companions ; 
all this accompanied and interrupted by 
It was 

The 


young people of the mills appeared to 


frequent careless, noisy laughter. 
rather pleasant and encouraging. 
be very much like other young people 
when in a crowd together in the street. 
When I inguired at the hotels wheth- 
the mills, the 


most of them; but 


er one could see answer 


was, ** Yes, at a few 


of the largest the rules forbid the ad- 


The 


you 


mission of visitors. oflicers are 


very strict, and if are a stranger 


you cannot go in.’’ In the shops and 


business houses which various errands 
led me to visit, and in which I always 
met to talk 
trade manufactures of 
this about the 


mills from which visitors were excluded 


rent men who were ready 
the 
their city, 


about and 


information 


was often repeated, and the same mills 
were always named. I therefore de- 
cided to begin by looking through the 
places which were thus reported to be 
difficult of access. I encountered no 
obstacle anywhere that was not easily 
surmounted. I passed through more 
than half a dozen of the largest mills, 
inspecting all the processes and details 
of the manufacture, from the boiler room 
in the cellar, where the smooth, resist- 
less swing of the gigantic Corliss engines 
made one feel as if he were watching 
the motion of a planet in its path, to the 
enormous tubs of sizing, high up in the 
attic. 

In all the mills which I visited, far 
more than half the operatives were girls 
and women. I saw very few children 
who appeared to be under twelve years 
of age, though I heard much criticism, 
among some of my new acquaintances in 
the city, of the cruelty of the laws and 
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usages relating to the employment of 
young children in the mills. As to na- 
tionality or descent, the English, Scotch, 
and Irish operatives, with their children 
born here, constitute the 
but there 
French Canadians. 
the 
Americans, or, 


most numer- 


ous classes, are also many 


I had often heard 
that 
more strictly, descend- 


and read assertion very few 


ants of American families, 


the mills. 


now work in 
But I found among the oper- 
atives a considerable proportion of young 
women who are the children of families 
that have lived in this country for one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years, 
and I have since learned that the same 
thing is true of several other factory 
towns. 

All the mill people looked as if they 
had enough to eat, but some of them 
showed in their faces indications of the 
Some had the 
peculiar look which comes from living 


effects of poor cookery. 


in impure air, and this result is produced 
chiefly, as I was convinced by what I 
saw in the mills and in the homes of the 
people, by the foulness of the air in the 
rooms in which the operatives eat and 
sleep. In many, probably in most, of 
their homes the cooking is dont in the 
‘* sitting-room;’’ that is, the apartment 
in which the members of the family pass 
the evening 
The cost of 


expenditures and burdens of the house- 


tovrether until bed - time. 


fuel is one of the principal 


hold, and economy in its use is one of 
the most important means of saving; so 
the room is kept closely shut to prevent 
the escape of heat and the entrance of 

] 


cold air from the outside. The impurity 


of the air in these rooms during cold 
weather is very great, and this is one 
of the most unwholesome features of the 
life of the operatives. 

The cotton is brought to the mills in 
the bale, 
fields in Indiana, or wherever it grows,’’ 
the 
largest mills explained to me, and all 


‘just as it comes from the 


as an obligine overseer in one of 
the processes of picking, cleaning, card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, dressing, and 
the 
Nearly all this work is done 


finishing are performed in same 


building. 
by machinery, and the labor of the oper- 
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atives consists almost entirely in attend- 
ance upon the machinery. There are 
a few things, such as the drawing of the 
threads of the warp through the ‘ har- 
which are done with the fingers, 
but the 


ness,”’ 
wonderful capabilities of the 
machines leave very few things to be 
Many of the 
looms are so constructed that they stop 


done by human hands. 


at once if a thread breaks, and do not 
Each girl tends 
A few of the 


manage eight looms 


co on till it is mended. 
four, five, or six looms. 
most skillful can 
each, as many as the best hands among 
the men. 

rhere is not much work that requires 
creat muscular strength or exertion, not 
much lifting or handling heavy materials 


Most of 


quires alertness and exactness of atten- 


or articles of any kind. it re- 
tion, the concentration of the faculties 
and their constant application to the proc- 
esses going on under one’s hand, rath- 
effort. Such 
work usually exhausts the nervous vital- 


er than severe muscular 
ity quite as rapidly as many occupations 
which appear to be more difficult and 
toilsome. Most of the operatives are 
necessarily on their feet nearly all the 
time, and this feature of their work has 
an unfavorable effect upon the health of 
the women and girls. They all appear 
to be tired at the end of their day’s 
toil, though I saw no signs of extreme 
weariness or exhaustion. It is very 
who is not well, or 
The 


noise of the machinery then becomes 


hard for any one 


who is ‘‘ nervous ’’ and sensitive. 
insufferably irritating and torturing. 
No part of the work in the mills ap- 
peared to me so severe, or so unwhole- 
some, for girls and women as is the toil 
of those who run sewing-machines in 
city shops; yet it is work which requires 
good health and high average vitality. 
The high temperature which is neces- 
sary for some of the processes of cotton 
manufacture renders the operatives spe- 
cially liable, during the winter, to injury 
by taking cold when they pass into the 
open air, unless they use some precau- 
tions against it by putting on extra cloth- 
But I 


observed that most of them were careless 


ing when they leave the mills. 
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in this respect, though not more so, prob- 
ably, than is usual among the pupils of 
the high-schools in every part of our 
country. I noted considerable coughing, 
and certain complained of sore throats. 
In several departments of a mill the air 
is always filled by fine flying fibres and 
particles of cotton. Some of these are 
drawn into the lungs, and this produces 
When the lungs are 
at all sensitive or inclined to disease, this 


injurious effects. 
dust increases the irritation. Even for 
persons who are strong and well it is of 
course unwholesome, and it probably 
causes greater injury to health than any 
other feature or condition of mill work. 

A group or company of the young peo- 
ple of the mills, when approached by a 
stranger, always exhibits the peculiar 
instinctive shrinking and drawing to- 
gether for self-defense which is shown 
by wild animals in similar circumstances. 
In the mill people it is a feeling of dis- 
trust, suspicion, and hostility regarding 
The 
first question asked of a stranger is al- 


all who do not belong to their class. 


ways, °° Do you wish to cet work in the 
mill?’? Of course I was simply a stran- 
ger, who wished to see the mills and the 
work which was done in them. During 
the hour at noon, when the machinery is 
at rest, is a favorable time for forming 
some acquaintance with the operatives. 
Many of them have brought their din- 
ner with them, and they eat it sitting 
on the floor, or standing in groups to- 
One 
how the eating is done in some of these 
little companies, for the talk and chat- 
ter and The 


first a re- 


scarcely knows when or 


gether. 


laughter are incessant. 
presence of a stranger is at 
straint, and excites their caution when 


Un- 


less a man knows how to penetrate and 


he approaches or addresses them. 


little 
They 
soon became merry and communicative 
with me. Some of the 
inclined to 
impudent, but they were checked and 


disarm this reserve, he will lear: 
from them of their thought or life. 
younger girls 
were then be forward and 
controlled by the older ones. 

The girls and young women in the 
mills ‘* learn to take care of themselves,’ 


, 


to use a phrase which one often hears 
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they are not at 


or vice 


1] 
hil 


They know 


id 


free 

and cle 

repre SSes 

by their recular occupations, and they 


have little leisure for vicious thoughts, 


for nourishing mischievous and profligate 


desires. Itis among men and 


hat this evil f i t its re 


uits. Nosystem of morals or of relic- 


ious ¢ ult r has et been devised whi h 
provides any effective safecuard against 


licentiousness for those who ar 


exempt 
from toil. 

In studying the life « fany class of peo- 
ple, an observer soon distineuishes the 
persons who can be of use to him. who 


represent or possess something which he 
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wishes to learn or understan 


I had found several men and wome: 
13 a] 


l¢ 


of service to me. 


sit their h 


Invitation. 


hods of 


ind 


cs 


wholeso1 


it in which 


homes of 
what I saw and 
families, is not usu- 
vood. = y try 0 much of 
food, and many do not know how 
the i ‘om 
They thi Ww 

cive them 
] 


the basis and 


(Th 


many dogs, 


delicious 

soup. operatives keep a great 
I I 

as is the custom among poor 

If 


in 


} 
people 


i 


generally, in this country.) 
the wi 


] Wei + Y ] 
men had sufficient knowle 


regard to the best meth 


: . 
ods of 


I 
} 


reparing 
1 


it, they could have better food and more 


of it without additional expense. Much 
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ls of preparing whole- 


Pe rh ips the 


10 possess the 


serves 
by supplying a 
U stimulus or 
iat thes« peo- 
necessity for 
others feel 

The 


but it is less per- 


vere reading 
to the liberation of 
of America. 


at this time was 


Its prin- 

attraction 
x serial story of the overthrow 
wublic in 1880. Tl 


» events which form the subject 


is is written 


arrative had alre udy occurred. 
ces General Grant as dictator, 

es elaborately the charac- 
effects of the terrible despot- 


ism which he establishes, in that vear, 


England Factory Town. 


»Q9 
oS 


upon the ruins of covernment. 


He 


York city at 


y nlar 
pr Pp lial 
* suppresses Coneress,’’ seizes New 
the head of a 


I by the assist 


oree 
rore 


and 
italists or ‘* money power’ 
em- 


try, and is about to make himself 


he working-peo rise in 


I 
direction of a name 


under the 


arms, 
lead r, ‘*a man with the executive ir tel- 
lect of Ceesar, Napoleon, and Bismarck, 
and the lofty impulss 
and Washinet« 
desc ription 
‘*he was a man of huge hu 
His head was the 

Danie 


semot 


s of Le onld 
cinnatus, 


ie the 


size 


are 


needs 


their wh 
it stores of their neigh 


ine them receipts in the 


hame 
revolution for the property thi 
They aeccordi: 


help themsel 


appropriate l. 


Y 


the na banks, and 


to as much money as they desire. 


story was read with deep inte 
; . : 
mi: of the older operatives, 


those who were interested in 


form. The paper containing it 
ea h wet k 

which affirt 

hold all 

should be | 

as much of it as he ean cultiy 

eround rents 


secured to every man); that 


of towns and cities should be « 


by government; 


f that gold an 
should be demonetized, and tl 
ad absolute 


paper money 


issued by the vovernment: tha 


on money should be forbidden ; 


mines, railroads, and highwavs sho 


owned and controlled by ths 


ment; that the government ought 
interfere for the collection of det 
tween individuals, 
should be left 


but that the payment 


| 
of debts entirely to the 
honor ‘ f the debtor. There sho ld be 
tax on all i above 


incomes one 


for 


an income 


dollars, growing heavier 


thousand 
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Eicht hours’ labor should 


day’s work, 


larger sums. 
and the senate 
of the United States should be abolished. 


Recently the paper has devoted much 


b« a legal 


the advocacy of ** the right of 


space to 
the people to free travel: ’’ the govern- 
ment should own the railroads, and tax 
capitalists to obtain means for operating 
them, and people who do not wish to 
tares 


pay should be permitted to ride 
free. This paper has a large 


cireulation 
among operatives, miners, and city me- 
chanics in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try. 


It isa large she¢ t. and is conducted 


with much ability. 


It always contains 
two or three serial stories by popular 
¢* float ”’ 
the heavier articles devoted to the prop- 
the the 


tors, who seek 


which are designed to 


writers, 


agation of doctrines of agita- 


to establish a universal, 


international sovereignty of working- 
men upon principles and methods which 
contradict and oppose every essential of 
civilization. ‘The tone and spirit of the 
paper are indescribably bitter, and ex- 
pre ssive of intense hostility against the 
possessors of property and culture. It 
represents capitalists as a class of cruel 
and inhuman oppressors, and instructs 
the working-people that the time is at 


hand 


which they have been so long deprived. 


for them to seize the rights of 


All its teaching is opposed to the spirit 
and principle of nationality, and tends, 
so far as it has any effect, to produce so- 
cial and political disintegration. 

There is a labor-reform newspaper 
published in this city of mills, and I had 


He 


thinks the mill owners and capitalists 


much conversation with the editor. 


of the city are thoroughly selfish and 
heartless; that they have no regard for 
the interests or welfare of the operatives, 
and care only to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible amount of labor from them for the 
least 


when I saw him, in the promotion of a 


possible pay. He was engaged, 
movement having for its object the re- 
duction of the hours of labor in the mills. 
The legal day’s work is now ten hours, 
but 
that the mill agents often disregard the 


law and work the hands ten and a half, 


my friend the editor informed me 


and even eleven hours per day. He said 
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that the largest mill in the city was run 
nearly seventy hours one week, and that 
the agent of this mill was ‘* determined 
to be king of devils.’’ 

I asked the editor what change he re- 
garded as, at present, most important 
and necessary for the emancipation of 
labor and the improveme nt of the condi- 
tion of the working-people ; and he re- 
plied, ‘¢The next creat step is the re- 
duction of the hours of labor.’’ 

‘¢ What should be the length of a day’s 
work ? ”’ 

‘* We are working now to obtain more 
stringent legislation against running the 


mills more than ten hours, but six hours 


a day would be enough for people to 
work.’’ 

‘I asked him if hgcould cive me any 
information recardine the amount of de- 
posits by operatives in the savings-banks 
of the city. This is his reply, in a note 
which he kindly sent me not long ago, 


and which is now before me: ‘‘ I have 
no exact means of stating the precise 
amount, but 


There 


own 


it is practically nothing. 
is no city where the operatives 
fewer bank-books than here. The 
operatives of this city are very poor in- 
deed, perhaps no place poorer, and the 
per cent. who own their homes is a great 
deal small r 
reached serfdom.’’ 


I thoucht 


Factory life has almost 


my friend a well-meaning, 


sincere man, but extreme in his bitter- 


ness against capitalists. He could give 
me little information regarding the most 
important features of the life of the op- 
eratives of his city, but I am grateful 
to him for the opportunity for acquaint- 
ance with his opinions and the aims of 
his fellow-reformers. 

I am obliged to say that I found few 
signs of interest among the work people 
Most 
entirely indifferent t« 


in reforms of any kind. of them 
appeared to be 
such matters, and to political subjects in 
But 


number of men, especially among the 


ceneral. there is a considerable 


spinners, who are discontented under 
what they deem tyranny and oppression 
on the part of the mill owners and agents. 
These operatives have an organization, 


or society, for the promotion of their 
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aims, and they employ a secretary with 
a salary sufficient to enable him to de- 
I met 
this secretary, and had a long conversa- 
tion with 


vote his time to their interests. 
him. He isa foreigner, and 
seemed a very good-natured fellow. He 
thought that 


on the 


in cases of dissatisfaction 
part of the operatives, the em- 
ployers were usually ready to hear and 
consider any statement which the work- 
ing-people might wish to present through 
a committe He 


appeared to regard the owners and agents 


of their own choosing. 


as reasonable men, who were disposed 
deal laborers; and I 
thought that he, more than any other of 


justly with the 


the reformers whom I met, understood 
that both capit 


country 


ilists and laborers in this 
ire suffering from the operation 
of causes which no legislation or reform 
could at once remove. 

The operatives are paid by the piece, 
and not by the day or hour; that is, it 
is the quantity of goods manufactured, 
and not the amount of time employed, 
which determines the amount of wages 
paid. The reformers complained that 
when a new will is opened the agent 
stimulates the O} eratives to the highest 
possible performance and production for 
the first few days, and then adjusts the 
the 


been able to do 


wages-rate the basis of what 
best 


for a short time. 


upon 
hands have thus 
As only a few opera- 
tives are capal le of such a pace, and 
even they cannot maintain it permanent- 
ly, the arrangement has the effect of es- 

(That 


tablishing a 
we represent by one hundred the 


iow rate of wages. 
is, if 
amount of work performed in a day by 
the best hands when spurred to unusual 
activity, the average daily performance 
will not rise above eighty-five or ninety; 
but the amount of pay is regulated upon 
the assumption that the average daily 
work will reach one hundred.) 

The thought the 
pay of the operatives of the city, at the 


considerably less 


retormers average 


time of my visit, was 
than one dollar per day for ‘*‘ full hands,”’ 
that is, for those who can do a full day’s 
work; but the mill owners and agents 
assured me that the average pay was 


above one dollar per day. I visited the 
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agents and managers of several of the 
largest mills, and asked them for their 
view of the condition of the operatives 
and of the situation and prospects of the 
They 
answered my inquiries with ready, quiet 
Here is the substance of the 


cotton manufacture in the city. 


courtesy. 


notes which I made as we talked: — 
] 


‘¢ The women weavers are paid a little 
more than one dollar per day. Any boy 
of thirteen or fourteen years old can 
make two dollars and a half per week. 
Operatives pay for rent, for four rooms, 
from three and a half dollars to six dol- 
lars per month. The owners and man- 
agers are satisfied with the ten-hour law, 
and do not think any additional legis- 
lation necessary (in this State) for the 
proper regulation of the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, or the working- 
We pre- 


fer ten hours per day, but as the ma- 


people and their employers. 


chinery is run by steam-power we have 
to start it a little before the hour, and 
some of the hands always go to work at 
once, in order to add a little tothe day’s 
production, and so to their wages. At 
present rates of pay, the average oper- 
atives can save something from their 
wages. If we compare the cost of liv- 
ing and wages of the times before the 
war, say in 1860, with the cost of liv- 
ing and wages now, we shall find that op- 
eratives are better paid now than they 
were then. All of us, operatives and 
employers, have lived more extravagant- 
All 


wars make waste, and we are all of us 


ly since the war than ever before. 


suffering from the consequences of the 
waste caused by our civil war, and es- 
pecially by the unwise expenditure of 
1865. When 


very high, a few years ago, the oper- 


money since wages were 
atives wasted nearly all that they re- 
ceived. Few of them saved anything. 
We must all learn and practice econo- 
my. Many people who are regarded 
as being rich are living more carefully 
and economically than most of the work- 
ing-people, because they have more fore- 
sieht and a clearer understanding of the 
absolute necessity of keeping their ex- 
penditures within their income. 

‘‘ The corporations do not own one 
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nts or dwellings oc- 


cupied by the operatives. It is for the 


interest of the capitalists that the opera- 


tives should own the houses they live in, 

iy as possible should have 
The 

ai 


city all 


capitalists 
wish the 
nd and build houses, 

to sell them land 
low as much time 


} 


] 


have thus come 


fortable homes. 


came into one 


from a mai 


nd. They were the 


and had n able to have 


not 1} — 
meat on their tabie wnen 


except 


and then the man caught a hare. 


They 
industrious an mical, saved 
d bought 


\ year or two act 


were 
money, ai 
ement house (a 

rooms for four families) They oce 


ind 


I upy 
Pd 

one let the three others to tenants, 

and 

ls } 


»miis have be en 


the 


and are living in comfort happiness. 
om ratives. 


fourth of 


one 


capital invested in 
nearly thirty millions of dol 
several 


years the | 


vestments have not one half of 
the lowest rates of interest paid by the 
savings - bank f the country. If the 
ideas or princi “ades-unions 


*1) : } 
>milis would 


The intelli- 


could be carried 
be bankrupt in 
of the laborin ople is increas- 
rate. A 
racticable 
In all 


dissatisfaction on the part of 


cence 


ing; we hoy e few 


wrong-headed i l i ny men 
. ‘ ] 4 sant f 
wish to make mischief. cases of 


operatives, 


if they appoint a committee to meet the 


managers, everything can be amilcabDl 


rancved; but a few agitators do whatever 


they can to pr duce discontent 


the 


relations between 


Ont of 


among 


1: ae } 
working » disturb the 


people, and ¢t 
them 
the labor 


and their em- 


ployers. reformers 
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the stock of 


} 


two ol 
mills, in order to gain 
meetings of the stock- 
Then he 


edings of these meetings to the 


admissi to the 


holds s. constantly reported 


on of which he was a member, 
he know ledge he had obtained 


he affairs of the mill corpo- 


s a basis for perpetual complaint 


n among the ope tives. 


ts and mill owners of the 
I conversed attributed 
iness and 


pression of busin 


asure to t 


produe 


cance 
al among ou ple a few 
» prin- 
I 


conomy 


They thou rht 


ns of 


recovery mt 


in expenditure; that capi- 


1 employers have come to un- 


this necessity more fully than 


and that 
the capitalist class 


and 


living 


rea saving 


ly more 
their methods of 
atly interested in learning 
amusements or diversions of 
My firs tep 


many of the 


was to 


mill people. 
women 
ey did in the evening, r work- 
The Frene ana- 
ire Catholi 

replied, ‘* We stay at home. 
to s« 
them. 


r hours were over. 
in girls, who 
We have 
w, and mend our clothes, and wash 
We do not know anybody, and 
no place to co in the even- 

At times the answer was, ‘* My 

mother ’’ or ‘* my sister will t let me 
Most of the other yot 


Oh, we go 


eo out.”’ ing wom- 


en said, out fel- 


lers, and with some of the o 


*¢ And where do you go?’”’ ‘* Oh, along 
the to the 
office, or the candy-store, if the boys will 

> ** Tf they 


streets, down town; post- 
— what is 

Why, 
if they 
‘And do 
too?’’ To this 


alw: ys 


vill shout, 
that: Oh, don’t you know? 

1at means if they will treat, — 
will buy some candy for us.”’ 
you drink something, 


the younger women answered, 


“ No, we don’t drink anything, unless it ’s 
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sometimes, in weath- 


warm 


usually pointed to some 
, and said, ‘* She drinks, 
r.’? Then the woman 


laugh, 


Ain’t you goin’ 


would and toss 
= 
nd when I met the same 
et in the evening, the 
be repeated, with a smile 
= 

these girls and younger 
- ° ; ne 
ally any habitual amuse- 
king out with their 
have 


just mentioned. 


ring the winter many 
fo more tre- 

their own 
as an indica- 
i tendency to 
found young 


a 


nd some 


peo- 


who ‘ s they 


thodist e] 
re were, 


- 4 
other 


lappen 


whom I have thus 


to be rather 

vy looked 

and acted as if they kept 700 | hours, and 
, 


anything wild on 
But | 


and 


had no marks of irrec- 


ilar about 1em. saw others, 
both oun men 


knew 


women, whom I 


o be of a diffe rent type. 


ry has 


a rhythm of its own, which runs through 


all bodily movements, through the tones 
} ae 


= ° 
vunichn is accented in Giances 


of the voice; 
re- 


vealed in all spontaneous m¢ ntal action. 
it some of these young people 
i ther amusements than those 
I have described. I did 
wise to ask any of them how they passed 


I th ug 


eq irl 


not 


think it 


ht there micht be 


¢ this knowled: 


th it evi nit 4 


better wavs of 
I had observed in v 

city such signs — Harmony 
“The Avon Arms,” “ St. George’s 


ete. I sauntered into one of these places, 
one evening, about nine o’clock. It was 


on the second floor, and was reached by 
an open stair-way running up from the 


| 
street. I found a hail about fifty feet 
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At one 
end was a bar for the sale of liquors, and 


long and twenty-five feet wide. 


at the other a curtained recess and a 
small stage or platform elevated two or 
three steps from the floor. There were 


about fifty persons present, erouped 


About 
Some 


around eight or ten tables. one 


fourth of them were young women. 
of the young men were smoking. There 
were ¢ lasses on the tables, 


and some of 
As 


] ing of 


the young people were drinking be¢ 
I went up the stairs, I heard the « 
a piano much out of tune and the 


ping of hands, and a 


clap- 


young man was 


just descending from the stage, while he 


smile land bowed in acknowl dement of 
of 


the applause. He sat down with one 


the groups nearest the st we, and some 
one at the table called for ** se 


four beers. 


The four classes were taken away by 


a pleasant - looking English girl, and 


brought back filled. There were similar 
requests from various parts of the room, 


1 tothem the 


approached the pl 


and after she had responde: 


young waitress ice 
where I sat alone, and civil y inquired, 
‘¢ Ts there anything vou wish for?’ | 
cave her an order that would bring her 
back to my table now and then. 
When the class s had 
emptied once or twice, 
quietly, ‘*Mr. Lee 
there was a ceneral 


A young Eng! 


and 


most of been 
said, 
and 


clapping of hands. 


some one 


will ob ige,”? 


hman ascended the stage, 
in tolerable 1 


o 
sang, accord with the 
weary, 
song al 


protesting piano, lane h ily 
out asailor lover who sailed 
and 


from his mistress never 


Both hearts were true: one lies 
long, last sleep, a thousand fathoms 


for- 


tched 


% y the 


where the wild monsoons do swe 
ever above his rest; the other ‘‘ 
her life ‘ 
bay,’’ from a New England hil 


away, looking seaward 
top, and 
hoping to the end for one who came no 


more. At 


plause and more beer, 


the close there was more ap- 
some 
time busy » ch ittering talk. There 


of the 


was 
nothing loud or boisterous. ne 
cirls, who was a little tipsy, came across 
the room, ina rather demonstrative way, 


asked 


shout;’’ but a young man at 


and me if I was not * going to 


she had left reproved her sharply, and 
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one of the young women from the same 
company came over and led her back to 
her place. 

By this time I had noted most of those 
present as persons whom I had met be- 
fore, in the mills and on the streets. 
They were nearly all operatives, or had 
But 


at one of the tables, with half 


at some time belonged to that class. 
I obs rved 


a dozen young men and women around 


him, a young colored man whom I had 


never seen until now. He was more si- 
lent than any other member of the com- 


pany, but was evidently the object of gen- 
He was the 


only person of his color in the hall, but 


eral attention and respect. 


was plainly as welcome there as any one. 
He seemed obviously superior to his 
neighbors, and I was interested at once, 
felt that I 
about him. 


and must know something 
Presently there was another 
the stave, the 


young colored man rose to comply with 


invitation to and when 


it there was unusually hearty applause. 


He sang one song after another till he 


seemed tired, 


but the audience was still 


The 


sentimental, pathet- 


impatic nt for more. songs were of 
many kinds, comic, 
ic, and silly. One had these stanzas: — 
“ Sampson was a stro1 
Ile was not 
He took the 
And slewed th 


g man, 


“tr 


It rained f 
Exact 
And land 
On the le mountain.”’ 


When he sang * I vot 


promised land,”’ 


the 


wailing 


& mammy in 
with a strange, 
refrain, the English waiter-girl, who was 
sitting at my table, wiped he eyes with 
her apron, and everybody was very quiet. 
He sang and acted with a kind of sup- 
pressed intensity of manner and expres- 
sion, and I thought that to him the dusty 
hall and its somewhat squalid appoint- 
ments had given place to a grand theatre, 
thronged by an admiring, applauding 
multitude. He seemed rapt and inspired. 
His face black, 
African in type, but not at all repulsive 
When he left the stage 
I sent the waiter-girl to tell him I wished 
He came hall 


with a dignified courtesy of manner; we 


was and the features 


or unpleasant. 


to see him. down the 
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were introduced, and had a little conver- 
found 
He talked well, but quietly and deliber- 


sation. I] him very intelligent. 
ately. His speech was that of cultivated 
New England people, and had none of 
the peculiarities which usually mark the 
lancuage and utterance of colored per- 
sons. 

It would not do to show too much cu- 
riosity or interest there, as this was my 
first visit to the hall; but I arranged to 
i y, and 
took my leave, assured of a weleome there 


I visited half 


ir places before mi Inight. 


meet my colored friend day, 


next 


whenever I might return. 


a dozen simi 


They were all much alike. I spent se 


I 


ver- 
al hours, at various times, in these mu- 
sic halls, ling sometimes in the after- 
noon, because the attendants had more 
then ia in the 


of them hac 


time evening. Some 
stories to tell which I wished 


I had till I had es- 


such relations between us as 


to hear, but to wait 
tablished 
would inspire them with the willingness 
to talk to me. 
All the : 
worked The young man 
1c pi ino is usu ully paid tour 
or five 


board. 


ceive one dollar per night, but most of 


wi ek, be sides his 


} 


young men who sing re- 


them board themselves. The real busi- 


ness at all these places is the sale of liq- 
uor. f keep cigars, and most of 
und a few other articles 
of food, but profits come from the 
drinking. The piano, the singing, and 
recitations attract and entertain visitors. 
These resorts are sustained almost en- 
tirely by the operatives, besides a great 
many other places where there is no mu- 
sic or entertainment of any kind, 
cept 


fice 


eX- 
At the city clerk’s of- 
the | 


} non8 
the arink. 


I learned 


there are in the city two hundred 


from official records 


} 
tha 


t 
1 fifty-seven houses licensed to sell 


ant 
liquors, and many of the leading citizens 
expressed the opinion that the unlicensed 
drinking places (where liquor is sold un- 
lawfully) were at least equal in number. 
Last year there were 5400 voters in the 
city; so there was a licensed drinking sa- 
The 


city’s revenue from these licenses last 


loon for every twenty-one voters. 
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year was $38,782. This large sum, and 
a great deal besides, the liquor dealers 
received from the working-people, — a 
very large proportion of it from the mill 
hands. At one of these music halls the 
woman in charge informed me that ** the 
expenses of the establishment ” averaged 
two hundred dollars per month, and I 
several places which did a much 
larger business t 


The « 


paper told me that the most usual course 


visited 
han this one. 
litor of the labor-reform news- 
for a man who for any reason falls out of 
the ranks of mill workers (if he loses his 
place by sickness, or is discharged) is 
the opening of a liquor saloon or drinking 
place. 


living, and rarely quits it for any other 


He takes up this business for a 
occupation. At first, he buys a very 
small stock, —a kee of beer, or a few 
He hires 


a little corner or closet in some shop or 


gallons of low-grade whisky. 


basement, or he begins in his own cellar, 
and is soon able to lay in a larger and 
more varied supply. After much obser- 
vation and study of the subject in most 
of the States of our country, I believe 
there is no other kind of business or em- 
ployment which can be entered upon or 
engaged in with so little capital, or which 
will yield so large a return in proportion 
to the 
profit 


amount invested. There is greater 
and less risk of loss than in any 
other occupation which is open to so 
many people. Its principal support comes 


from the classes engaved in manual labor. 


I] 


Many men will buy intoxicating liquors 
when they and their families are suffer- 
ing for food. Whatever decree of pov- 
erty may prevail among the working- 
people, those who sell liquor to them still 
find the business profitable. The great 
causes of the drinking habit among the 
working-people are poor cookery, living 
in impure air, and the lack of any dra- 
matic entertainment or amusement for 
their evenings or times of leisure. 

I met the young colored man several 
times, and found him a person to give 


He 


was just then doing more to amuse and 


one a sad kind of interest in him. 


one 
else in the city, so I gave a little time to 
conversation with him. 


oa : 
entertain the mill people than any 


I like averace 
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and ordinary men and women best, and 
have not commonly found what is un- 
usual or extraordinary in human life or 
character best worth study or aecquaint- 
ance. But this man was not precisely 

] On one 


what I was looking for. 
sion I asked him who was the author of 


occa- 


a song he had just sung. Looking at 


me keenly, he asked, ‘* Do you like it? ”’ 
** Yes,’’? I said; ‘it is simple and ten- 
der and natural.’’ ‘* Well,’’ he replied, 


” 


‘¢it is mine, such as it is. ‘* Do you 
w & Tes, 
‘¢ Have you 
written others? ”’ ‘* Oh, yes; [have quite 
»”» «+ Where 
he 


t 
name of a well-known music-publishing 


y 


mean that you wrote the words? 


the words and the music.’’ 


an income from my songs. 
are they published ? He gave me 


house in Boston, and when I came home 
I ordered specimens of my friend’s com- 
positions. They were sent to me, and I 
found everything as he had told me. 

I asked him if he had been singing 
at these places in the city very long. 
‘¢ Nearly a year,’’ he replied; and then 
he told me that his business was negro 


and theatricals. He had 


traveled with the principal companies 


minstrelsy 


in this country, and had a permanent 


engagement at a good salary. But about 


He was 
greatly attached to her, was with her in 


last illness, and 


a year ago his mother died. 


her was ‘ heart- 
I did not 


feel like acting, and thought it would 


too 


broken to be making money. 


show more respect to my mother, if she 
I did not 


I sing a littl 


knows about it, if appear in 


public for a year. in this 
private way to accommodate my friends 
here, and because it is not good to be 
He acknowledged that 
that his life 


I asked him 


doing nothing.’’ 
he drank 


was not what it should be. 


too much, and 


if anybody had ever encouraged him to 
cultivate his mind and make a man of 
himself. ‘* No,’’ said he; ‘* the only en- 
couragement anybody ever gave me was, 
But 
bably find this 


‘ Bill, eo another dollar on this!’ 
many people would pr 
man’s story more interesting if it were 
not true. 

At the principal hotel I met many 
the 
shops and stores of the city, and when 


salesmen and book-keepers from 
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there was opportunity I sometimes made 


: | aa & on . 

inquiries regarding the mill people, — 
I 

their character and ways of living. 


These gentlemen always appeared to be 


surprised tha ould | interested 


there 


about the ory . 4 ypose 


was anything that was 


worthy of attention. time there 
le excitemen 


was ¢ onsi lerab 


friends at ie hot |, on acco 


announcement that a cert 


brated star troupe of actors would ap- 


ear ‘* for nly ’’ at the Ac 


Music. 


entertainment 


emy of 
. play in 
two acts, songs, dar s, rapeze per- 


ry highest 


formance 


vood opport 
of the « ity, us the 
ate Will 
thers , inquired 


very lai re. 


both sexXes. The i 
tainment which was 


the audience w 


was 
I looked 


multitude; the 


around 


there. 


The mills were running 


on full time, 
and were worked to their utmost capac- 
ity, with all the hands the machinery 
would employ. They require about fif- 

B if the re were, 


as I judged from all I could k 


teen thousand hands. 


irn about 


the matter, between fifteen hundred and 


two thousand persons of the operative 


class in the city in excess of the num- 


ber which the mills could employ. 
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These 


when, 


were destitute of work, except 
d then, the temporary ill- 


now al 


hand left a place va 


ness of some 


ant, 


and s » the opportunity of work to 


these superfluous laborers for a 


one 
Phere was much hardship 
Many h fami- 


d for food. 


day o1 
among th 3 people. 
lies, and their children suffer 
ty gave 
tained 
kind- 
more 

, 
etorm 
vague 


was 


robable 
come. Thi 
Wn name, anc 
in the St 
s. The pr 
ber of superfluous hands in 
impor- 
were too 
but every d 
from other ma 
irning tl 


their 


towns. Some, on k 
crowded, resumed 


Others 


were 


new directions. had not means 


1 


to go farther, and remained to swell the 


number of the unemployed and discon- 


tented. 


plan which would prevent this migration 


Is it impossil le to devise some 


of crowds of laborers to places where 


] 


there is no demand for labor and no 
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prospect of their finding employment? 
We alre udy map the course of the winds 
for the 
Would it be 
much more difficult to map the state of 

market for the whole country 


and the state of the weather 


whole country each day. 


k or every month, or less val- 
ts results? rhe impotence of 


such evils is 


the presence of 
irent than real. 
everal large Catholic te mper- 
among the mill people. 
vigorously and with 
The Catholic church 
than any other, I think, 
guidance and improve- 


Methodist 


its work Is Im- 


ment of veratives. The 


church comes next, and 


1 salutary. I saw evidences, 
and then, among the youne Method- 
ts, of strone sectarian feeling, 

t social 


Oo employ pressure 


increasing the influence 
As this was, under the 
i earnestness and 

1 than indiffer- 


also a 


Baptist church has 


religious cult- 

it is probable 

De si les those 

at work with 

I success among 
t I had no opportunity 

The Uni- 

church 

young 

lew, 

ni would. 

It is not fitted to their appreciation, nor, 
He adds, 


into contact with 


their wants. 


perhaps, to 
‘* Being brought little 
e class, I can in general 
y from hearsay in regard to 
therefore should not presume 
an opinion to one who is search- 

ing for facts.’’ 

Many of the older operatives, espe- 
cially among the English, Scotch, and 
Americans, are strongly influenced by 
what is called modern scientific thought, 
and have come to recard religion as 
something outgrown and antiquated for 
but still useful 


and necessary for the ignorant and in- 


all intelligent persons, 
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ferior classes, —the common pe ople. The 
strongest separative and unfraternal in- 
fluence which I have encountered or ob- 
served in American life and thought is 
this tendency of * scientific thought ”’ 
to produce a feeling of contempt for 


those who do not share it, — for ** the 
unenlightened masses.’’ 

Several of the mill corporations of 
this city are embarrassed by indebted- 
ness out of all proportion to their finan- 
cial strength or available assets. Some 


of them have recently been forced to 
suspend payment, and it is probable 
that others will soon have a similar ex- 
perience. These difficulties have been 


caused in part by embezzlements and 
defaleatior 8s, of which the city has had 
its share, within a few years, in common 
with most other places in our country; 
attributes far 


financial 


but the popular judgment 
too large a proportion of the 


troubles of, the mills to this source. 


Most of them have 
tects 1 pon 


duced by 


resulted from the ef- 


business and industry pro- 
our civil war, and from the 
peculiar intellectual and psychological 
conditions which prevailed among our 
people for a few years after that con- 
vulsion. Usually these evils or embar- 
rassments are the result of false or er- 
roneous thinking. There was too much 


money invested in machinery for the 
than 
that 
More mills were built and 


eu ploys d wit] 


manufacture of cotton goods, 


was re quired 


more 
for all the business 
could be done. 
equipped than could be 
profit. These excessive and abnormal 
investments of capital in a particular 


made 


branch of business were because 
capitalists and manufacturers depended 
upon imaginary markets, upon a demand 
for cotton goods which was supposed to 
be practically unlimited. 
The labor reformers insist that there 
can be no over-production while any hu- 
This is 


pure sentimentalism, worthy of the po- 


man want remains unsupplied. 


litical economy of Rousseau, and has no 
scientific or practical quality whatever. 
What is 


many of the writers of our time who are 


more to be regretted is that 


try ing to aid the development of rational 
ideas on these subjects are themselves 
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influenced, and much of their work is vi- 
tiated, by the 
made the 
When we 


and optimistic 


same illusions which have 
sentimentalists their prey. 


declare, in poems, sermons, 
essays, that men every- 
where shouid be able to possess and en- 
joy whatever can add to the comfort, 
refinement, and happiness of life, it has 
a delightfully generous and philanthrop- 
ic sound, and we are disposed to feel 
that we have done something to hasten 
‘* the good time coming.’’ But the sim- 
ple fact, of inexpugnable strength, upon 
which the whole matter depends in act- 
ual business is that over-production oc- 
produces 

sell 


that the amount left upon his hands ab- 


curs whenever a manufacturer 


sO many more goods than he can 
sorbs the profits of his business, or such 
a proportion of the profits as gradually 
to impair and lessen his productive cap- 


ital. Men do 


cloth, or 


not manutacture cotton 


crow corn , or make 


newspapers, from motives cenerosity 
or sentimental philanthropy. 


1} 
duce all these 


They pro- 
and 


abore rs ¢ mployed, 


articles to sell them; 


fraternal justice to th 


and the use of whatever mea 


" * 
ii Give In- 


and 


branches of in- 


applied for their education, wi 
creasing productiveness, urity, 


permanence to ail 


But it 


these 
] ‘tr ; ; } ] 

lustry. will not do to make any 
ceoods merely because people 


b peopl 
We 


might insist 
must be a condition of squalid 


rht to have them 
that life 
where there is 
but the 


facturer who should therefore undertake 


misery in every family 


not a seven-octave piano; manu- 
to make pianos for all who do not now 
possess them would soon be in a position 
to give lessons to our political econo- 
mists on the real nature of over-produc- 
tion. It is not true philanthropy to em- 
ploy men to make goods which 
be sol l. To do 
in the destruction of capital and the in- 
jury of the laborer. Of 


are chances of loss by the production 


cannot 


so must always result 
course, there 


of unsalable goods which cannot be fore- 
seen, but this only makes all possible 
We have 


built many mills and bought much costly 


foresicht the more necessary. 


raachinery for the manufacture of cot- 


ton and iron goods which nobody would 
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buy. Some of these enterprises have 
already come to an end in necessary 
ruin. Others their fate 
by adding to an indebtedness which is 


are deferring 


already greater than the present value 
of the 
Much of the capital thus invested is lost, 


entire property or investment. 
and can never be recovered by any pos- 
sible skill or invenuity. 

My the editor of the 


reform ne wspaper holds that the best 


friend labor- 
means for securing the rights of the la 
boring people, and obtaining a just re- 
muneration for their labor, is the mul- 
tiplication of their wants; that is, they 
should be taught to live more and more 


expensively. He says that civilization 


consists in this constant increase in the 
number of the wants of human beings, 


SO many 


and that we must encourage the 
ing-people to demand and use 
things as necessaries of life for them 
that empl »ryers will be compe led to give 
But I think 


have 


them hicher wages. that 


} 


which any rel: 


o the su 


jject indicate that this par 


civilization 


t 
lar element or tendency of 
] 


as already an excessive development, 


st persons in this country 
more wants than can pos- 
tend to 
> le 
people 
there is no evi- 


It would 
thinking if 
that 


member 
iny provision in the nature of 


things which assures us the possession 


of everyt ¢ we may want. It does 
the earth contains ma- 
that it 
possible for everybody to 
The earth 


subsistence 


not appear that 


terials for unlimited wealth, or 


wil ever be 
be rich and live in luxury. 
does contain materials for 
as there are 
But 
production of human beings is a frequent- 
in the history of the 


for human beings, as long 
not too many of them. the over- 
ly recurring fact 
race. It is a possibility in nearly all 
civilized countries, and though it may 
not require attention here for a long 
time to come, it is certain that its ree- 
ognition is already necessary in all sys- 
tematic treatment of the chief subjects 
connected with political economy and 
national welfare. 


I believe the labor reformers are in 
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error in thinking that the continued and 
indefinite reduction of the hours of labor 
would be a benefit to the working-peo- 
ple; but I am aware that they have 
the support, in this view of the matter, 
of nearly all the political economists of 
Most the 


subject ¢ ulogize the effect of labor-sav- 


every school. writers upon 
ing machinery upon the interests of the 
workingman, affirming that any incon- 
but 


and that the permanent effects 


venience resulting from it is tem- 
porary, 
are necessarily beneficial. It is constant- 
ly assumed, as if it were an indisputable 
certainty, that the less men have to work 
the better for them. I cannot discover 
any necessity or provision in the nature 
of things which renders it thus certain 
] 


that all 


result in 


devices and inventions which 
dispensing with human labor 
are to work advantage to mankind. It 
is time to challenge this assumption. It 
is entirely a question of fact, and a@ priori 


The 


most positive proof that labor-saving ma- 


reasoning is here out of place. 
chinery is beneficial up to some certain 


} 


point or degree of development and ap- 


plication cannot be safely accepted as 
evidence that its development and ap- 
plication can be profitably extended with- 
out limit. 

I believe that for most men more than 
eight hours’ work per day is required 
for the maintenance of physical, mental, 
and moral health. I think that for most 
men, including operatives, mechanics, 
farmers, and clergymen, more than eight 
hours’ labor per day is necessary, in order 
to keep down and utilize the forces of 
I be- 


lieve that if improvements in machinery 


the animal nature and passions. 


should discharge men from the necessity 
of laboring more than six hours a day, 
society would rot in measureless and fatal 
animalism. I have worked more than 
ten hours per day during most of my 
life, and believe it is best for us all to 
It would be well, 
I think, if we could make it impossible 
for an idler to live on the face of the 
earth. 


be compelled to work. 


Religious teachers are not with- 
out responsibility for having taught that 
The 


world owes most of its growth hitherto 


the necessity of labor is a curse. 
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to men who tried to do as much work as 
they could. Its debt is to the 
men who wished to do as little as pos- 
sible. 


small 


The principal thing required in con- 
nection with these interests of our na- 
tional life is, I think, that the operatives 
and other working-people shall have a 
better education, — an education which 
shall include some more adequate safe- 
cuards or defenses against illusion than 
are provided by the methods of culture 
and training now in common use in this 
country. As things are, it can scarcely 
be said that any effort is made to teach 
the working-people anything regarding 
their and interests as 
citizens, as Americans, except by the 
churches and the labor reformers. As 


rights, 


duties, 


religion is at present usually understood 
by its teachers in this country, it does 
not habitually give great prominence or 
emphasis to the cultivation of feelings 
of attachment, responsibility, and obli- 
gation to our country. It is commonly 
regarded as dealing with men only as 
individuals, and as accomplishing the 
elevation of society by improving the 
character of the 


Few, even of our best peo- 


units of which it is 
composed. 
ple, have now any vital feeling, or sense 
of nationality, of our position and duties 
Nor have I been able 
to find anywhere a clear exposition of 


as Americans. 


the claims which our country has upon 
us all, of any service which the nation 
rightly demands of its children, except 
what is required in time of war. 

I think the time will come (and should 
come soon) when the preparation and 
supply of suitable reading matter, as an 
instrument for the education and euid- 
ance of the working-people, will be re- 
carded as a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of the manufacturers in a town like 
this. 
optimism, being essentially unintelligent, 
and therefore wanting in flexibility, is 


It is so now, but the prevailing 


not yet aware of the new conditions and 
tendencies in our industrial, social, and 
national life. The capitalists, manufact- 
urers, and cultivated people of every 
town where there are one thousand oper- 
atives should unite in the publication of 
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a small, low-priced newspaper for circu- ind that some things short of 

lation among the working - people, a@ ruin are still so undesirable and inj 

pape rconducted by some one who under- is worth while to try to pre- 
ds that the elements and tendencies nt them The force by which the 
w national life « mot be j quat rl has rrown hitherto is the 


It with by the 1 tiv love of excellence for it ake, tl 


1e 


st of our her y: li f oblig t ! things 


} 
who sees 


interest 
] - + . ‘ te, 1: . ' 
endeavol! ‘ oul : em, tie disposition to share 
: I 
ial and political order 1] dens, and to help them to make 
| I 
nore impulse and endurance than 1e best of their life and of themselves 
the supports I yur existing H it inevitabl conditions will allow 
and also a | - under- , ! know as much about then 


the necessity of adapting we should. Most people think and care 


means to en ls. They h ive also a meas- very li ie it he operatives, ‘ xcept 


ure of truth on their side, for the exist- when y threaten to make trouble. 
ing order and civilization cannot be de- is not safe to 
fended as complete, or wholly just; they | o be so far alien and separate from 
need improvement. » influences and spirit of our national 
I wish to deal gently with the impene- ife. I do not think the mill people are, 
trable inapprehension which thinks it : as a class, inferior in morality, in the 
sufficient answer to all such pleas for an ordinary sense of that word, to any 
increase of activity on the part of culti- equally numerous class in this country. 
vated people to say that the ignorant On the contrary, I believe they are su- 
and visionary schemers who would like perior in this respect to any class of men 
to overthrow our institutions can never and women who do not work. 


succeed. Sarcasm here would be a waste We ought to know more about this 


of force. gut intelligence can under- sort of people, about their circumstances, 
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ithstanding 
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Holbein, was its 
VWod 


most SKLIea 


ant 


wood sawn no 


s. The 


were 


into planks, but into round 
tists in the 


B aie 
IC WICK 


has pe rhaps been overrated as 


new manner 


and Robert Branston. 


His work is not always 
ble from that of his pupils, 
t seems undoubtedly his is 


Ly 


own 
in 
and display of lines. As an art- 

less Hogartl 


Though he must needs 


2 as ¢ 


igraving ; that is, 


man than is his 
borrow 
hod from that exercised by cop- 
he seemed to scorn their 
tionalities, and to care little what 
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n the savings-banks of the city. 
up ”’ 
+] 

he sta- 


The 


he amount was very 


ter ha l once been ** | voke l 
as an electioneering measure, but 
had 


} 
mili owns 


tistics not been preserved. 


oht t 
the la 


. 
rs thou 


large, while bor reformers, 


have seen, believed it was ‘‘ practica 


nothing.’’ 


I received the utmost court 


kindness from all whom I met, 


exception. In these qualitie s the cit) 


surpassed by any place I ha 


is not 


ever visited. I am indebted to many 


persons there for invaluable assistance. 


and am most grateful to some who will 


10 


never what I have written. 


see 


ON WOOD. 


lines he used so that they rendered his 


1 4 ] 
work 18 ruce and 
the 


meaning. So far his 
wanting in delicacy; but at same 


time it is wonderfully expressive and ef- 
And he invente: 
be said t 


wood, 
, 


aving on copper or steel. 


l while | Py in 
ited 


distinct 


Tective, 


so doing 0 have inve 


may 


engraving on as an art 
from eng 


borne in mind that tl 


Let it be 1e print- 
ing of wood-engravings is in one respect 
precisely an opposite process to that of 
copper-plates. In copper-plate printing, 


led 


the 


the graved or hollowed lines being fi 
with ink and the smooth surface of 
plate wiped clean, the impression is 


taken from the ink remaining in the 

hollows; in printing wood-engravings the 
hn a ] = 1 } 

‘e Only takes the INK and Gives the 

impression. White line therefore, thouch 

inary method 


the 


but an adaptation of the ord 
of copper-engraving, — lines cut in 
metal, —is in its effect exactly the re- 
lso of what 


had been previously done on wood. The 


verse of that; the opp site a 


cutter of Durer’s drawings had only me- 
the 
spaces between the lines; patience and 


chanically to outline and clear out 


care were required for this, but he need- 


¢ whatever of 


ed not any understandin 
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With 


the cutting by the artist himself of a line 


the drawing at which he labored. 


which had not been drawn, which then 


he first drew with his graver, began t 


era otf art 
Bi ston 


(not t compared wi 


as brought 
iver on metal; 
directed to wood, 
$s ood him in 
hill command o 
power and beauty a 
which Bewick was nev 
The bent of education however hi 
as Well as helped him, 
h for the old n iod, from which 


ipe As 


had that =p ci 


ese 


not hav- 


‘from an 


; DUEL NIX¢ 
DLACK, es being 


of copper, with the advant 


line when occasion offered. 
} 

vs, his works are masterly. 

riginated 


two schools of enerav- 


wood: the school of Bewick, whose 


not- 


And then ap- 
peared the draughtsman on wood, — only 
Bewick 
William 
a younger pupil of Bew- 
pupil afterward of Hay lon. 


John Thurston, 


was on the engravers’ side 


draughtsman 
drew for himself; Clennel 
Harvey also, 
ick and 
a COp} 


er-engraver, whose 


wreeption of the speci yeauty 

red arrangement 

the had 
| 


important 


lines 
into requisition to lay 
direction of lines for Charles Heath, the 


brought him 
famous copper-engraver (a man inferior, 
though, to his father James), drew the 
mass of Thompson's earlier and best- 
Known work, — drew line for line upon 
the block, as Durer drew for the plank- 
eutters, or as he himself might have 
etched upon a plate, only a more regu- 
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—- +4 ° . 
iar line with greater certainty of 
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touch. 


Thompson however did not engrave 


mechanically even line for line, but re vu- 


cared for relations, used his own 


rment and taste (working with a grav- 


stead of only a knife), became 


thor- 
mplished in the theory and 
* arrangement; 
not blind to tl 


use 


white 


e ot his 
Wh 
the force 


an eng 
reat merit bu 
is already given in a wrong 


etfulr 


more oO 
pre flere! 
ot retinemen 
peculiarities n 


ne the 


k of Bewick, and 


, 
fashior 
is WO! 


0, hearty and honest bo 


laborate finish and tone of Har- 


Orrin Smith and others very 
inferiors in taste and capac- 

ality, softness, and polish 
valued rather than the fresh- 


y, and strength of the 


earlier day ° he perfection of this err- 
vor is to be seen in Lance 
tion of Arabian Nights, 
by William Harvey. 

The Illustrated London News of 


cessity demanded larger work. 


ing endea *s edi- 


illustrated 
ne- 
For my- 
self, if I have any deserving, it should 
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, , 
n tor my work, 
the 


for that, in 
mere elaboration of this 
which had 
neravers and drauchts- 


to bring back a 


of cx pper 


taste for 
nd peculiar worth of wood- 
Oo taining drawings from 
-W. L. Leitch, E. 
vson, and others of our 


men. 
Dod 
whose style 
ht to render faith- 


the painter 


t in any way to depreci- 


ity and marvelous erace as 
of his sketches of 
Noth- 


araw. 


ian his 


with 


artistic 


be 


which 
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messenger waited or took a walk in the 
Park. And as Gilbert’s « 


ever spoiled in cutting, 


lrawings, how- 
always looked 
spirited and showy, and Tenniel’s and 
Leech’s drawings for Punch did not de- 
pend upon the engraver 


for po yulari- 
} ] 
ty, work steadll 


cheapenc ds; the 
came a and the brothe 
i rs themselves, 


old 


ishments made pr 
understanding nothin 
ih and 
» tl 


ae } 
nink the art 


nothing better, gra 


he 
improved. 


even from the 
t} ont f 
the strides of envrTrav- 


t time I met John 


1 Ve 
cheese-sellin?g b 9 
is not art, was toliowed up 


Paris ; 


or more years avo, 


also 


Pant 


emaker 


was no art of we 


suital poor 


eneravers €1 


portions of 


by them, — patel 


t 


their 


a net-work of cross- 


fully to draw a half- 


\ inch be 


the News 


while the 


thing I 


cnaw) 
not un le stood 
hes Of ir, or fle 
k, what mattered to the cn 
business k exact) 
lines or surface of the square 
,andt 


look 


o gnaw out some- 


¥} 
ilke 


that when 
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With the picture of which they 
d part they had no concern. I 


wou d no wrong some honorable excep- 
tions by saying there 


were no engravers; 
but what I found were two-legged, che ip 


machines for engraving, — scarcely 


me- 


anics, machines ceared 


mere 
i It was a veritable going 
eraving to wood-cut- 

stead of bold and mean- 

d manly carving, the mod- 


. ] } 
were er ployed 
rawls, as minute as mean- 


ingless, whereupon at once to ruin their 


ind waste their ill-paid lives. 


Here in America, 


has been for the last 


eyes 
wing on wood 
lily 


taste 


‘ars steat 
rood 
but in work 
American hands the illustrated 
issued by Fields, Osgoo 
& Co., I 

with the sign-manual also of 
thony, and the Pict 
Messrs. Appleton, have shown not only 


improving. It were 
to 
by 


books 


] _ J 
speak otf my own work, 


aft 
gilt- 


Messrs 


; l 
under the superintendence and 


Mr. An- 


resque America of 


advance in execution, but progress to- 
. . mae : 
ward that intelligent as well as earnest 


work which alone 
Art. 


is entitled to the dig- 
Noting this, I began to 
vival here of the old d Lys 
Thompson. I 


ot **a new depart- 


nity of 


dream of 


of Bewick 
t urtle d 


ure.’’ No more occasion to look 


and of wake 


by the ery 
back; 


redeant 
has 


Scril 


Saturnia, etec., is all bosh; there 


been no engraving until 


yner’s Magazine behold the 


wood! I 


now; in 
Avatar 
of engraving on look, and 
wonder. 

My attention to the new phenomen yn 
was first attracted by a portrait, one of 


a series, by Mr 


ure or from a drawing by Mr. Wyatt 


Cole after a 


} | 
always a pleasure to see 
Yet 


not but 


areful work. 
clance I could 


vr, Why waste so much 


conscientious and ¢ 

» first 
ask the exhibit 
of pains on the unimportant parts of the 
engraving? Why give the same value 
to the background, which is nothing, a 
formless void without intention, as to the 


features? Why no difference between 
the texture of the coat and the texture 
of the cheek? At first it looked 


the earnest but ill-considered perform- 


like 
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ance of a very young man, ambitious, 


very painstaking, timid as a young man 
might be under the eyes of the master 
painte r, afraid to be of 


the minutest portions of the creat W rk 


careless even 


to him, and which he was re- 


solved to render faithfully, however in- 
effectively. I praised — could not help 

) I 
¢ — the endeavor, and the young 


albeit ill advised or 


But looking 


mistak- 
at the seri s,— there 
shorteom- 


the 


not mere 
ings but shameful faults, throu 
modeled (1 

‘when I should 
but I speak als« of 
as even cood 
the heads lookin 


out of wood. or patted into s 


hout: 
} 
| 


faces badly may be blam- 


ing the blame 
the painter, such 
modeling direction of lines 
will give); ras if carved 
ape in but- 
ter (perhaps for the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition ) ; 
but 


no drawing fairly made 
hidden 
of weakest 


everything; coats and neckties (of the 


out, 
indistinct, 


under a mi- 


all 

nuteness line that muddies 
same material, of course) and eyes and 
hair 
texture 
bac k 


markings on 


and background of one uniform 


aning scribble in the 


ground defined most carefully, while 
the 
llow) were indefinite and slurred, 
thought of the 


student was lost in disgust at 


brows (of Emerson or 
Lonef« 
ambitious, timid, 
eful the 
manifest conceit of such pretentious im- 
potence, in sorrow for the false diree- 
tion in which such pains had been be- 
stowed. I speak S€ verely, because these 
things have been lauded to the skies as 
fine art, when indeed they are only 
not 
art at < but bad, altovether 
all that an artist cares or ought 
for. I 
for 


marvels of microscopic mechanism ; 
works of 
bad, in 

to ¢ 


bate critical 


fear of paining Mr. Cole 


are no jot ot 
severity 
(whom personally I know not), because 
through all the dust 
him I think I 


tiousness, even 


stirred up around 


ean discern conscien- 


with some young con- 
ceit, and certainly ability of hand, to 
be 


mechanic has 


turned to good account when the 
an artist. 
What may have lured him into his wil- 


made himself 
derness of foolishly tangled and con- 
fused lines it is not my need to inquire; 
but the sooner he is out of it, the better 
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yutation and for the pub- 
ich is not so pure as to bear 
He will, 


offensive 


depravation. 
for any 

re given him, — 
in malice;’’ it can- 
prominence of 
And he 
His Modjeska, in the 
‘of Seribner’s Magvazine, 
free from the faults I 


yi yutin the other por- 


m condemning. 


ound keeps its place; 
ke hair; the flesh is 

of the 
eraver-work) is in good 
ely the 
Better than all, 
e are simple and har- 


and 


dress (a rare 


nicely drawn; 


montiou whole cut re 


. 1 
l. ft him ¢o on as 


the 


£00 
here, 


too fin 


for work 
ma 7 
lingering 
will 
engraver; 
for 


*)7 


me 


: . 
; 2 as much 
those Wyatt Eaton portraits 
thus severely of Mr. 
‘ations (1 had 

llowed to do 

] dip my pen to 

of 
‘* departure ”’ 


the 


harshness other 


ivine invented 
b as applied 


i to enerayv- 
have 
(what Holman Hunt’s fa- 
e-Raphaelitism) ‘a 


An 1 


1] 
really to con- 


crand 
they have taken in 
in the 

comb vive 

‘+ with this many-toothed 


en we have cut a sky, with- 


out or atmosphere or ora lation, th uch 


the clouds be never so shapeless, we can 


. 

] 
into varieties of ten- 
form which shall 
lon’t know how many im- 


More: 
‘* We can prod ce with the same little 


Leal 
whole 
} 


derness and be print- 


P We < 


ns upon 


I proper paper.’’ 


instrument perfect fac-similes even of the 
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painter’s brush marks, when 

and to some painters these thing 
What is 
instrument, the perfecter of good e 


craving, the 


. - 3 alt — eae 
import ince. tis wonaue 


certain cure tor b 


, 74. °. 1 , 
a multiple graver. Think of 


cvether a row of 


pen ils with whi 
draw at 1 i 


once, or a row of 


seven brushes (I : 


im ignor 
number of teeth i 
You 

drawing or paint your 
done 


unsatisfactory. Now tal 


Drive it a ntl) 


act 


wood comb)! 
one; but having 


nation! 


certain portions of your drawi 


ure, — over the whole if you like, and i 
as many directions as you think neces- 


! You will geet tone in yo 


sary 
what more I do not know. The only 


difference between a six-pencil power 
. 1 


power is that the 


r orav- 
er cuts —I1 would rather not e» 


and a six-a1 


“ave 


oe Be 
— white lines. 


y scratches 
it is the Bewick 
I have 
where is ab 


l exercise. 


invention re 


sixfold. mentioned 


_ 
to skies, 


delightf you 


i 
» water, which you may possibly have 
engrave d in level lines, not without some 


sense of propriety, since convey 
a notion of the 
ly beautiful effect i 


li instru- 


perpendicular plowing with the 
Or 
} 


— utterly 


ment. you may have been — why 


‘ } 
not?’ 


the direec- 
the 
wonderful 


No 


your 


to 


tion or meanin your lines, in 


The 


to rights. 


] 
i 


water or elsewhe re, 
wood-worker will set all 


which way 
In 


there is a 
Or 


1ughtsman, havin 


one need know went 


lines original man- 
ifest advantage. 


talented dr 


again, your most 


¢ outlined 
line 


his principal figures with a charco: 


of sixfold breadth of determination, re- 


dk 
of t to be 
What 


s so fitting as the six-toothed anni- 


quires the remainder of his si ( 
of 


mean 


a dreamy unsubst lity. 


hilator of meaning? After a few opera- 


tions on the face of the block in various 
directions (perpendicular is generally 


ways), 


you may call the part so improved what- 


preferred, but you can have it all 


ever pleases you—a rice field, or a tor- 
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ountains; 
d i? eCXan 
be uncertain which 
eq ally formless, 


is much j 


which 


$10n, 


to differences. When ye 
pavement of exactly the same 
} - 9 . . 


and mate! 


square 


with 


even by 
lines with 

his drawings, you 
you have had art 


. , 
sSive be 
Surely to the em- 
ployment of cross-white-li 
than any 
graver of past times: may claim indeed 
} 
though I 


have never been able to equal the work 


of Charlton Nesbitt, which first taucht 


I my self 


have used it more other en- 


to have brought it into vozue, 


is indeed « 
texture and 


hardly be rendered on wood with 


the manner of 


cessive 


[ June, 


1e of what value it might be made. It 

especial value in flesh, the 
roundness of which can 
sufli- 
ie nt sweetness in cross blac k lime 8, alter 
copper or steel. If my 
now Dec mbe r 
the y will 


» (ill ating an article on Men- 


Issohn and Mosche les) a series of por- 


effect. beea 
n ordered by 


“7 


hat while 


it been vent 
1 hair 
crossing 
eh the under 
sense of hair is 
ince ol pow 


} 
empioyet 


woul been of 
the atmosphere around him 
is himself. 
ls I refer to are not all of 
(I would particularize those 
Bach, Schumann, Bee 


but they are all better 


thoven, 


ng possibl to be } ‘oduced 
ce machine, or 


fineness affected 


that a wor 
and 


(fin- 


fineness (close ness 
efinement 


nonymous terms. 


as propriety — 


. 1 
not only s1ze DU tO suDdD- 


— in the treatment of an e1 craving. 


A work may be bold even to the verge 


of what is called coarseness, yet quite 
fine enouch for the purpose; by which I 


do not at all me: the purpose of the 


publisher, but the purpose of he artist. 


Also, it may be finished and refined, how- 
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ich ease to call it coarse 
the lines may be large 
t would be only misuse of 
It is no proof of judgment when 
r counts the lines and thinks 
too few for his mone} nor is 
lit of the engraver when he 
o hide his ignorance of draw- 
1m ltiplic ity of cross-hatch- 
hand 
¢ at the further de 


ne or work equally 
prava- 
and aiding 


taste, 
in cheating the innocent 
lustrated ’’ books into a 
work is fine. 


Fine in- 


sense, but not fine 


ar- 


a work is bet- 


1 
hineness may be 


not 


out of char- 
4] Te ae 
tne subject, may positively 
its sentiment and manner. 


Michael Angelo’s Sibyl 


the style of the E 


yl en- 
nerson head! 
nstinet of impropriety there ? 
landscape strong in oppo- 
or, —a wild, tempestuous 
nd vigorous in treatment; 

is flung his paint upon it, left 

» marks of his half-pound brush 


He 


seen 


hty sweep of his trowel. 

t,- need not care; 
| | n the 
he desired. What would you 


vho should so far disregard the 


a proper distance eltect 


is wh if 


say to the 


eiessness characteristic of the 


to vive ¢ mi- 


brush and 


or so that. vou mav 


you in nigelir 


") = 
trowel mark, in 
forget 
th of the picture, despite the 


er’s slovenliness and absolute dis- 


Pp In I 
dain or dislike of finish, in your admira- 
engraver’s most delicate and 


See how 


tion of th 


neatest handling? ‘* orandly 


lering of that cloud!” (It 


broad the ren 
i laps the painter talking to himself 
or is it the accomplished 

critic discoursing upon matters 

1own art to an admiring crowd ?) 
instantaneous 


omentary sketch, 


photograph, exceedingly effective! 
uld not be improved by any ad- 
care in modeling, or by any 
"al Says the 


engraver, or his work for him, ‘* Never 


gradations of shade or colo 
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Til 


mind the cloud or anything else of the 
I have 


itated the crossing of the brush strokes 


picture! See how admirably im- 


Examine that bit of clotted hair; notice 
blobs of color left 
You 


a glance which is brush-done, 


the shadows of the 
where the palette-knife laid it on! 
can tell at 
and which is knife or trowel work.’’ Is 
that the purpose of engraving? Labor, 


even skilled labor, can be ill bestows d. 


And if, after all this trouble about brush 
marks, you have lost what drawing there 
was in the picture, missed the very spirit 
of the landscape while busied with those 
little sprigs of mint and anise in the 
shall 


called fine, though it needs a microscope 


to enable me to count the lines? What 


corner, how your engraving be 


Vy ot hand, 
But 
Fine 


same word 


wonderful eyes, what dexte 
must have been in requisition! 
after all it is not a fine engraving 
as an artist’s word is not the 
as in the proverb of the feathers. Fine 
feathers may make fine birds, but fine 


] 


lines will not make a fine 


The one is the French fine, 


engcraving. 
thin, crafty, 


not exactly honest: from which are 


derivatives, such as finasser, to 


many 


use mean ways; finasseur, a sharper 


(later dictionaries perhaps may add a 
sharpener of small-tooth combs for en- 
gravers); finasserie, trick, 


petty poor 


artifice; finesse, cunning, ete. Quite 
other is the masculine fin, the essential, 
which we 


from vet finir, to finish, and 


Ju s , ¢ finisher or perfectioner. 
And the first fine is the very opposite of 
the old Roman finis, 
The 
that is, the perfectness of his work; he 


the 


no greatness whenever | 


the crowning of the 


work. artist does care for finish, 


is below real artist and will reach 


tent with the wr 
fine, 


work ; 


the proper adjective for 

was taken, perhaps unaware, by 
poor engravers, careful mechanics with- 
out capacity for art, as a cover for their 
deficiencies, and, accepted by ienor int 
connoisseurs, now passes current, for the 
beguilement of trusting publishers and 
an easily bewildered public. So trick 


is admired instead of honest art work- 


manship. 


An engraving is fine, that is good, so 
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far as 


anism, has been empl: 


art, as distinguished from 


mec h- 


upon it, is vis- 
| 


ible in the result; visi I 


would say 


furthe r, even to the unet Cc * if not 


ay itiated by the words of mis- 


The art of an engrav- 


leading critics. 
ing is discoverable, even by the 
the 
You may 1 » an artist’s q lickness 


is maturer judgement, 


unin- 


iated, in intention of the lines. 


f ner nti 
of perception 
I i 


but if you rraving in which the 


F them taken s 
unintelligible, you will suppose 
w what he 


do it; that the 


to hav 


that the engraver did not kno 
was doing, or how to 
master spirit which « moved 


} 
Was OnLy 


NY 
esume 


i 
} 
! 


t se priests 
I 


l. Rithe r he was 


critic), or pu 


Art 
If you « find 
the wan 
form 
eravi 
son he 
some at 
his 
the larger 
my r marks mor 
much 
rk; be- 
1d finer 


havi 


» word now 
sense ol 
J | } 

ils should have beer 


use a greater lines, 
not to give more act definition ? 
ta 


The | 


in it than 


es not give that arger head 


the smaller. 
tion of the 


has less drawing 
In the 


helps the drawin 


Pan] 1; 1; 
Bach the dire ines 


o the curve of line, 
strength, 
the 
the most art- 


dec reasing 


the increasing or 
assists the perspective of forms, 
shaping them and (which 
observers 


ignorant of may understand) 


distinguishing prominences from hollows. 


Art in Engraving on Wood. 
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Licht and shade 


alone are of any use 
toward that in the Emerson i 


portrait. 


’ 


the 


It has no perspe ctive of line whatever; 
any where helps to defin 
It is 


} 


ess dots; 


iishable 
You 

‘ . 4 } } } 
may cut out a piece of cheek and replace 
of the back 1 or the 


} 
color matt ‘a, no 


undisting 


eroul 
one 

1 por- 
reatment. 
forehead, 


no definiti 


ndeveloped 
I 


ven ape 
I 


Say to some 
shadows 
strated works. 


may iM | 
) to notice that the coat of 
873, April 
iin), the front of 
in pe rspective ant 
rt (why only part 
unshad- 


1in why only those parts ?) 


: pparel, the sky, the 
owed parts (ag 
of the pavement, the perpendicular sides 
of houses, the 


class lamp, also some trees, aré 
- I 


more distant figures, the 
one and 
all represented by nothing more or less 
a series of 


than perpendicular lines 
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Most 
innocent purchaser of ‘fine art’’! do 
you think you have it here? Look a 
little on to The Bull-Dog of the Future, 
at page 
Stickeen River, in the 
But I cues 


machinery ; 


crossed by horizontal white ditto. 


880, or at Moran’s views of the 
same number. 
s these last are altogether by 
so there is no one for me to 


blame. Enouch of these abortive popu- 


larities! 
Every line of 


have 1 m 


an engraving oucht to 
saning, should be cut in the 
plate or in the block with de sign. From 
a drawing you can erase a false line; 
from a metal plate you can hammer out 

; wood there is no such 
} t i On paper or canvas 
youcan rub in a meaningless background, 
a formk l, which is all you want; 


in ste pper you can cross lines re- 


peatedly so minutely that all which can 
be seen is as vacue as any rubbing in. 
Youe To cut so 


finely to get only color is next to im- 


yt do this in wood. 


possible, far as it can be done 
useles not print. It is for 
this reason — that every line in wood-en- 


craving bears witness for or against you 


— that I have spoken of white line (the 


meanil which, I hope, is now under- 


ny re ide rs) as the 


stood 


true prov- 


ince of engraving on wood. Cutting 


round a black line drawn for you, you 


are so far dependent upon your draughts- 
man; ior pure fac-simile, or the Dalziel 
pretence of fac-simile, that may do. But 
the best drawings are not made in line. 
Tints re 


more 


washed in with a brush, a 


rapid and more effective and more 
} 


painter - like method; and the engraver 


has to supply the lines, that is to say, he 
has to draw with his graver such lines as 


shall represent color, texture, and form. 


He is not an artist who neglects one of 
these; and he is an artist only so far as 
every line he cuts has intention of repre- 
senting something. In such work he is 
an artist in exactly the same degree in 
which the translator of poetry is a poet. 
No literal artistic. He 
must be possessed with the spirit of his 


translation is 


original before he can speak in his own 
language what had said in the 
other tongue. Between literality (never 


been 


Art in Engraving on Wood. 
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correct) and translation, which do you 
prefer, — Pope or Chapman ? 

Art is not nature, but, as Emerson 
well observes, ‘‘ nature passed through 
the alembic of man.’’ That for the pict- 
ure. The picture in the engraver’s hands 
passes through a new alembic. It is not 
a photographic image of the picture, but 


Well but, I am told, the 
artist (the ‘* artist’ 


an engraving. 
meaning always the 
painter, whose picture is photo raphed, 
or, worse, drawn on the wood by himself), 


the artist insists on strict adherence, an 
exact copy even of his brush marks, even 
(it has happened) of the texture of the 
material on which his drawing was made, 
—large and unartistic 
- Def- 
course to be paid to the 


rough for his 
convenience. I can but answer 
erence has of 


painter. To whom else? He ought to 

know what he means by his picture, and 

how he would have it 
l though lhe 


and 
how to do it, being ignorant of the en- 


rendered in black 


white, may not know 


eraver’s language. et him have 


oY or your 
respect for the truth of 


and the respect for yourself as his 


respe ct next to 
Art 
equal, when you may be so, outside of 
the Academies! Still, your business as 
an engraver is that of a translator, not 
a copier. If your original is mannered 
and tricky, avoid the tricks though you 
Do the 


Lfal 
thful to the eood, 


imitate the manner! best you 


can for the pict ire; fai 
which you are not asked to excel, and 
not caricaturing what is bad! A copy 
readily becomes a caricature. Anyhow, 
if a painter trusts his work to an artist, 
he must suffer the penalty of being as- 
sisted by an artist’s experience. I ree- 
ollect the opportunity for a good portrait 
of Mazzini (there is none now) being 
lost owing to the conceited ignorance of 
the painter of a bad one. Calamatta 
was asked to engrave the bad one; find- 
ing it faulty, and knowing Mazzini per- 
sonally, he ventured to suggest that he 
might have to make certain alterations. 
The frightened painter refused to sub- 
mit to the man of genius; the commission 
was transferred to a copier, and the re- 
sult was not satisfactory, — perhaps not 
even to the painter, though I would not 
be sure of that. 





Art in 


ich characterized 


the engraver 
: = ) 
is own lines, — 
, 1 1 . 
ali on the plate ext ept his 
he dignity of a poetic trans- 
\ wood-engraving from a washed 
1 
isa transi 
- difficulty, 
Copper 


‘op- 

ly the 
character of ie ter h, no! n as 
shown i rendered 
in a 
Thes 


ing, 


copper. 


excellent rhompson’s. 


It took t best artist e1 to do justice 
toa 
Tl 
the q 


the 1 


that 


ire 


cellence ¢ 
pertec on. 
thine necess ry tor the er 
own saivation | ‘om- 
his w 


tll artist 


plishment of man 
I him- 
his work. Ther ay be what 

on ot speer h 
1 self-display; but 
With 


nscientious- 


will call art 


it will never be ; the greatest. 


such artistic modesty and « 


Engraving on Wood. 


[ June, 
ness, 2 man who studies what is pr 
rather than 


“er ; . : 
admired by my few friends this 


per 
I 
for his work what may be 


most 
afternoon, and who will do his b« 
or without ; ‘ice he thinks he 
deserve, wil have the 
ure, h ive some tft Lir chance or suc 
ans- 
muter ¢ é Inem- 
ber > creat F Art. If 
it end and finish, 
iple machinery, 
to the econ 
ploit th I ior 
What 
think I have 


For 


the way, tl n ay, of 


his increasi 

such cain shall pront 
} 

read somewhere. 

who wi 


Art, s ee} 


him, however, 


truisms 


petition of whic] 


ess at his work wi 


dlessness of respect for 


T } +} + ’ 
it may be that some 


his ad- 


unde- 


tron demand 


may 


a] , on) pee 
he impossible or the 
If it be possible for him to 


keep his place as translator rather than 
in their unknowing 
in mind the duty 
. 1 
is no otl 
satness. 
not tone. 

. , 

ng may piease 


liked for its 


two when 


ety! 


Do not be fla te red whe nvo 


have 
it must be 


non-essentials! 


to that diffi- 
should be 


well as the first thi 


to he Ip you 


which 


wreetfulness, 


yr to be 


cared by you, —recollect that an 
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engraver, who ver may employ him, is 


employed not for his own sake, but for 


he sake of th aving. 


eng 
j 


And yet one more word, — only what 


RHYMES IN MANY 


I. 
April. 
(TO A VERY YOUNG GIRL.) 


ir bloomless bud 
unknown life.” 
SHE 


an April violet, 


Amid her clustering sisters blue ; 
Their heads with ] 
Their 1 st head 

Drop per! 


rain are wet, 


hyly, yet 


is hide § 


umed dew. 


summer tints their days, 
ing moisture fills the sky 
s above their veiléd ways ; 
doth neither blame nor prajse 


il eyes. 


ms so sweet; 


hrouvuel marion 
t through flowerless 


ity brings regret 

t shortens its sweet 
blossoming roses 

il violet, 

in death. 


} 


*h wind that blows 


s each ste m, 


Then will I think on this fair day, 
heir young beauty sh 
promise, a ; 
‘Farewell, April d Ly, 
dear violet.” 


Emily E. Ford. 


Rhymes in Many Moods. 


sides 
Ti 
has been said before in different form: 
Above all things, as you would be an 
artist, worship reverently and be faith- 


ful to the Ideal! 
W. J. Linton. 


MOODS. 


Il. 
Avi il. 


fond 
avalanche ! 
Le soleil se 


tants ; 


La neige partout ; plus de sombre 


prodigue en traits pl is ¢cla- 


La seve perce l’arbre en bourgeons palpi- 
tants, 
Qui feront sous les fruits, plus tard, plier 


la branche. 


Un vent plus doux succéde aux farouches 
autans; 

L’hirondelle est encor la-bas; mais en re- 
vanche, 

Des milliers 
plaine blanche 

Et de leurs 


d’oiseaux blancs couvrent la 
cris 


temps. 


Sous sa féconde effluve il faut que tout re- 
naisse ! 
Avril ¢’ 


Mais quand la poésie ajout 


vril c’est la jeunesse ! 


Avouez avec moi,—vous que trempe 


l'averse, 
la dk 


renverse, — 


Qu’entraine vicle, ou qu’un glacon 
Que les poétes sont d@’aimables p 


Louis H. Fréchette 


Daisy’s For 


* ONE, 
“ Two, I 
“ Three,” 


o’er 


love,” — yes, daisy, love him well. 
lay ” 


. ] 
love, 


—a love too deep tot l; 


and a thousand times I whisper 


The dearest name fond lips may utter ; — 
“ Four.” 
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p! ay. 


then why not 


,_w ill he 


wise, 


1d your sweet 


With the 
With t 


Tia 

By some unknown art 
It steals with a nois 

And a nameles 

With its visag 


Peers afte 


Now tell me 
Have lived within your bre 
' 


Of all the loves of your whole life, 
Which have you loved the best 2 


‘ The first, that e: vhen tl 

Was strong : 

The passion that was pain 
Quick change of frost and fire ; 

Or the swift fancy somewhere caught 
In crowded city’s street ; 

In land of palm or pine, inwrought 
With dreams both great and sweet ; 

A face that followed, went before 
In misty light, 

Haunting the heart forevermore 
By day and night ? 


[ June, 


as best the love 
for healing bri: 
A of the dove 
tless wings, — 
rht, that yet was near, 
and rest ? 
, how tell me, dear 


’ 


you loved the best 4 


wasting west, 


} 


still keen to all pleasures 


WitH my senses 


uidening tide 


flowing full in 
re "tis fled, 
I mourn it as dead: 
I fain would d 
- retain thee! 
bring 


For I know that the 


years will yet 
A time whe ill bliss shall in memory | 
When I yearn for the 
When I sigh for the youth that is dead. 
OL ould there be no hereafte r, 


e 


days that are fled, 


Thou wert vain as an echo of laughter! 


Sylvester Baxter. 


VIL 
Good-Morrow and Good-Night. 


As I go to dream of thee, 

Thou, ten thousand miles away, 

Wak’st from dreams — perchance of me — 
l'o another day. 

May that day be fair and bright! 


Love, 


good-morrow and good night! 


VIIL 
Betrothal. 


My life, till these rich hours of precious 
gage, 
Was like that drowsy palace, vine-o’er- 


£ row n, 
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down long shadow y corridors lay 
strown 

lumbering shapes of seneschal or 

Where griffin-crested oriels, dim with ace, 

Viewed briery terraces and lawns un- 

mown ; 

And where, 


from solemn towers of mas- 


of moldering ban- 


, 


rht awakening, as awoke 


princess in the 


The immortal fairy- 
Edgar Faweett. 
jp» # 
Archery 
WHEN evening’s bamer, fringed with gold, 
Droops wide 


Young 


Come t1 oping 


ind cool its sl udowy fold, 
men and maidens fair to see 

round the gray beech-tree. 
The sun’s last 
Are lost 


The pale 


arrows, vainly spent, 
beneath this leafy tent; 

young moon hangs dim and low, 
Her fading gleam a silver bow 

And slo uy} the 
The 

Have watched love roses come and go 


Many a thoi 


southern skies 


- rides, whose starry eyes 


sand years ago, — 


His glittering shaft drawn keen and bright 


Against the gloomy wall of night. 

The true cord holds the bow it bends, 
And graceful yields to strength it Je nds, 
And hums a soft xolian air. 


The « 


Yet thrills to thoughts of bri lal booms, 


range bough, though s ipless, bare, 


And loving eyes in festal rooms, 
And wedding bells heard high and free 


Above the slow song of the sea. 


O happy feet, that lightly came 
Within the magic of this game. 

The tender glance, the glowing cheek, 
Are signs of hopes he dares not speak, 
And knotted tresses, backward flung, 

Are tangling nets when hearts are young. 


O maiden! 


ing shining rings, 
About thee flits, on airy wings, 

An unseen ar 
That hold the 


Take care, 


Hide fetters strong 


r, crowned with fl 


morning ho 


] 


his dimple 


' 
as brazen bands; 


And the shining rings he holds up to thee 
Are the golden links of thy destiny. 


Susan E. Wallac e. 


X. 
Two Views of It. 


BeFore the daybreak, in the murky night, 

My chanticleer, half dr aming, sees the 
light 

Stream from my window on his perch be- 
low, 

And, taking it for dawn, he 
crow. 


needs 


must 


Wakeful and sad I shut my book, and smile 
To think my lonely vigil should beguile 
The silly fowl. Alas, Z find no ray 
Within my lamp or heart of dawnii 
C.F. ¢ 


ig day. 


anch. 


3e like the sun, that pours it ray 
To glad and glorify the day. 


3e like the moon, that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night. 

Be like the stars, that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon be gone. 


Be like the skies, that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star. 


Caroline A. Mason. 
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[IE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


this ¢ 


nd new v 


ke nevevity 


} 
naure 


civil ion, and the e: ity to er 


protracted toil and extremes of t inpera- 
ture, and privations of food and repose 
and oth« r bodily comforts, has probably ; : 

ith it al r institutions of government, 


never stood severer tests than in Europe 
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lucation and of social life, 
once, an l wo ild 
CK in many of the intellect- 
nd physical elements of the 
he skin wo ld become bronzed; 


} 


l expression and voice would 


}. 


capacity and willingness 


and forethought 

linal virtues of 

es iperseded by a 
to-morrow take thought 
tself; funetional nerv- 
so Common, would dis- 
in their 


would 


| practices, and the 
lards of morali- 
some respects for 
for 

‘ations 
two, and 


second gen- 


n il nervous 
and the West 
Orleans and 
} 

ind some 


mobition, 


North 
Mex- 
‘orthern At- 


to settle 
te which, 

J wrth ind Wi st, 
iat of Great Britain, 


and Italy by 


tics, which 


these 
are probably 


iuses of the pec uliar nervous- 


A meric 


it and cold, and dryness of 


ations of 


wns, aitern 


nit spl re. 
When we 


stimulating effect on any part of the body, 
) J 


wish to obtain a powerful 
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in rapid alternation, ice 
for 

trengthens; used 

What the 


effect of an alternation of heat and cold 


used short time, 


ior a 


weakens. temporary 


to the whole body may be, every one who 


has taken a Turkish or Russia 
and what the gen 


} 
well know s, 


of such baths ke pt up constan 


. ; 
a large part of the time, may 


without difficulty ima 
deed titutions that e: 
ath withou 

The in] 
and Eastern portion of t 
are subjected to severer 
den 


heat and 


tions ¢ 


and tre qu nt altern 
than the 


cold 
} 


any other civilized country. 


hia 


union of the tropics 
freeze, 


sAsons 


azon, 

but repeat 
Greenland 
produ e enel y; 
The « 


the Continent differs from that 


ousness. imate otf 


in respect to uniformity, far 


ly recognized even 


assed 


Am 
turn they never know what it 
A clerical 


» resided seve 


lly warm 
‘Ils me that lac] 
stant and sever 
that he visit 
ture at least ten degrees bel 
for himself and wife; and 


et neither of them 


- 1) 
comtortabie 


were invalids, though 


) 
both were ideal representatives of the 
American type of susceptil ilit 

Our extremes give rise, among many 


other symptoms of nervous impressibil- 
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; mid- 


with 


find 

the 

such, no section of the country is habit- 
more than three or four months of 


} = } ae 
in the winter they must Ke 


° 1 Florida; in the spring, to es- 


e the heat and malaria, they hasten 


home, whence, in a few weeks, they are 
the sea-side or farm - house. 


driven to 
one piace is 
, 


brain-working 


To live twelve months in 


what very few of 


of our large citi can endure. 


In this ility to cold and heat, 


and the consequent necessity of hot-air 


has 


iarter of 


furnaces and summer retreats, there 
a vi re within q 
Our fathers were comfort- 


re of sixty degrees 


while. we require from seventy to sev- 


enty-five degrees, and even then 


half the year from creeping 
cold extremities. The metropolitan heats 
they bore right throug] 


without the need or though 


ch midsummer, 
, ve] | 
and, with tal 
ine severe discomf 

mp and fireless churches. 
uin of 


often com] ] 


which to them 


rooms, 

as their 

under-warm rooms 

ature of sixty dé 
e. 923 


as it dl 


t ten per- 


our ancest 


Our ups 


and downs of temperature 
with deep sn yws and smi ing heats, make 
exercise ; activit at rtain seasons 


a burden ¢ for all except the 


strongest, all the year 


is open to out-door amusements and toil. 


The En 


comfortable, 


1 
l 
lv 


elish summer is aln alwa 


— sometimes ‘y cool; all 
the year overeoats are in demand, and 


in the evenings fires are desired, as at 


our summer resorts by the sea and in 


the mountains. During the summer of 
1868 the thermometer in England ranged 


between eighty-two and eighty-eight de- 


grees, and at one time rose to ninet 
degrees, and all complained of the ex- 


In the 


abundant; snow falls only to the depth 


y-two 


cessive heat. winter ice is not 
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of two or three inches, 
the vround r but a fe 
and ¢ yastir r Al | sleiching 
bidden Thro ich the 
in midwinter 


even, the mead 


1oVvs. 
ws are 
a month 


fresh and ereen, and there is not 


when the : parks cease to be visited. 
In the cok seasons temperature of 


zero, or even ten degrees above, is 


known; at Greenwich the : 
thern ring the 
a temperat 

invite various an 
The E: 


unlike our March shorn of 


recreations. 


itterness ivior. 


and on its good beh 
Americans, on the contr 
a part of the year are pris 
climate summer not 
road, for fear of sunstrol 


1} 1 
Waik a 


midwinter hemmed in by biting cold 
and impassable drifts of snow; at no sea- 


son able to pr ict or caleulate the tem- 


perature fe -even half an hour, 


sudden lea 


into summer, and summer 


into a moderate wint 
f dryness of the air 


limate 


lj 
> Sil 


ch- 
rhe 


idences of this dry state atmos- 


7 *): ’ , 
phere are numerous and striking: clothes 
n the line can be taken in more quickly 


1an in Europe; there is less of mould 


in libraries, in closets, and on furni 


the 


ure, 
} ] 

ns of naturalist Keep 
much longer without injury ; wood-work 
houses and picture-frames crack 


I 
the hair and be: 


more 
ird are 
less oil and moist ire, 
than in », and pomades are in 
ereater demand. 
sauses of this great lack of moist- 
ure are found in the relative infrequen- 
cy of lakes, the vast extent of unbroken 
The 


continent of Europe and the British Isles 


territory, and the scarcity of rain. 


are not only surrounded, but cut up, by 
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immense bodies of water: hence the air 
is always freighted with moisture; hence, 
in part, the ruddiness, the solidity, and 
the bulk of the representative English- 
The 


is likewise of 


man. influence of the Gulf Stream 
importance on the climate 
of Great Britain. 

In regard to the electrical state of a 
dry atmosphere, this general fact is quite 
clear: that the electricity which is found 


in all states of the atmosphere is less 


evenly and uniformly diffused, and more 


liable to various disturbances through 
inequalities of tension, when the air is 
Moisture 


and an atmosphere 


dry than when it is moist. 


conducts electric ity, 
well char ce 1 with moisture, other condi- 
tions be ing 
the elec 
since it allows free and ready conduction 


. The 


ana 
therefore, when surround- 


the same, will tend to keep 
ricity in a state of equilibrium, 


at all times in all directions. 


human body, 
1 oist atmosphere never has its 
own el i condition seriously dis- 
turbed, nor is it liable to sudden and fre- 
the 


equilibrium in the air in which it moves. 


quent distu from want of 


ances 

In regions where the atmosphere is 
excessively dry, as in the Rocky Mount- 
s, indeed all animals 


ains, human ing 


become ( onstantl acting lichtning rods, 


liable at anv moment to be made a con- 


venient thway through which electric- 
from the earth seeks an 
that 
elevated 
and the 
unfrequently stand 


ity going r 
equilibri im Hence it is that in 
section, especially in the more 
portions, the hair of the head 
tails of horses not 
nd travelers over the mountains 
hed and alarmed by flames of 


lightning on the 


erect, 
are astonis 
rocks, and even on their 
walking-sticks. In the valley of Sacra- 


mento, and, to a less extent, in other 
sections of the Pacifie coast, there occur 
at certain times what are called * north 
winds,’’ which, for some not well-under- 
stood reasons, are excessively dry, and 
consequent ly, for the causes above civen, 
are attended by important electrical dis- 
turbances, similar in kind, but severer 
in degree, to those that at all times are 
liable to take place in that section. Dur- 
ing the prevalence of these winds, which 
may last several hours or days, fruits and 
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foliage, especially on the side toward the 
wind, tend to shrivel and wither; the 
shows the effect of the 


same influence, and human beings and 


- cL 4 
crass, likewise, 


all animals are unwontedly irritable and 
nervous. Even in the East our neural- 
gic and rheumatig¢ patients, during and 
just before thunder-storms, are often 
suddenly attacked by exquisite pains 
that at once disappear with the appear- 
ance of fair weather. There are those 
that 


and more, and for a full day in advance, 


so sensitive for a hundred miles 
they can predict without failure the ap- 
proach of a storm. The atmospheric 


conditions and disturbances in relation 


to moisture, dryness, and electricity 
which these sensitives thus visibly and 
painfully appreciate, affect us all, though 
invisibly and painlessly; but through a 
life-time and through the generations 
these perpetually acting influences result 
in nervousness and nervous exhaustion, 
with all the maladies to which they lead. 
A fact of special note is that the ex- 
ceeding cold of our winters compels us 
to pass a large part of our time not only 
in-doors, but in rooms overheated with 
dry air; thus one of the bad features of 
our climate plays into the hands of the 
other, reinforcing, extending, multiply- 
ing, its capacity for evil. The high tem- 
perature and unnatural dryness of our 
closed rooms are both harmful, and are 
both made necessary by excessive exter- 
nal cold, and by the alternations of heat 
and cold that produce a sensitiveness of 
organization which can only find com- 
fort in a somewhat high temperature. 
Dryness of the air, whether external 
or internal, likewise excites nervousness 
by heightening the rapidity of the proc- 
esses of waste and repair, in the organ- 


ism, so that we live 


faster than in a 
moist atmosphere. The rationale of this 
action of dryness on living beings — for 
it is observed in animals as in men — is 
as follows: Evaporation from the sur- 
face of the body is accompanied by dissi- 
pation of heat, and by the numerous and 
complex vital changes of which the evo- 
lution and dissipation of heat through 
evaporation are the results. In a moist 
atmosphere such evaporation takes place 
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slowly, because the air, being already 
saturated with water, cannot rapidly take 
up the vapor that comes from the sur- 
face of the body; hence this vapor ac- 
cumulates in the form of sensible perspi- 
ration. A dry atmosphere, on the con- 
trary, is eager and huygry for the bodily 
moisture and rapidly absorbs it, so that 
not 


it does accumulate on the surface, 


but passes off as insensible perspiration. 
Hence the paradox that we perspire the 
least when we are apparently perspiring 
the 


cl thing is soaked, bec ause 


most; on sultry August days our 
the moisture 
of the body has no chance for ready es- 
cape, and consequently the vital changes 
that produ e the moisture are obstructed 
and move with corresponding slowness. 
Ad uy that 
hot 


more oppressive than a far warmer day 


is both moist and warm is 


ter to the nerves of sensation and far 
that is also dry, for conversion of 
the fluids of the bo 


the 

ly into insensible 
t 

is attended with escape 

Hence 

Pa- 


and in the Rocky Mountain 


vapor, which process takes place so rap- 
idly in dry air, 
ot bodily heat, which cive s relief. 
it is that 


in California and on the 


cific coast 
region, where the thermometer sometimes 
runs as high as one hundred and ten or 
even one hundred and twenty degrees in 
the shade, sunstrokes were formerly un- 


know n, 


rare. 


and even 
Hence it 
the moist Russian bath is so much harder 
to bear than the hotter 
Turkish bath. 


cust dog-days are so much more weary- 


now are exceedingly 


is that the hot room in 
rooms of the dry 


Hence it is that our Au- 


ing and painful than the hotter days of 
mid-June and of early July. 

One great climatic advantage of Eu- 
rope is the non-existence of dog-day 
weather, as we, in 
that 


Northern European atmosphere is never, 


this country, under- 
stand term; the moisture of the 
for any considerable time, combined with 
hich temperature. 

Dryness of the air is the main cause 
of the 
Americans as compared with the Eu- 
Weare taller, thinner, lanker, 
than the original stock in England and 
Germany, mainly because in our dry at- 


long-observed leanness of the 


ropeans. 


mosphere we so rapidly evaporate; the 


[ June, 


animal fluids disappear into the aerial 
fluid; we have little chance to accumu- 
late fat. Remembering that the body is 
composed mostly of water, it is clear that 
rapid evaporation must be attended by 
a rapid loss of bodily weight. A thou- 
sand Americans, taken at random, weigh 
less on the average than a thousand En- 
glishmen or Germans of the same ages 
and social status; even the dark abo- 
rigines, in spite of their indolence, were 
almost always lean. 

Our habits and institutions, so far as 


they are distinctively American, 


j rapid 
eating, eager quest for gold, n xciting re- 
vivals and elections, — are the product 
of ad 


t 


atmosphere and extremes of 
ymbined with the needs of 
l We 


ana 
are nervous, primarily, because the rapid 


emperature c 
a new country a pioneer life. 
evaporation in our dry, out-door air and 


in our overheated rooms, for reasons 
above given, heightens the rapidity of 
the processes of waste and repair in the 
brain and nervous system, and the ex- 
hausting stimulation of alternations of 
torrid heat and polar cold; and, second- 
arily, because this nervousness is 
hanced by the 


urgency of finding and holdin 


en- 
stress of poverty, the 


means of 


living, the scarcity of inherited wealth, 
and the just desire of making and main- 
We cannot afford to 


taining fortunes. 
be calm; for those to whom the last 


question is whether they shall exist or 
die there is no time or force for acquir- 
Not How 


Can we live at all? 


is the problem that almost every Amer- 


} 
Shai 


ing plumpness of the body. 
l 


we live? but 


ican is all his life compelled to face. 
The 


diseases, of 


neuroses, or functional nervous 


which sick headache, neu- 
rasthenia (nervous exhaustion), neural- 
gia, s 


types, — are vastly more frequent and 


inal irritation, and hay fever are 


more complex in the Northern and East- 
ern part of the United 
all the world besides. 


States than in 
These maladies 
are an evolution, a differentiation of the 
nervous exhaustion, produced by our cli- 
mate and institutions. They have in- 
creased pari passu with the increase of 
activity and the complexity and friction 
of our civilization. They did not appear 
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in the first century of the republic, for 
time must elapse before climatie pecul- 
iarities could show, on a wide scale, 
their special effects on the organization; 
in the last half century the 


stress and friction of civilization, under 


furthermore, 


the influence of the railway, the news- 


pape r, 


to a degree unparalleled in modern or 


and the telegraph, have increased 
ancient times. From this same cause — 
civilization —the European as well as 
the American nerves have been affected, 
especially in France, though on account 
of differences of climate and institutions 
far less than in our own country. 
Susceptibility to aleohol and tobacco 
is one of the most striking characteris- 
tics of the many evidences of American 
We 


stimulants and narcotics as our fathers 


nervousness. cannot bear these 


could; we cannot bear them as can the 
English, or Germans, or French; indeed, 
all the Old World can both drink and 
more than the Americans. Even 


smoke 
coffee can be indulged in with freedom 
only by a minority of the population in 
the Northern States, and a cup of weak 
tea is for many a sure prescription for a 
wakeful night. Foreigners traveling and 
sojourning here must be far more cautious 
than is their wont with the purest and 
liquors; 
long abroad, can often partake of the 
native wines, and also of stronger liquors, 
that 
intoxication, perhaps lead directly to the 
In truth, this 
malady of the nervous system 


mildest while Americans, when 


to a degree at home would induce 


symptoms of alcoholism. 
functional 
which we call inebriety, as distinguished 
from the vice or habit of drunkenness, 
may be said to have been born in Amer- 
ica, has here developed sooner and far 
more rapidly than elsewhere, and here 
also has received earlier and more suc- 
cessful attention from men of science. 
The increase of the disorder has forced 
us to study it and to devise plans for its 
relief. 

All of the above reasonings apply to 
the Northern and Eastern portions of 
the United States far more than to the 
Southern States or to Canada. In the 
South, particularly in the Gulf States, 
there are not the extremes of heat and 


es 

23 
cold, nor the peculiar dryness of the air, 
The Southern 
winters are mild, with little or 


that have been described. 
no snow 
and abundance of rain and dampness, 
while the summers are never as intense- 
ly hot as in the latitude of Boston and 
New York. Throughout the the 


Southern climate is both more equable 


year 


and more moist than that of the North. 
Herein is explained the most interesting 
and suggestive fact that functional nerv- 
ous diseases of all kinds regularly dimin- 
ish in frequency and variety as we go 
South. 

perature, but more of steady cold than 
the States, while the air is kept moist by 


Canada has extremes of tem- 


numerous rivers, lakes, and the wide ex- 
tent of forest; it does not therefore share, 
to any marked degree, in the nervous- 
ness of the Northern United States. 
From the vantage-cround of the above 
facts and philosophy, and with the light 
afforded by the past and present expe- 
rience of races and nations, it becomes 
possible to see, though dimly and for a 
limited period, into the physical future 
of the American people. In the thirtieth 
century, as now, America will be inhab- 
ited by all the leading races of modern 
civilization, although by that time there 
will have been an enormous advance to- 
ward unity. At the present time it is 
observed that the process of American- 
ization among our recent fc reigners goes 
on with great rapidity; the peculiarities 
of our climate being so decided, univer- 
sal, and impressive that even the second 
generation of stolid and plethoric Ger- 
mans often acquires the sharpness of feat- 
ures, delicacy of skin, and dryness of 
hair that everywhere and for a long pe- 
riod have been rightly looked upon as 
American characteristics. Some of the 
most sensitive and impressible among 
the nervous sufferers that come under 
my care are Germans of American birth, 
but whose immediate ancestors came di- 
rectly from the father-land. I have seen 
highly nervous Englishmen and Irish- 
men who early emigrated to this coun- 
try and engaged in severe mercantile or 
professional pursuits; such persons are 
sometimes so changed, even in a half 
or quarter of a century, as to become 
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almost as sensitive as the majority of in- 
door-working, native-born Americans. 
Alcohol they cannot use with any free- 
dom, and must smoke, if at all, very 
moderately; they may be attacked by a 
myriad of nervous symptoms, common 
enough in this land, but in Europe al- 
most unknown and uncredited. 

But in spite of these quick and mani- 
fest ch inges wroucht by our climate, the 
dominant characteristics of the general 
stock by which America is peopled must 
prevail over environment, not only for a 
rhe 


conjoined 


century, but for many centuries. 
union of races by marriage, 
the 


forces of social and business intercourse, 


with constantly acting automatic 
will tend, it is true, to homogeneity, but 
the leading race characteristics, mental 
and physical, will remain. 

] 


Very important, at least very radical, 


changes in our climate cannot be ex- 
pected ; extremes of heat and cold and 
dryness of the atmosphere will yet be 
The forest, like the 


ocean, is a great equalizer of tempera- 


notable features. 
ature, making the summers less hot and 
the winters less cold, breaking the force 
of winds, preserving moisture, and filling 


The cutting off of 


our forests has probably made both our 


our rivers and lakes. 


winters and summers more severe; and 
the increasing number of sunstrokes and 
heat prostrations during the last decade 
is very likely the result of this cause, 
although heightened sensitiveness of or- 
ganization and greater susceptibility to 


alcohol 


must be considered. The move 
for the preservation of forests, especial- 
ly in the West, if successful, as in a de- 
cree it will be, must have a certain in- 
fluence on climate during the centuries 
to come, making the atmosphere moister, 
and therefore less stimulating and ex- 
hausting. 

In the future, as in the past, diseases 
will change in their nature, their symp- 
toms, and their fatality with the changes 
in the constitution, the habits, and the 
lives of the people. Already, during the 
last half century, types and phases and 
symptoms of disease have visibly changed 
the 
American physique: acute febrile and 


with the changes above noted in 
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inflammatory disorders, once so rapidly 
and widely fatal among all classes, have, 
in the higher orders, visibly declined 
both in frequency and virulence, and in 
their place have arisen a vast army of 
nameless nervous symptoms, which to all 
the centuries prior to the nineteenth 
were unknown and unimagined. Fear- 
ful and once-dreaded epidemics are now 
short-lived ; 


limited, local, and as a rule 


sanitary science, with its various ap- 
pliances and increasing powers, either 
keeps them at a distance, or else hems 
them in, surrounds them, and forces an 


easy surrender. In certain sections of 
the country malaria, and in n¢ arly all sec- 
tions ty phoid and typhus fevers, are de- 
creasingly common and severe, while in 
their place we have such distressing but 
rarely fatal maladies as neuralgia, sick 
headache, 


fever, — diseases compa 


nervous exhaustion, and hay 
ively so recent 
that m ny even now believe them to be 
Much of dis- 


is not a substance or entity, but a 


subjective and imaginary. 


mode of motion of the forces in the or- 


It must therefore be modified 


ranism. 
by, and in 1 ecree correspond to, the 
that the 


A nervous man, when attacked by any 


changes organism undergoes. 
malady whatsoever, is sick in a different 
way from the plethoric and the phleg- 


matic. The nervous diathesis — the dom- 
inant type of constitution in the brain- 
working classes of America — impresses 
itself on every disease that attacks the 
system as demonstrably as malaria or 
syphilis; even our fevers become nerv- 
ous, and nervous symptoms of a varied 
and indefinite character complicate all 
local and ceneral disorder. 

This increase of neuroses cannot be 
arrested suddenly; it must yet go on for 
at least twenty-five or fifty years, when 
all of these disorders shall be both more 
numerous and more complex than at 
But 


are already developing signs of improved 


present. side by side with these 
health and vigor that cannot be mistak- 
en; and the time must come — not un- 
likely in the first half of the twentieth 
century — when there will be a halt or 
the 
nervous diseases, and while the absolute 


retrograde movement in march of 
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J 
number of them may be great, relatively 
to the population, they will be less fre- 
quent than now. 

Accumulated and transmitted wealth 
is to be in this, as in other countries, 
one of the safecuards of national health. 
Health is indeed the olfspring of wealth. 
Always and everywhere abject and op- 
sickly, or liable to 
and on the average is short- 


lived; febrile and inflammatory disorders, 


pressed poverty is 


sickness, 


plagues, epidemics, great accidents and 


catastrophes even, visit first and last and 


remain lo ivest with those who have no 


money. The anxiety that is almost al- 
ways born of poverty; the fear of still 
greater poverty, of distressing want, of 
sickness that is sure to come; the posi- 


food that is conven- 
clothi ig that 


tive deprivation of 


ient, of is comfortable, of 
dwellings that are sightly and healthful; 
the constant and hopeless association 
with misery, discomfort, and despair; the 
lack of education through books, schools, 
or travel; the but forced 


and one of the 


1 


absence of all 
vacations, —the result, 
worst res ilts, ot poverty, — added to the 
the 


tion of useless struggle, — all these fae- 


eorroding force of envy and frie- 


tors that make up, or attend upon, sim- 
, ; 


pie want of money are in every feature 


antagonistic to health and longevity. 
Only when the poor become absolute 
paupers, and the burden of life is taken 
from them and put upon the state or 
public charity, are they in a condition 


For the 


majority of the poor, and for many of 


of assured health and long life. 


the rich, the one dread is to come upon 
the town; but as compared with many 
a home the poor-house is a sanitarium. 
The inmates of our public institutions of 
charity of the modern kind are often the 
happiest of men, blessed with an en- 
vironment on the whole far more salu- 
brious than that to which they have 
been accustomed, and favorably situat- 
Here, in a 
sanitary point of view, the extremes of 


ed for a serene longevity. 


wealth and poverty meet; both condi- 
tions being similar in this, — that they 
remove the friction main 
For 


the same reasons, well-regulated jails are 


which is the 
cause of ill health and short life. 
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healthier than many homes, and one of 
the best prescriptions for the broken- 
down and distressed is for them to com- 
mit some crime. 

The augmenting wealth of the Amer- 
ican people during the last quarter of a 
century is already making its impress on 
the national constitution, and in a va- 
riety of ways. A fat bank account tends 
to make a fat 
amid all stages of civilization and semi- 
the 
been larger and heavier than the poor. 
Wealth, indeed, if it be 


permanent, supplies all 


man; in all countries, 


barbarism, wealthy classes have 


abundant and 
the 
conditions possible to humanity that are 


external 


friendly to those qualities of the phy- 
sique — plumpness, roundness, size — 
that are rightly believed to indicate 
well-balanced health: providing in lib- 
eral variety agreeable and nourishing 
food and drink, tasteful and commodious 
homes and comfortable clothing; bring- 
ing within ready and tempting access 
education, and the nameless and power- 
ful diversions for muscle and mind that 
only a reasonable degree of enlighten- 
ment can obtain or appreciate; inviting 
and fortifying calmness, steadiness, re- 
pose in thought and action; inspiring 
and maintaining in all the relations of 
existence a spirit of self-confidence, in- 
dependence, and self-esteem, which, from 
a psychological point of view, are, in the 
fight for life, qualities of the highest san- 
itary importance; in a word, minifying, 
along all the line of the physical fune- 
tions, the processes of waste, and mag- 
nifying the processes of repair. So in- 
salubrious are the hygienic surroundings 
of the abjectly poor that only a slow 
adaptation to those conditions makes it 
possible for them to retain either the 
power or the desire to live. In India 
this coincidence of corpulence and opu- 
lence has been so long observed that it 
is instinctively assumed; and certain 
Brahmins, it is said, in order to obtain 
the reputation of wealth, studiously cul- 
tivate a diet adapted to make them fat. 

Herein is the partial, though not the 
entire, elucidation of the observed fact 
that, during the last two decades, the 
well-to-do classes of America have been 
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visibly growing stronger, fuller, health- 
ier. We weigh more than our fathers; 


the women in all our great centres of 
population are yearly becoming more 
plump and m beautiful; and in the 
leading brain-working occupations our 
men also are acquiring robustness, am- 
plitude, quantity of being. On all sides 
there is a visible reversion to the better 
physical appearance of our English and 
German ancestors. A thousand girls 
and boys, a thousand men in the prime 
of years, taken by accident in any of our 
large cities, are heavier and more sub- 


the 


the same age and walk of life twenty- 


stantial than were same number of 


five years ago. It could not, in fact, be 
different, for we have better food, bet- 
ter homes, more suitable clothing, less 
aAnxit ty, creater ease, and more variety 
of healthful activity than even the best 
situated of our immediate ancestors. So 
this that had it 
been otherwise one might well suspect 


inevitable was result 
that the law of causation had been sus- 
pended. 

Poverty has, it is true, its cood side 
from a hygienic as well as from other 
points of view; for, practically ° food and 
evil are but relative terms, the upper 
and nether sides of the same substance, 
and constantly tending to change places. 
The chief 


sanitary or 


advantage of poverty as a 
hygienic force is that, in 
some exceptional natures, it inspires 
the wish. and supplies the capacity to 
escape from it, and in the long strug¢le 
for liberty we acquire the power and 
the ambition for something higher and 
nobler than wealth; the impulse of the 
rebound sends us farther than we had 
dreamed. Stung by early deprivation 
to the painful search for gold, we often 
find that 
But for one whom poverty stimulates and 


treasures gold cannot buy. 


strengthens, there are thousands whom 
it subjugates and destroys, entailing dis- 
ease and an early death from genera- 
tion to generation. The majority of our 
Pilerim Fathers in New England, and 
of the primitive settlers in the Southern 
and Middle States, really knew but little 
of poverty in the sense in which the term 


is here used. They were an eminently 


hysica uture of the American People. 
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thrifty people, 
both the habits and the results of thrift 
to their homes in the New W orld. Pov- 


erty as here described is of a later evolu- 


and brought with them 


tion, following in this country, as in all 
others, the pathway of a high civiliza- 
tion. 

In the 
probably be found in America, not only 
in our large cities, but in 


centuries to come there will 
every 
and village, orders of financial nobility, 
above the 


town 


need but not above the ca- 
pacity or the disposition to work: strong 
at once in inherited wealth and inherit- 
ed character; using their vast and easy 
resources for the upbuilding of man- 
hood, physical and mental; and main- 
taining a just pride in transmitting these 
high ideals, and the means for r 
their 


ilizing 
them, to 
thus 


discomfort, 


descendants. Families 
favored ean live without physical 
and work without worrying. 
Their healthy and well-adjusted forces 
can be concentrated at will, and in the 
jects best 
adapted to their tastes and talents; 


beginning of life, on those ol 
thus 
economizing and utilizing so much that 
those who are born poor and sickly and 
ignorant are compelled to waste in often- 
times fruitless struggle. The moral in- 
fluence of such a class scattered through 
our society must be, on the whole, with 
various and obvious exceptions and qual- 
By 


keeping constantly before the public 


ifications, salutary and beneficent 
hich ideals of culture, for which wealth 


affords the means; by elevating the now 
dishonored qualities of serenity and re- 
pose to the rank of virtues, where they 


justly belong; 


and by discriminatingly 
a- 


coéperating with those who are less f 

vored in their toils and conflicts, they 
cannot help diffusing, by the laws of 
psychical contagion, a 
those 
but most imperfectly to live according 
to them. 

that 


reverence for 


same ideals in those who are able 
Thus they may help to bring 


about state yf society where men 
shall no more boast of being overworked 


, and shall 


no longer be ashamed to admit that they 


than of any other misfortune 


have both the leisure and the desire for 
thoucht: and the throne of honor so long 


held by the practical man shall be filled, 
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for the first time in the history of the 
nation, by the man of ideas. The germs 
of such a class have even now becun to 
appear, and already their power is clear- 
ly perceptible on American society. 
While all brain 


healthful and 


work is so far forth 


conducive to longevity, 
yet the different orders of mental activ- 
ity differ very widely in the degree of 
their health-giving power; the law is in- 
variable that the exercise of the hicher 
faculties is more salutary and more en- 
ervizing than the exercise of the lower. 
The hicher we 


thought the 


rise in the atmosphere of 
more we escape the strifes, 
the competitions, the worryings and ex- 
hausting disappointments, in short, all 
the infinite frictions, that inevitably at- 
tend the ] 


struggie 


for bread that all must 
have, and the more we are stimulated 


and sustained by those lofty truths for 
The 
healthful as well as more 
and the 


antidotes and means of relief 


which so few aspire. search for 
truth is more 
noble, than the search for cold, 
best of al 
for nervous disease is found in philoso- 
phy Thus it is in part that Germany, 
which in scientific and philosophic dis- 
covery does the thinking for all nations, 
and which has added more to the world’s 

] 


stock of purely original ideas than any 


other country, Greece alone execs pted, 
is less nervous than any other nation; 
thus it is also that America, which in the 
same department fed 


crumbs that fall from Germany’s table, 


has but on the 


has developed a larger variety and num- 


ber of functional nervous diseases 
all other n 

The commanding law of evolution — 
the hu- 


- affords in- 


than 
ombined. 


itions « 


the hizhest generalization that 
man mind has yet reached 


dispensable aid in solving the problem 
we are here discussing. This law, when 


rightly understood, in all its manifold 
dependencies, 


developments, complica- 


tions, ramifications, divergencies, sheds 
light on numberless questions of sociol- 
ogy which formerly were in hopeless 
It is a part of this law that 


development in any one di- 


darkness. 
crowth or 
rection, or along any one line of a race, 
family, or tribe, in time reaches its limit, 
beyond which it cannot pass, and where, 
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unless reinforced by some new or differ- 
ent impression or influence, — a supply 
of vital force from some centre outside 
of itself to take the place of that which 
is expended in the exhausting processes 
of reproduction and expansion, — it dies 
utterly away. Not more surely does a 
branch of a tree subdivide into numer- 
ous twigs, all of which must sooner or 
later reach their respective terminations, 
than do the various families of any peo- 
The 
capacity for growth in any given direc- 


ple tend to their own elimination. 


tion, physical or mental, is always limit- 
ed; no special gift of body or mind can 
be cultivated beyond a certain point, 
however great the tenderness and care 
bestowed upon it. The more rapid and 
the the the 
supply of potential force is exh: usted; 


luxurious crowth, sooner 
and the faculty or gift, whatever it may 
be, is lost only to be renewed in an en- 
tirely distinct family, or by the injee- 
of the blood rad- 


ically different race. The infinity of nat- 


tion and nerve of a 


ure is not in the endurance or perma- 


nency of any of its elements, every- 
thing is changing, everything is dying, — 
but in the exhaustlessness of the supply. 
In horses only a certain rate of vd, 


only a limited milk - f 


in cows 
power, in fowls but a moderate fertil 
can be reached in any line of 

any degree of mortal prevision : 

The dying is as natural and 

table as the living; declension i 

mal as ascension, as truly a part 

that hig 
operation of the faculties which we call 


ceptionless law. In man, 


genius is hereditary, transmissible, run- 
ning through and in families as demon- 


rifts 


strably as pride or hay fever, thx 
fath« rs 
visited upon the children and the 


as well as the sins of the 
chil- 
dren’s children; general talent, or some 


both 


rises and expands in immediate or re- 


special talent, in one or parents 
mote offspring, and ultimately flowers 


out into a Socrates, a Shakespeare, a 
Napoleon, and then falls to the ground. 
In aceofdance with this law, it is inevi- 
table that many of the strong and great 


families of America at the present day 
must perish, and their places be supplied 
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by the descendants of those who are now 
This does 


mean, as many have fancied, the dying 


ignorant and obscure. not 
out of the American people: the race 
lives while tribes and families perish; 
the periodical crops ripen and decay 
while the tree that produces them is 
every year adding to its growth. 

It is also a part of this law of evolu- 
tion that the lower must minister to the 
hicher. 
come, in part, from the weakness of the 
that 


Weil 
That a single family may 


The streneth of the strong must 


millions perish hundreds 
may survive. 
rise to enduring prominence and power, 
it is needful that through long venera- 
tions scores of families shall endure pov- 
erty and pain, and struggle with cruel 
surroundings; shall vainly desire and 
perhaps strive for wealth and fame ane 
position and ease, and sink at last in the 
conflict. For every brain worker there 
workers. Even in 
all the 
the 


that a few thousand might 


must be ten muscle 
the 


the 


Greece, flower of civiliza- 


tions, majority of population 


were slaves; 


cultivate the intellect, hundreds of thou- 


sands must cultivate the soil. One can- 


not imagine a nation in which all should 


be rich and intelligent; for a people 

composed wholly of educated million- 
is 

ligence be a curse and 


For 


America, as for all people, this law is as 


aires, inte would 


wealth the worst form of poverty. 
remorseless as gravity, and will not ¢o 
out of its way at the beck either of phi- 
The America 


of the future, as the America of the pres- 


lanthropy or philosophy. 


ent, must be a nation where riches and 


culture are restricted to the few, — to 
a body, however, the personnel of which 
changing. But although 


the 


is constantly 


the distance between extremes of 


society will still be great, perhaps even 


greater than in the past, the poor will 
have comforts and luxuries which now 
they cannot even picture, and corre- 
spondingly their health and comeliness 
should improve. The conserving and 
, body of 


muscle workers in society is erformous, 


recenerating force of a large 
and for the physical well-being of a na- 


tion indispensable, since it not only pre- 
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serves itself, but supplies the material to 


be engrafted on branches whose pro- 
ductive power is tending to decay. 

Yet further, it is a part of the law of 
evolution that nations, as well as the in- 
dividuals of which nations are composed, 
can in time so fit themselves to unfavor- 
able external conditions as practically to 
reverse them and make them favorable. 
This moulding of the internal to the ex- 
ternal, with its accompanying disappear- 
of weak 


ance elements and persistence 
strong, is a process that 


of the never 
halts or wearies, but 
] 


ceasing so long 


without 


goes on 


as there is any want of 
harmony between the internal and the 
external in the individual or the nation. 
A nation thrust into an unusual and hos- 
tile with all the 
might of its to fit it- 
environment, and to make 
there. Old 


dropped, new habits take their places; 


environment tends, 
subjective forces, 
self to that 


itself at home habits are 


instinctively or rationally, there is con- 
stant sacrifice and study and depriva- 
the internal 


Young 


America finds itself contending with the 


tion, until all friction of 


against the external disappears. 
combined disadvantages of youth, an 
climate, and the heightened 
all 


made necessary by the introduction of 


exhausting 


activity, common to civilization, 


the railroad, the telegraph and the peri- 


odical press. In the process of mould- 


ing itself to these conditions, it has been 


found necessary to seek out and develop 
numberless modes of phy sical exercise, 
} 


and 


reduce the philosophy of enjoyment 


and recreation to a science and art. 


Habits of the ages have been shifted, 


medicine and medical practice revolu- 


tionized, while inventive skill 


has wearied itself in the 


every- 
where constant 
effort to supply mechanical devices for 
senses and faculties exhausted through 
and 
disproportionate use of the brain and 


over-confinement, over-excitement, 


nervous system. In this cruel process 


thousands have perished, — are perish- 
this 


confusion, conflict, and positive destrue- 


ing to-day; but from the midst of 


tion a powerful and stable race has been 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, evolving. 


George M. Beard. 
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THE PEOPLE FOR 


I. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH being dead about 
ten o’clock in the morning, March 24, 
1603, Sir Robert Cary posted away, un- 

to King James of Scotland to in- 
the 
a baron of the realm for his ride. 


form him of ** accident;’’ and got 
made 
On his way down to take possession of 
his new kingdom, the king distributed 
the honor of knighthood right and left 
libs rally - at J heobald’s he created eight 
and twenty knights, of whom Sir Rich- 
ard Baker, aft 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, 
] 


‘* God knows how many hundreds 


rwards the author of A 
was 
one. 
] 


he made the first year,’’ says the chron- 


ick r, ‘* but it was indeed fit to vive vent 
to the passage of Honour, which during 
Queen E had 


stopped that scarce any county of En- 


izabeth’s reign been so 


gland had knights enow to make a jury.’’ 

Sir Richard Baker was born in 
and died in 1645; 
peared in 1641. 
to the death of James in 1625, when, he 
the the 
life of Charles I., the storm of the season 
off in 


1568, 
his Chronicle ap- 
It was brought down 
introduction to 


having written 


caused him to * break amaze- 


ment,’’ for he had thought the race of 
‘* Stewards ”’ likely to continue to the 
‘¢ world’s end;’’ and he never resumed 
his 
thir 


tilting, 


pen. In the reign of James two 
os lost their lustre, — the exercise of 
which Elizabeth made a special 
solemnity, and the band of yeomen of 
the both 


stature and other cood parts, who sraced 


cuard, choicest for 


pers¢ ns 


Elizabeth; James 
Realities that 


the court of ‘* was so 


intentive to he little re- 


“1 shows,’’ and in his time these 


cant utterly to be neglected. The virgin 
queen was the last ruler who seriously re- 
garded the pomps and splendors of feud- 
alism. 

It was characteristic of the age that 
the 


his fifty-ninth year, should have been 


death of James, which occurred in 


attributed to 


dead 


by rumor ** noyson; ”’ but 


‘* being , and his body opened, there 


WHOM SHAKESPEARE 
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was no sign at all of poyson, his inward 
parts being all sound, but that his Spleen 
was a little faulty, which might be cause 
Acue: the 
ordinary hich way, especially in old bod- 
ies, to a natural death.”’ 


enough to cast him into an 


The chronicler records among the men 
of note of Sir 
Vere, ‘* 


his one eye, could see more in the 


James’s time Francis 
who as another Hannibal, with 
Mar- 
tia! Discipline than common men can do 
Sir Edward Coke; Sir Fran- 


cis Bacon, ‘* who besides his profounder 


with two; ’’ 


book, of Novum Organum, hath written 
the reign of King Henry the Seventh, in 
so sweet a style, that like Manna, it 
pleaseth the tast of all palats;’’ Will- 
iam Camden, whose Description of Brit- 
ain *seems to keep Queen Elizabeth 
alive after death; ’’ ‘‘ and to speak it in 
a word, the Trojan Horse was not fuller 
of Heroick Grecians, than King James 
his Reign was full of men excellent in 
A nong these 
was an old university acquaintance of 


Baker’s, ** Mr. John Dunne, who k 
ing Oxford, lived at the Innes of Court, 


all kindes of Learning.’’ 
av- 


not dissolute, but 
Visitor of 


of Playes, a great 


very neat; a great 


Ladies, a great frequenter 


writer of conceited 
Verses; until such times as King James 
the of his 
Wit, was a means that he betook him to 


taking notice of pregnancy 
the study of Divinity, and thereupon 
proceeding Doctor, was made Dean of 
Pauls; and became so rare a Preacher, 
that ; but 
even admired by all who heard him.’’ 


he was not only commended, 


The times of Elizabeth and James 
were visited by some awful casualties 
and portents. From December, 1602, to 
the December following, the plague de- 

the 


that in the sixth year of 


stroyed 30,518 persons in London; 
same disease 
Elizabeth killed 20,500, and in the thir- 
ty-sixth year 17,890, besides the lord 
mayor and three aldermen. In Jan- 
uary, 1606, a mighty whale came up the 
Thames within eight miles of London, 


whose body, seen divers times above 
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water, was judged to be longer than the 
largest s] ip on the river; ** but when she 
tasted scented the 
Land, ”? Not 
fortunate was a vast whale cast upon 
the Isle 
which was ‘‘ twenty Ells long, and thir- 
foot the 


the fresh water and 


she returned into the sea. 


£0 


of Thanet, in Kent, in 1575, 


belly to the 


teen broad from 


backbone, and eleven foot between the 
eyes. One of his eves being taken out 
cart with 
the Oyl being 


Parmacit- 


head was more than a 
could 
out of his head 
Nor the monstrous fish cast ashore 


1564, 


of his 


horses draw; 
was 


in Lincolnshire in which measured 
a tail 
‘twelve men stood 
he Oyl.”’ 
In 1612 a comet appeared, which in the 
; Dr. Bain! ridge, 
mathematician of Oxford, 


the 
the earth, and 


six yards between the eyes and had 


fifteen feet broad; 


upright in his mouth to get t 


opinion of the great 


was as 


iar 


above as the moon is above 


moon 
the se que l of it was that 
} 


lauchters 


infinite and devastations fol- 


lowed it both in Germany and other coun- 


tries. in Standish, in Lanea- 
hi havin 


ad 
1e other be- 
(One 
presaged 


iden child was born 


four legs, f » Ihe with 
tw 
hind, like 

thinks of the prodigies that 


the 


» Taces, 
the picture of Janus. 
birth ol Gk ndower. ) Also, the same 
\ npsl i ©, « i 


he itl , 
Tt 11s 


yt ir, 
in wife ¢ i 
1 the chil 


eath with a sudden 


‘* was himself ar » both burned 


lightning, no fire 
ng outwardly upon him, and yet 
¢ for the space of almost three 

he 
This year the Globe pl Ly -house, 
Ban the 
lowing the new play-house, the 


Lane, 


was quite consumed to 


kside, was burned, and 
in Golding ‘* was by neg- 
-ot a ean burned down 
hi r also, 1614, 


his 
l-on-Avon w 


candle, ¢ 


to the vround.”’ In t yea 
+f 


ror 


the 


the f Stra 


burned. 


town oO 


One ol 


as 
strangest 
however, happened he year 
(1558), when ‘dyed Sir 
Lord Warden of the 


whom it is reported for 


events, 
in first 
of Elizabeth 
Thomas Cheney, 
Cinque P 


a certain, t 


rts, of 
hat his pulse did beat more 
than three quarters of an hour after he 


y as if he had 


was dead, as strong] been 
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still alive.’”’ In 1580 a strange appari- 
tion happened in Somersetshire, — three 
score personages all clothed in black, a 
furlong in distance from those that be- 
held them; 
and a 
ished 


strange company, in like manner, 


‘¢ and after their appearing, 
little while tarrying, they van- 
another 
] 


coior 


away, but immediately 


and number appeared in the same place; 


and they encountered one another and 


so vanished away. And the third time 


appeared that number again, all in bright 


armour, and encountered one another, 


and so vanished away. This was ex- 


Sir George Norton, and 


ynest men that saw it, to 


amined before 

by four he 
? Equally well substantiated, 
was what happened in Here- 
1571: “A 
with 


probably, 
field of three 
the Trees 
place and 


fordshire in 
J Blackmore, 
and |} from its 
passed over another field, travelling in 
highway that goeth to Herne, and 
gg Herefordshire 
pl we for this sort of 

In 15 


visited 


ces, moved 
the 
was a fa- 
ot 
75 the little town of Kin- 


the re stay¢ 
vorite exerci 
nature. 


naston was 
‘On the 


by an earthquake: 
seventeenth of Fel ruary at six 
he evening, the earth be 
to open and a Hill with a Rock un 
1 
| 


clock of t van 
ler it 
(making at first a great bellowing noise, 
was heard a great way off) lifted 
creat heicht, and beg: 


the 


which 
itself up a 
travel, bearin 
that 


Flocks of She p abidins 


in to 


alone with it ‘rees 


grew upon it, the Sheep-folds, and 
there 


from whence 


at the 


same time. In the place 
it was first moved, it left a gaping dis- 
tance forty foot broad, and forescore Ells 
lon the whole Field was about twenty 


Acres. 


Ch ippell stand 


Passing alone, it overthrew a 


ing in the way, removed 
an Ewe-Tree planted in the Churchyard, 
the West into the East; with the 


rom 


£ 
i 

like force it thrust before it High-wayes, 
Sheep-folds, Hedges and 
Tilled ground Pasture, and again turned 


Trees, made 


Pasture into Tillage. Havine walked 


in this sort from Saturday in the even- 
ing, till Monday noon, it then stood still.’’ 
It seems not improbable that Birnam 
wood should come to Dunsinane. 

It was for an age of faith, for a people 


whose credulity was fed on such prodi- 
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gies and whose imagination glowed at 
such portents, that Shake- 


speare wrote, weaving into the realities 


wonderful 


of sense those awful mysteries of the 
supernatural which hovered not far away 
from every. Englishman of his time. 
Shakespeare was born in 1564, when 
Elizabeth had on the 
throne, and he died in 1616, nine years 
before Jame s .. 


been six years 
of the faulty spleen, 
was carried to the royal chapel in West- 
minster, ‘* with great solemnity, but with 
Old Baker, who 
he was the unwor- 
knights made at Theobald’s, 
nds to mention William Shake- 


at the tail end of the men of note 


creater lamentation.’’ 
says of himself that 
thiest of the 
condesc¢ 
speare 


The ocean is not 


of Elizabeth’s time. 
] 
i 


more boundless, he affirms, than the num- 


ber of men of note of her time; and 
after he has finished with the statesmen 


(‘‘ an 


ends was Robert 


exquisite statesman for his own 
Earl of Leicester, and 
for his Countries good, Sir William Ce- 
cill, Lord Burleigh ’’) 
great commanders, the learned gentle- 


men 


, the seamen, the 


and writers (among them Roger 


Askam, who had sometime been school- 
master to (Jueen 


light in gaming and eock- 


Elizabeth, but, taking 
too great de 
fichting, lived and died in mean estate), 
the learned divines and preachers, he 
‘¢ After such might 
be thought ridiculous to speak of Stage- 


concludes, men, it 


players; but seeing excellency in the 
meanest things deserve remembring, and 
Roscius the 


History with such commendation, it may 


Comedian is recorded in 
be allowed us to do the like with some 
of our Nation. Richard Bourbidge and 
Edward Allen, two such actors as no 
ace must ever look to see the like; and 
to make their Comedies compleat, Rich- 
Part called 
never had his match, 
For Writers of Playes, 
and such as have been Players them- 
selves, William Shakespeare and Ben- 


jamin Johnson have especially left their 
, 


ard Tarleton, who for the 
the Clowns Part, 


never will have. 


Names recommended to posterity.’ 
Richard Burbadge) 


was the first of the great English tragic 


Bourbidge (or 


actors, and was the original of the great- 
er number of Shakespeare’s heroes, — 
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Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Shylock, Mac- 
beth, Richard III, Romeo, Brutus, ete. 
Dick Tarleton, one of the privileged 
scapegraces of social life, was regarded 
by his contemporaries as the most witty 
The clown 
was a permitted character in the old 


of clowns and comedians. 
theatres, and intruded not only between 
the acts, but even into the play itself, 
with his quips and antics. It is prob- 
able that he played the part of clown, 
grave-digger, etc., in Shakespeare’s com- 
edies, and no doubt took liberties with 
his It is thought that part of 
Hamlet’s advice to the players — ‘‘ and 


parts. 


let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them,’’ ete. — 
was leveled at Tarleton. 

The question is often asked, but 1 
consider it an idle one, whether Shake- 
speare was appreciated in his own day 
as he is now. That the age was unable 
to separate him from itself, and sce his 
great stature, is probable; that it en- 
joyed him with a sympathy to which we 
are strangers there is no doubt. To us 
he is inexhaustible. The more we study 
him, the more are we astonished at his 
multiform genius. In our complex civ- 
ilization, there is no development of pas- 
sion, or character, or trait of human nat- 
ure, no social evolution, that does not 
find expression somewhere in those mar- 
velous plays; and yet it is impossible 
for us to enter into a full, sympathetic 
enjoyment of those plays unless we can 
in some measure re-create for ourselves 
the atmosphere in which they were writ- 
ten. To superficial observation great 
ceniuses come into the world at rare in- 
tervals in history, in a manner inde- 
pendent of what we call the progress of 
the race. It may be so; but the form 
the genius shall take is always deter- 
mined by the age in which it appears, 
and its expression is shaped by the en- 
vironments. with the 
Bedouin desert life of to-day, which 
little for three thousand 
years, illumines the book of Job like an 
electric light. Modern into 
Hellenic and Asiatie life has given a 
new meaning to the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, and greatly enhanced our enjoy- 


Acquaintance 
has changed 


research 
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ment of them. A fair comprehension of 
the Divina Commedia is impossible with- 
out some knowledge of the factions that 
rent Florence; of the wars of Guelf and 
Ghibelline; of the spirit that banished 
Dante, 
in Ravenna instead of a sepulchre in the 
pantheon of Santa Croce. Shakespeare 
it had long been 


and gave him an humble tomb 


was a child of his age: 
preparing for him; its expression culmi- 
nated in him. It was essentially a dra- 


matic age. He used the accumulated 


materials of centuries. He was play- 


wright as well as poet. His variety and 
genius cannot otherwise be 


for. He called in 


age of many generations, and reissued it 


multiform 
accounted the coin- 
purified and unalloyed, stamped in his 


own mint. There was a Hamlet prob- 
ably, there were certainly Romeos and 
Juliets, on the stage before Shakespeare. 
In him were received the imaginations, 
the inventions, the aspirations, the su- 
perstitions, the humors, the supernat- 
ural him the con- 


intimations; in met 


verging rays of the genius of his age, as 
in a lens, to be sent onward thenceforth 
in an ever-broadening stream of light. 

It was his fortune to live not only in 
a dramatic age, but in a transition age, 
when feudalism was passing away, but 
while its shows and splendors could still 
The digni- 
vas so far 

put upon 
the stage as a player’s spectacle; but the 


be seriously comprehended. 
ty that 
abated that royalty could be 


doth hedge a king 


reality of kings and queens and court 
pageantry was not so far past that it did 
not appeal powerfully to the imagina- 
tions of the frequenters of the Globe, 
the Rose, and the Fortune. They had 
no such feeling as we have’ in regard to 
the pasteboard kings and queens who 
strut their brief hour before us in ana- 
chronic absurdity. 

But, besides that he wrote in the spirit 
of his age, Shakespeare wrote in the 
language and the literary methods of his 
time. This is not more evident in the 
contemporary poets than in the chroni- 
They all delighted 


in ingenuities of phrase, in neat turns 


clers of that day. 
and conceits; it was a compliment then 


to be called a ** conceited ”’ writer. 
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Of all the guides to Shakespeare’s 
time, there is none more profitabk or en- 
tertaining than William Harrison, who 
Holinshed’s The 


Description of England, as it fell under 


wrote tor chronicle, 


his eyes from 1577 to 1587. Harrison’s 
an unfailing mine of infor- 


mation for all 


England is 
the historians of the six- 
teenth century; and in the edition pub- 
lished by the New Shakespeare Socie- 
ty, and edited, with a wealth of notes 


Mr. 


Furnivall, it is a new reve- 


and contemporary 
Frederick J. 


lation of Shakespeare’s England to the 


references, by 


cveneral reader. 


Harrison himself is an interesting 
character, and trustworthy above the 
general race of chroniclers. He was 
born in 1534, or, to use his exactness of 
the 18th of April, 


4, Secunde 56, at Lon- 


statement, ‘upon 


hora 11, minut 


don, in Cordwainer streete, otherwise 
This 
that in 
Henry 8 polleth his head; after whom 


called bowe-lane.’’ year was also 


remarkable as which ‘‘ King 
his household and nobility, with the rest 
of his subjects do the like.”’ It was the 


year before Anne Boleyn, haled away 
to the Tower, 


executed in the space of fourteen day s, 


accused, condemned, and 


‘‘ with sigheing teares’’ said to the 


rouch Duke of Norfolk, ** Hither I « 


lord, to fetch a crown impe- 


ame 
once my 
rial; but now to reeeive, I hope, a crown 
1544, 
the litany in the En- 


immortal.’? In the boy 
St. Paul’s school; 


elish tongue, 


was at 


by the king’s command, 
was that year sung openly in St. Paul’s, 
and we have a glimpse of Harrison with 
the other children, enforced to buy those 
books, walking in general procession, as 
was appointed, before the king went to 
Harrison was a student at 
both Oxford and Cambridge, 
bachelor of the 
latter in 1569, when he had been an 
Oxford M. A. of seven years’ 
Before this he was household chaplain 
to Sir William Brooke, Lord Cobham, 


who gave him in 1588-9 the rectory of 


Boulogne. 
taking the 
degree of divinity at 


standing. 


Radwinter, in Essex, which he held till 
his death, in 1593. 
stalled canon of 
1559 and 


In 1586 he was in- 
Windsor. 


1571 he married Marion Ise- 


Between 
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brande, of whom he said in his will, re- 
ferring to the sometime supposed un- 


lawfulness of priests’ marriages, ‘‘ by 
the laws of God I take and repute in all 
respects for my true and lawful wife.’’ 
At Radwinter, the old parson, working 
in his garden, collected Roman coins, 
wrote his chronicles, and expressed his 
mind about the raseally lawyers of Es- 
flowed all the wealth of 


The lawyers, in those days, 


sex, to whom 
the land. 
stirred up contentions, and then reaped 
the profits. ‘* Of all that ever I knew 
in Essex,”’ Harrison, ‘* Denis and 
Mainford exe elled, till John of Ludlow, 


alias 


says 


Mason, came in place, unto whom 
in comparison these two were but chil- 
dren.’? This last did so harry a client 

rs that the latter, still called 
new 


for four y« 


upon for fees, ‘* went to bed, and 


within four days made an end of his 


woeful life, even with care and pensive- 
ness.’’ And after his death, the lawyer 
so handled his 


never sheep shorn in 


that there 
May, so 
clipped of his fleece present, as he was 
The Welsh were 
the most litigious people. A Welsh- 


bare- 


son * was 


near 


ot many to come. 


man would walk up to London 
legged, carrying his hose on his neck, 
had no 


change, importune his countrymen till 


to save wear and because he 
he got half a dozen writs, with which he 
would return to molest his neighbors, 
though no one of his quarrels was worth 
the money he paid for a single writ. 

The humblest mechanic of England 
to-day has comforts and conveniences 
which the richest nobles lacked in Har- 
rison’s day, but it was nevertheless an 
age of great luxury and extravagance; 
of brave apparel, costly and showy be- 
yond that of any Continental people, 
though wanting in refined taste; and of 
mighty banquets, with service of massive 
plate, troops of attendants, and a sur- 
feit of rich food and strone drink. 

In this luxury the clergy of H»rrison’s 
rank did not share. Harrison was poor 
on forty pounds a year. He complains 
that the clergy were taxed more than 
ever, the church having’ become “an 
ass whereon every man is to ride to mar- 
ket and 


east his wallet.’’ 


They paid 
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foo 


tenths and first fruits and subsidies, so 
that out of twenty pounds of a benefice 
the did not more 
than £13 6s. 8d. for himself and his fam- 
ily. “They had to pay for both prince 
and laity, and both grumbled at 
slandered them. 


incumbent reserve 


and 
Harrison cives a good 
account of the higher clergy; he says 
the bishops were loved for their pain- 
ful diligence in their calling, and that 
the clergy of England were reputed on 
the Continent 
Greek 


toncue. 


skill- 
the 


however, a 


as learned divines, 


ful in and Hebrew and in 


Latin There was, 
scarcity of preachers and ministers in 
Elizabeth’s their character 
What could be 
expected when covetous patrons can- 
celed their 
bestowing advowsons of benefices upon 
their 


pages, and lackeys, — when even in the 


time, and 


was not generally high. 


debts to their servants by 


bakers, butlers, cooks, crooms, 
universities there was cheating at elee- 
tions for scholarships and fellowships, 
The morals of 


the clergy were, however, improved by 


and gifts were for sale! 


frequent conferences, at which the good 
were praised and the bad reproved; and 
these conferences were ‘‘ a notable spur 
unto all the ministers, whereby to ap- 
ply their books, which otherwise (as in 
times past) would give themselves to 
hawking, hunting, tables, cards, dice, 
tipling at the ale house, shooting, and 
The clergy held a 


social rank with trades people; their 


other like vanities.’’ 


sons learned trades, and their daughters 
Jewell 


basest sort of 


might go out to service. says 
many of them were the ‘* 
people,’? — unlearned, fiddlers, pipers, 
** Not a few,’’ says Har- 
rison, *‘ find fault with our thread-bare 
if not 


wives were the causes of our woe.’’ He 


and what not. 


gowns, as our patrons but our 
thinks the ministers will be better when 
the patrons are better, and he defends 
the right of the clergy to marry and to 
leave their goods, if they have any, to 
their widows and children instead of to 
the church, or to some school or alms- 
house. What if their wives are fond, 
after the decease of their husbands, to 
bestow themselves not so advisedly as 


their calling requireth; do not duch- 
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esses, wives 


and knights’ 
offend in the like fully so often as they? 


countesses, 


And Eve, remarks the old philosopher 
of Radwinter, — ** Eve will be Eve, 
though Adam would say nay.” 

The apparel of the clergy, at any rate, 
was more comely and decent than it 
ever was in the popish church, when 
the pric sts ‘* went either in divers colors 
like players, or in garments of light hue, 
with their 
shoes piked, their hair crisped, their 


as yellow, red, green, ete.; 
girdles armed with silver; their shoes, 
buckled like 
metal; their apparel (for the most part) 
of silk, 


laced and buttoned with gold; so that 


spurs, bridles, ete., with 


and richly furred; their caps 


to meet a priest, in those days, was to 
behold a peacock that spreadeth his tail 
when he danceth before the hen.’’ 
Hospitality amongst the clergy was 
never better used, and it was increased 
by their marriage; for the meat and 
drink were prepared more orderly and 
frugally, the household was better looked 
to, and the There 


was perhaps less feasting of the rich 


poor oftener “fed. 


in bishops’ houses, and ‘* it is thought 
much peradventure, that some bishops 
in our time do come short of the ancient 
gluttony and prodigality of their prede- 
cessors;’’ but this is owing to the cur- 
tailing of their livines, and the excessive 
prices whereunto things are grown. 
Harrison spoke his mind about digni- 
taries. He makes a passing reference 
Becket as ** the old Cocke 


of Canturburie,’’ who did crow in be- 


to Thomas a 


half of the see of Rome, and the 


} 
cot kerels 


** young 
other sees did imitate his 
demeanour.’’ He is glad that images, 


shrines, and tabernacles are removed 


out of churches. The stories in glass 
windows remain only because of the cost 
of replacing them with white panes. He 
would like to stop the wakes, guilds, 
paternities, church-ales, and brides-ales, 
with all their thinks 
they could get on very well without the 


rioting, and he 


feasts of apostles, evangelists, martyrs, 
the holy-days after Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, and those of the Vir- 
gin Mary, with the rest. ‘* It isa world 
to see,’’ he wrote of 1552, ‘‘ how ready 
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the Catholicks are to east the commun- 
ion tables out of their churches, which 
in derision they call Oysterboards, and 
to set up altars whereon to say mass.’’ 
And he tells with sinful gravity this tale 
of a sacrilegious sow: **‘ Upon the 23d 
of August, the high altar of Christ 
Church in Oxford was trimly decked up 
after the popish manner; and about the 
a sow cometh into 
the quire, and pulled all to the ground; 
for which fact, it is said she 
was afterwards beheaded; but to that I 
Think of the condition 
of Oxford when pigs went to 


middest of evensone, 
heinous 


am not privy.’’ 
mass! 
Four years after this there was a sick- 
ness in* England, of which a third part 
of the pe ople did taste, and many clergy- 
men, who had prayed not to live after 
the death of Queen Mary, had their de- 
sire, the Lord hearing their prayer, says 
Harrison, ‘‘ and intending thereby to 
give his church a breathing time.’’ 
There were four classes in England, 
— gentlemen, citizens, yeomen, and ar- 
tificers or laborers. Besides the nobles, 
any one can call himself a gentleman 
who can live without work and buy a 
coat of arms, —though some of them 


‘*bear a bigger sail than his boat is 


able to sustain.’”” The complaint of 
sending abroad youth to be educated is 
an old one; Harrison says the sons of 
gentlemen went into Italy, and brought 
nothing home but mere atheism, infidel- 
ity, vicious conversation, and ambitious, 
proud behavior, and retained neither re- 
ligion nor patriotism. Among citizens 
were the merchants, of whom Harrison 
for, like 


the lawyers, they were no furtherance to 


thought there were too many; 


the commonwealth, but raised the price 
of all 


trade times, sugar was sixpence a pound, 


commodities. In former, free- 
now it is two shillings sixpence; rai- 
sins were one penny, and now sixpence. 


Not 


trade, they have sought out the East 


content with the old European 
and West Indies, and likewise Cathay 
and Tartary, whence they pretend, from 
their now and then suspicious voyages, 
they bring home great commodities. 
But Harrison cannot see that prices are 
one whit abated by this enormity, and 
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ly they carry out of England the 


certain 
best of its wares. 

The yeomen are the stable, free men, 
who for the most part stay in one place, 
the 
diligent, sometimes buy the land of un- 


working farms of gentlemen, are 
thrifty gentlemen, educate their sons to 
the schools and the law courts, and leave 
them money to live without labor. These 
are the men that made France afraid. 
Below these are the laborers and men 
who work at trades, who have no voice 
in the commonwealth, and crowds of 
young serving-men who become old beg- 
gars, highway robbers, idle fellows, and 
spreaders of all vices. There was a com- 
plaint then, as now, that in many trades 
men scamped their work, but, on the 


had 


never been so good; only there were too 


whole, husbandmen and artificers 
many of them, too many handicrafts of 
ap- 
a fault all along in history 


which the country had no need. It 
pears to De 
that there are too many of almost every 
sort of people. 

In Harrison’s time the greater part of 
the building in cities and towns was of 
timber, only a few of the houses of the 
In an old 
plate giving a view of the north side 
of Cheapside, London, in 1638, we see 


commonalty being of stone. 


little but quaint gable ends and rows of 
The 


of wood and plaster, each 


small windows set close together. 
houses are 
story overhanging the other, terminat- 
ing in sharp pediments; the roofs pro- 
jecting on cantalevers, and the windows 
occupying the whole front of each of the 
lower stories. They presented a lively 
and gay appearance on holidays, when 
the pentices of the shop fronts were 
hung with colored draperies, and the 
balconies were crowded with spectators, 
and every pane of glass showed a face. 
In the open country, where timber was 
scarce, the houses were, between studs, 
impaneled with clay, red, white, or blue. 
One of the Spaniards who came over in 
the suite of Philip remarked the large 
diet in these homely cottages: ‘¢ These 
English,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ have their houses 
made of sticks and dirt, but they fare 
commonly so well as the king.” “ Where- 
by it appeareth,’? comments Harrison, 
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‘¢that he liked better of our good fare 
in such coarse cabins, than of their own 
thin diet in their prince-like habitations 
and palaces.’’ The timber houses were 
covered with tiles; the other sort with 
straw or The fairest 


were ceiled within with mortar and cov- 


reeds. houses 
ered with plaster, the whiteness and 


evenness of which excited Harrison’s 


admiration. The walls were hung with 
tapestry, arras-work, or painted cloth, 
whereon were divers histories, or herbs, 
or birds, or else ceiled with oak. Stoves 
had just begun to be used, and only in 
some houses of the gentry, ‘* who build 
feed 
Germany and elsewhere, but now and 


them not to work and in, as in 


then to sweat in, as occasion and need 
shall require.’’ Glass in windows, which 
was then good and cheap, and made 
even in England, had generally taken the 
place of the lattices and of the horn, and 
of the beryl which noblemen formerly 
used in windows. Gentlemen were be- 
ginning to build their houses of brick and 
stone, in stately and magnificent fashion. 
The 


grown in a manner ‘ passing delicacy,’ 


had also 
J 


furniture of the houses 
and not of the nobility and gentry only, 
but of the lowest sort. 


houses 


In noblemen’s 
there was abundance of arras, 
rich hangings of tapestry, and silver ves- 
sels, plate often to the value of one thou- 


The 


knights, gentlemen, and merchants had 


sand and two thousand pounds. 


great provision of tapestry, Turkie work, 
pewter, brass, fine linen, and cupboards 
thousand 
Even the inferior artificers and 


of plate worth perhaps a 
pounds. 
many farmers had learned also to garnish 
their cupboards with plate, their joined 
beds with silk hangings, and their tables 
with fine linen, — evidences of wealth 
for which Harrison thanks God and re- 
proaches no man, though he cannot see 
how it is brought about, when all things 
are grown to such excessive prices. 

Old men of Radwinter three 
things marvelously altered in England 
within their The first 
was the multitude of chimneys lately 


noted 
remembrance. 
erected; whereas in their young days 


there were not, always except those in 
the religious and manor houses, above 
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two or three chimneys in most upland 
towns of the realm; each one made his 
fire avainst a reredos in the hall, where 
he dined and The 


second was the amendment in lodging. 


dressed his meat. 
In their youth they lay upon hard straw 
pallets covered only with a sheet, and 
m ivhap a dogswain coverlet over them, 
and a good round log for pillow. If in 
seven years after marriage a man could 
buy a mattress and a sack of chaff to 
rest his head on, he thought himself as 
lord. 
thought meet only for sick women. As 
if they 


them, for there was 


well lodged as a Pillows were 


for servant were lucky 
had a sh 

nothing under 
from pricking their 
The third 


change Di 


them to keep the straw 
hides. 


the ex- 


hardened 


notable thing was 


treene (wooden) pl itters into 


pewter, and wooden into silver 


spoons 


Wooden stuff was plenty, but a 


cood farmer would not have above four 


pieces of pewter in his house; with 


his frugality, he was unable to pay his 
rent of four pounds with | 


cow or horse. It was ati 


a farmer at an ale-house, 
bravery to show what he had, slapped 
down his with six shilli: 


purse 17s in it, 


all the rest together could not match it. 
But now, savs Harrison, though the rent 
of four pounds has improved to forty, 


the farmer has six or seven years’ re 


lving by him, to purchase a new term, 
garnish his cupboard with pewter, buy 
three or 


earpets of 


four feather - beds, coverlets 


tapestry, a silver salt, a nest 


wine, and a dozen 
All these things 
wealth and 
little before 


} 
Buckhurst, 


entertain the C 


of bowls for % 


spoons 


speak ot he crowing 
Only a 


Lord 
ordered to 


luxury of the age. 
this date, in 568. 
had been 


linal de Chatillon in 


who 
Queen Elizabeth’s palace at Sheen, 
meanness of the furni- 
He showed the offi- 


cers who preceded the 


complains of the 
ture of his rooms. 
such 
is he had, but it did 
not please them. They wanted plate, he 


~1} ] 
earainal 


furniture and stuff 


lad none; such glass vessels as he had 
they thought too base. 
damask for 


They wanted 


ong tables, and he had only 
linen for a square table, and they re- 
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table. He 


his only unoccupied tester and 


is square gave the 


fused |] 


cardinal 


bedstead, and assigned to the bishop the 
bedstead upon which his wife’s waiting- 
did laid them on the 
cround. He the cardinal his own 


and ewer, candlesticks 


women lie, and 
lent 
basin from his 
own table, drinking-glasses, small cush- 


My 


Lord of Leicester sent down two pair 


ions, and pots for the kitchen. 


of fine sheets for the cardinal, and one 
pair for the | ishop. 

Harrison laments three things in his 
day: 


oppression ot 


the enhancing of rents, the daily 
poor tenants by the lords 
of manors, and the practice of usury, — 
a trade brought in by the Jews, but now 
practiced by almost every Christian, so 
that fool doth 


lend his money for nothing. He prays 


he is accounted a that 
the reader to help him, in a lawful man- 
ner, to hang up all those that take cent. 
Another 


1 


sorrowful of all, is that 


per cent. for money. eriev- 


ance, ; st 
many ae ntiemen, men of cood port and 
countenance, to the injury of the farm- 
ers and commonalty, actually turn gra- 
butelh« rs, tanners, shee p-maste rs, 


} 
woodmen. 


and 


absorption of 


Harrison also notes the 


lands by the rich; the de- 


cay of houses in the country, which 
comes ot the 


rich; the 


difficulty : 


eating up of the poor by 


the increase of poverty; the 
poor man had to live on an 
acre of er yund: his forced contentmen 


‘ and 
the divers places that formerly had good 


with bread made of oats and barley, 


tenants, and now were vacant, hop- 


yards and gardens. 

Harrison says it is not for him to de- 
seribe the pal ices of Queen Elizabeth; 
peep in at her 
ire of brick and stone, neat 


he dare ha dly rates. 
Her houses 


W 


and well situated, but in good masonry 
not to be compared to those of Henry 
i J 


VIII.’s 


ous to the eve, like paper-works, 


building; they are rather curi- 


than 
Her court 


substantial for continuance. 


is more magnificent than any other in 
Europe, whether you regard the ricl 
and infinite furniture of the household, 


the num! 


ver of officers. or the sumptuous 
And the honest chroni- 


cler is so struck with admiration of the 


entertainments. 
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virtuous maids of honor 
he ¢ 
preemuine nee ft their 
to their 


beauty of the 


that tell whether to award 


innot 
amiable counte- 


naneces or eostliness of attire, 

between which there is daily conflict and 
The 

of sundry languages and 

Would to 

their lives and conver- 

ded these gifts! 


, the most learned, are 


contention. courtiers of both sexes 
the 
an excellent vein of writing. 
God the rest of 


correspo! 


use 


have 


with 
courtiers 
worst men when they come abroad 
in shall of. 
centlewomen sound 


Greek and Latin, and are 


hear read 


or 


have 


inish, Italian, and French; 
men them. 


s of the court 


even surpass 

avoid idle- 
ne wae ge 

lle work, spinning of silk, or 

continual reading of the Holy Scriptures 

i ies, and writing diverse vol- 


umes ol 


ywn, or translating foreign 
i the 


lies, when they are not waiting 


works and 


young 
on her maj 
their 

Made al skill- 
ful in urgery of 
waters, and indry other artificial prac- 
tices pertaining to the ornature and 
mendati bodies ; and 
the y ome they co into the kiteh- 


sty, ‘¢ in the mean time apply 


herns, pricksong, and all 

The elders are 
and the distillation 
com- 
their when 
a number of delicate 
dishes of t] own devising, mostly after 
Portug 


bills of fare ( 


eceipts; and they prepare 
i trick lately taken up) to 
sive a brief rehearsal of all the dishes of 


every ¢ I do not know whether 


yurse. 
this was ¢c: d the ** higher education 
of women ”’ at the time. 


In e 


Bible, ol »f 


very Office of the palaces is a 


acts of the church, or 


} 


chronicle, for the use of whoever comes 
looks more like a 
Would 
God the houses of the nobles were ruled 
lil ] 11 *s! fol- 


like the 
t troops of serving-men in 


in, so that the court 


university than a palace. to 
The nobility are 
lowed 
showy liveries; and it is a goodly sight 
to see them muster at court, which, be- 


ing fil 


led with them, ‘‘ is made like to 
the show of a peacock’s tail in the full 
beauty, or of some meadow garnished 
with infinite kinds and diversity of 
VOL. XLII. —NO. 260. 48 
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pleasant flowers.’? Such was the disci- 
pline of Elizabeth’s court that any man 
who struck another within it had his 
right hand chopped off by the execu- 
tioner in a most horrible manner. 

The English have always had a pas- 
In the 


time grapes abounded and wine 


sion for gardens and orchards. 
Roman 
was plenty, but the culture disappeared 
after the Conquest. From the time of 
Henry IV. to Henry VIII. vegetables 
were little used, but in Harrison’s day 
the use of melons, pompions, radishes, 
cucumbers, cabbages, turnips, and the 
They had beautiful 


flower gardens annexed to the 


like was revived. 
houses, 
wherein were grown also rare and me- 
dicinal herbs; it was a wonder to see 
how many strange herbs, plants, and 
he Indies, 
Ev ry rich 


l in 


fruits were daily brought from t 
America, and the Canaries. 
flowers, an 


man had great 


one garden mize » seen from three 
hundred to four hundred medicinal herbs. 
Men extol the foreign herbs to the neg- 
lect of the native, and especially tobac- 
‘¢ which is not found of so it. effi- 


In 


were plums, apples, pears, 


co, ere 
‘hards 
fil- 


and in noblemen’s orchards store 


the or 


walnuts, 


cacy as they write.’’ 


berts; 


of strange fruit, almonds, 


— apricots, 
peaches, figs, and even in some oranges, 
lemons, and capers. Grafters also were 


at work 


‘¢ dallying, as it were, with nature and her 


with their artificial mixtures, 


course, as if her whole trade wer 


e perfect- 


ly known unto them: of hard fruits they 


soft, of 


*} | 4 ¢ 
will mak« sour sweet, of sweet 


yet more delicate; be reaving also some 
of their kernels, others of their cores, 
and finally endowing them with the flavor 
of musk, amber, or sweet spi es at their 
pleasure.’’ Gardeners turn annual into 


perpetual herbs, and such pains are 
they at that they even use dish-water 
for plants. The Gardens of Hesperides 
Pliny tells 
of a rose that had sixty leaves on one 
bud, but 1585 there 
Antwerp that had one 


are surely not equal to these. 


in was a in 


hundred and 


eighty leaves; and Harrison might have 


rose 


had a slip of it for ten pounds, but he 
thought it a ‘‘tickle hazard.’’ In his 
own little garden, of not above three 
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hundred square feet, he had near three hand of the sea-farine Portineale is not 
hundred samples, and not one of them of wanting.” The food was brought in, 


: , is “7 . é 
the common, or usually to be had. commonly, in sliver vessels at tables of 


Our kin beyond sea have always been the de cree of barons, bishops, and up- 
of solid food, and in Eliz- wards, and referred first to the principal 

h’s time their tables were more plen- personage, from whom it passed to the 
uden than those of any other na- lower end of the table, the guests not 
Harrison scientifically accounts ating of all, but choosing what each 


their inordinate appe i ‘* The ked; and nobody stuffed himself The 


m of our region,’’ he ‘6 ]y- lishes were then sent to the 
int e orth, does cause the | the remains of the feast went 
somewhat or, who lay w iting at the 


vodies do creat numbers. 


urishment, Drink was served 
jugs, and bowls of silve 
und 


iponethe table, 


I 
it to each one wh 


who mad 
what remaine: 
ten to grea it t leboard. 
in the woo nt ereat drinking 
used some- 


reof so much as 


had nothing to q lify it with, they crept nue. t wa see how the 
into th« mat W F ‘hi ne ( pl erred f og ld an sliver, which 
and ther ! a lor y > Only abo led, the new i lice gla s, whence 
to qualify } ie yf ell nis by ¢ ry t l prt a 1 ith M rano 
viol nee.’’ ] \ n ‘ I ‘] . T 3 even 
abstemious | 
like the En- | 
ded the lat- vent to | ‘ t pieces 
listemperate no profit. [arrison wanted the philos- 
all they Dp r’ stone to mix with this molten 
rher i 
for public 
milk, but- ed at the great houses, ar 
ans, a wide-op« 
maintained. Froude 


upon the flesh of notion of the style of livil 


ll kinds of fish. times by citing the details 
cooks are for the given when George Neville, brother of 
ided Frenchmen Warwick the king-maker, was made 
*) exceed in number of archbishop of York. There were pres- 
s and change of meat. Every day ent, int luding servants, thirty-five hun- 
at dinner there is beef, mutton, veal, dred persons. ‘These are a few the 
lamb, kid, pork, conie, capon, i + things used at the banquet: three hun- 


quarters of wheat, three hundred 
besides deer and wild fowl and fish, and tuns of ale, one hundred and four tuns 


ua 


as many of these as the season yielded, = dre d 


sundry delicacies ‘‘ wherein the sweet of wine, eighty oxen, three thousand 
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geese, two thousand pigs, four thousand 


conies, four thousand heronshaws, four 


thousand venison pasties cold and five 
hundred hot, four thousand cold tarts, 


four thousand cold custards, eight seals, 


four porpoises, and so on. 


The 


much tl 


merchants and gentlemen kept 
me tables as the nobles, es- 


feasts, but when alone were 


with a few dishes. They also 
» dearest food, and would have 
s but the most 


cakes, 


confections is as 


no meat from the butcher’ 
delicate, 


while their list of fruits, 


cates, and: outlandish 


long as that at 


Win 


fifty-six kinds of light 


any modern banquet. 
ran in excess. There were used 
wines, like the 
French, and thirty of the strong sorts, 
ilian and Eastern. The strong- 


, the 


best was in old times called 


better it was liked. The 
wuse it was had from the 
cious men, to whose houses 
filled, 


neither 


their bottles to be 


religious would 
for 
his 
have gone straightway to the 


beer 


be served with the worst; 


the merchant would have thought 
soul should 
devil if he 


best The 


tables was commonly a 


them any but the 


served at noblemen’s 


year old, and 


sometimes two, but this age was not us- 
ual. In households ven rally it was not 
under a month old, for beer was liked 
stale if it were not sour, while bread was 


desir« so that it was 


as possible 
not hot. 

The husbandman and artificer ate such 
meat as they could easiest come by and 


lickly ready; yet the ban- 


have most q 
q ; t ; tl trad 
inferior t 1ose of the 


husbandmen, however, 


s in London were not 
The 


pro- 


nobility. 
exceed in 


fusion, and it incredible to tell what 


meat is consumed at bridals, purifica- 


tions, such like odd meetings; but 


each guest broucht 


his own provision, 


so that the master of the house had only 


to provide bread, drink, house-room, and 


These lower classes Harrison found 
their tables, 


fire. 
very friendly at - merry 
without malice, plain without Italian or 
French subtlety, — so that it would do a 


man good to be in company among them; 
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but if they happen to stumble upon a 
piece of venison or a cup of wine or very 
strone beer, they do not stick to com- 
pare themselves with the lord-mayor, — 
and there is no public man in any city 
of Europe that may compare with him 
in port and countenance during the term 
of his office. 

Harrison commends the great silence 
used at the tables of the wiser sort, and 
generally throughout the realm, and like- 
wise the moderate eating and drinking. 
the 


somewhat at table, 


But poorer countrymen do babble 


and mistake ribaldry 
and loquacity for wit and wisdom, and 


and 


wonder, when they who have hard diet 


occasionally are cup-shotten; what 


and small drink at home to such 


come 


opportunities at a banquet! The wealth- 


ier sort in the country « ‘rtain their 
visitors from afar, however long they 


the last 
co intry men 
that of 


who joyfully re- 


stay, with as hearty a welcome 


day as the first; and the 
contrast this hospitality with 
their London cousins, 
ceive them the first day, tolerate them 
the second, weary of them the third, and 
wish ’em at the devil after four days. 


The gentry usually ate wheat bread, 


of which there were four kinds; and the 
poor cenerally bread made of rye, bar- 
ley, and even oats and acorns. Corn 


was getting so dear, owine to the fore- 


stallers and middle-men, that, says the 


historian, ‘*if the world last a while aft- 


er this rate, wheat and rye will be no 


grain for poor men to feed on; 


ed 


say 


catte rpillers [two - le 
there 


ready Pa 


are that can 


The great drink of the realm was of 
course beer (and it is to be noted that 
a great access of drunkenness came into 
England with the importation much late: 
of Holland gin) made from barley, 


] 
ops 
il PS, 
t 
t 


brewln ot 1 


and water, and upon the 


Harrison dwells lovingly, and devotes 
many pages to a description of the proe- 
ess, especially as ‘* once in a month prac- 
ticed by my wife and her maid servants.”’ 
They ground eight bushels of malt, add- 
ed half a bushel of wheat 


bushel of oat meal, poured in eighty gal- 


meal, half a 


lons of water, then eighty gallons more, 
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and a third eighty gallons, and boiled 
This, 


with a few spices thrown in, made three 


with a couple of pounds of hops. 


hogsheads of good beer, meet for a poor 
man who had only forty pounds a year. 
This t illons of 

altogether twenty shillings ; but although 
he 


month,’’ 


wo hundred beer cost 


says his wife brewed it ‘‘ once ina 
whether it lasted a whole month 
the parson does not say. He was particu- 


the 


marsh worst, and cl 


ir about the water used: Thames is 


he 


ter next 


| 

best, t 

‘the 

he et 

some parts of 
of 


d metheglin; but 


worst; 
is always the 
perry were made in 


eland, and a drink in 


Wales, calle 


, 
a kind of 


sort 
there was 
1 Es- 


s and water, called 


ais swish swash = ma le i 
sex from honey I 


-con 


which differed from the metheglin 


as chalk 


] 
mead, 


from cheese. 
In Shakespeare’s day much less time 


ind drinking than 
he 


‘+ hey- 


in eating 


was spent 
I 
formerly, when, besides breakfast in t 


forenoon and dinners, t 


were 


erages’”’ or dinner, 


before going to bed, “a te 
by r ant Bas 
feed lly, thers 


who could 


brought 


was a 


Mey ie 
yy le 


in who 
eToss 
pt 


not fast till dinner 


were, CXC youn? 
~~ = . 
time, Onliv two meais 


inner and supper. Yet the Nor- 
mans had brought in the habit of 
] 


long 


daily, < 


at the table, —a custom not 


the 


banque ts, 


o’clock in the afternoon; so that it 


together abated, since 
especially at 
three 
and go to even- 


is a hard matter to ris« 


ing prayers and return in time for sup- 
per. 


Harrison does not 


of the early meal calle 


make much acc 
: bre 


| 
| ee 
Elizabeth’s time 


unt 
akfast;”’ 
but Froude says that in 


the common hour of rising, in the coun- 


y, was four o’clock, summer and win- 
ter, and that breakfast was at five, after 
the work and 
The Earl 
and Countess of Northumberland break- 
The 


meal consisted of a quart of ale, a quart 


1 
laborers we 


to | 


which nt to 


the centlemen uSINess. 


fasted together and alone at seven. 


of wine, and a chine of beef; a loaf of 
bread is not mentioned, but we hope 
(says Froude) it may be presumed. The 


Shakespeare Wrote. [ June, 


centry dined at 
five. The merchants took dinner at noon, 


The 


university scholars out of term ate din- 


eleven and supped at 
and, in London, supped at six. 


ner at ten. The husbandmen dined at 


high noon, and took supper at. seven or 


eight. As for the poorer sort, it is need- 


less to talk of their order of repast, for 


they dined and supped 
The English 
the t 


crossest 


when they could. 
usually began meals with 
food, and ended with the 
irst the 


hottest; but 


most delicate, taking mild wines 
the 
id othe 


with the best, so that he mi 


°.} } 
and en with the 


‘ot d rwise, making his 


cht 
worse to the menials. 
se this portion of om 
1 manners with an extract fr 
Hentzner, 
598, and say 

ule to chapel 
fterwards witnessed t 
le for her dinner. 
The queen was then in her 


an l 


in the splendid procession 


sixty-fifth year ** very majestic,’ 


she walked 
Dal 


of barons, earls, ar knights of the car- 

} + —. } 

but wrink- 
nd plea 
her 


lips 
(a defect 

t to from 

ar). She had in 

‘arls with very rich d 
» } i 


+} 4 
tneir 

her 
rops; 


1; upon 


and that rea; 
9 report- 
ld of the 
er bosom 
was ladies 
have ad on 
; her 


hands were small, her fingers lone, and 


y marry; and she h 
a necklace of ls 


exe eeding fine jewe 


her stature neither small nor low: her 


her manner of speaking 
mild and ol 
Ty 


living. 
dressed in i 


That day she was 
white silk, bordered with 


beans, and over it 


pt 
a mantle of black silk, shot with silver 
threads; her 


the end of it borne by a marchioness; 


arls of the size of 


train was very long, and 


id an oblong col- 
‘9 


instead of a chain she ] 
lar of gold and jewels. As she swept 
on in this magnificence, she spoke gra- 


ciously first to one, then to another, and 
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always in the 
i 


language of any foreigner 


ressed; 


she 
kneeled, an 
face, as she was yoing along, everybody 
fell down on his knees. When she pulled 
off her be 
kissed, it was seen to be sparkling with 


whoever spoke to her 
1 wherever she turned her 


clove to give her hand to 


rings al d jewels. The ladies of the court, 
and well shaped, followed, 


the 


h indsome 


dressed for most part in white; 


and on either side she was euarded by 
fifty centle men pt nsioners, with 


the 


graciously received petitions, there was 


cilt bat- 
tle-axes. In inte-chapel, where she 


an acclaim of ‘‘ LONG LIVE QUEEN 


to which she answered, 
MY 


ELIZABETH 
‘¢] THANK YOU, 
The mu 


and the 


PEOPLE.”’ 
sic in the chapel was excellent, 


GOoOoD 


» service was over in half 
is is Hentzner’s description 
of her table: — 

‘red the room bear- 


rod, and 


who had a tal 


ing a ¢ with him another 
le-cloth, which after they 
had both kneeled three times, he spread 


the tabl 
they botl 


upon after kneeling again 


retired. Thencame two others, 


one with the rod again, the other with a 
lar, a plate, and bread; and when 


} 11 
Sait-celiar, 


th« y had kneeled as the others had done, 


and place 
table, 


cere monies pe rformed by 


d what was brought upon the 
they two the same 
first. At 
inmarried lady (we were 
told she was a countess) and along with 


with 


the 


retired 


last came an 


BUYING 


Ir one has money enough, there seems 
no reason why one should not go and 
This is 
the commonly accepted theory, on which 
the whole 


buy such a horse as he wants. 


commerce in horses is founded, 
and on which my friend proceeded. 

He was about removing from Charles- 
bridge, where he had lived many hap- 
py years without a horse, further into 
the country, where there were charming 


drives and inconvenient distances, and 
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her a married one, bearing a tasting- 
knife; the former was dressed in white 
silk, who, when she had prostrated her- 
self three in the most eraceful 
manner approached the table, and rubbed 


times, 


the plates with bread and salt, with as 
much awe as if the Queen had been pres- 
When they had waited there a lit- 
tle while, the Yeomen of the Guard en- 
tered, bare-headed, clothed in 
with a 
bringing in at each turn a course of twe 


ty-four dishes, served in plate 


ent. 


scarlet, 


colden rose upon their backs, 
n- 


of 


it vilt; these dishes were received by a 


; most 


gentleman in the same order they were 
brought, and placed upon the table, while 
the Lady Taster to each of the 
guard a mouthful to eat, of the particu- 
lar dish he had brought, for fear of 


crave 


any 
During the time that this euard, 
which consists of the tallest and stout- 
that e¢ in all En- 
gland, being carefully selected for this 


poison. 


est men an be found 


were bringing dinner, twelve 


service, 


trumpets and two kettle-drums made 
the hall rine for half an hour together. 
At the end of all this ceremonial, a num- 
ber of unmarried ladies appeared, who 
with particular solemnity lifted the meat 
into the 


Queen’s inner and more private chamber, 


off the table, and conveyed it 


where, after she had chosen for herself, 
the rest oes to the Ladies of the court.’’ 
The queen dined and supped alone, 
with very few attendants. 
Charles Dud ey Warner. 


A HORSE. 


where a horse would be very desirable, 
But 


seemed at first an extravagant if not sin- 


if not quite necessary. as a horse 
ful desire, he began by talking vaguely 
round, and rather hinting than declar- 
ing that he thought somewhat of buying. 
The professor to whom he first intimat- 
ed his purpose flung himself from his 
horse’s back to the grassy border of the 
where friend stood, and 


sidewalk my 


said he would give him a few points. 
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‘‘In the first place, don’t buy a horse 
that 1 


shows much daylight under him, 
unless you buy a horse-doctor with him; 
vet a short-leeged horse; and he oucht 
the 
‘* Don’t get 


foré head: there 


to be short and thick in barrel,”’ 


—or words to that effect. 


a horse with a narrow 


horse-fools 


as well as the other kind, 


with room for 


out that he’s all righ 


friend, 
» first time. 
in his fore- 
said the pre 
planted 
ake What ( 
pursued the 


a mind 


¢ to fix 


I 
my friend, 
I l 


points civen by the pr of r in 
hitherto unused to points of the 
‘+ Well, 


horses are cheap, now; and 
you ought to get i 


kind. 


o a tal family horse — 
You want a family horse? ”’ 

‘6 Yes.”? 

‘¢ Somethin 


Ff you Can ria¢ 


and drive 
both ? Something your children can 
drive? ’’ 

‘* Yes, yes.”’ 

l, you ought to get such a horse 
as that for a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars.”’ 

This a fioure had 
thou ath of relief. 
‘¢ Where did you buy your horse? ”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I always 
the plural abashed my friend — ** at the 
Chevaliers’. 


friend 


my 
ht of; he drew a bre 


vet my horses — 


If you throw yourself on 
their mercy, they ’ll treat you well. I’ll 
send you a note to them.”’ 

‘* Do!” 


fessor sprang upon his horse, 


cried my friend, as the pro- 
and gal- 
lope d away. 

My friend walked home encouraged ; 
lis purpose of buying a horse had not 
seemed so monstrous, at least to this 
hardened offender. He now began to 
announce it more boldly; he said right 
and left that he wished to buy a horse, 
but that he would not go above a hun- 
dred. This was not true, but he wished 
to act prudently, and to pay a hundred 
He 


carried the professor’s note to the Chev- 


and twenty-five only in extremity. 
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aliers’, who duly honored it, understood 
at once what my friend wanted, and said 
they would look out for him. They were 
sorry he had not happened in a little 

had sold the 


wanted. I may a 


sooner, — they just very 
horse he 


here tl 


a horse, | 1at they used him with 


to find him 
the 


sup- 


not abl 
strictest honor, and that short of 
i or his want they were pt 

> mean time the irrecul 
began to descend upon him, 
amateurs to whom he had menti 
hor 


of the 


premises at 


wish 
i morning presented 

a horse-fair, or s ry! ither 
ami 1 f ine bricabrac. At 
he bl 


first 
but he 
1d liked the 


lriving one horse after 


soon 
ex- 
an- 
bl ek, and dec iding upon 
», they had none of the 

qualitic s commended 
had 


lealers praise d. 
1 


by the professor, 
the 


These persons were not 


Sale 1: 
many otners which 


discour cre l when he refused to buy, but 
cheerfully returned the next day with 
others differently ruinous. They were 


a spirit 


friend has found in 


men of more obliging than 


other 


my 
valks. One 
of them, who paid him a prefatory visit 


, in five minutes ; 


oment- 
ed from six to seven hundred and fifty 
pounds the weight of a pony-horse, which 
he wished to sell. (‘* What you want,”’ 
said the Chevaliers, ‘* is a pony-horse,’’ 
and my friend, gratefully eatchineg at the 
phrase, had gone about Say ing he want- 
After that, hulking 
brutes of from eleven to thirteen hundred 


ed a pony-horse. 


pounds were every day brought to him 
as pony-horses.) The same dealer came 
another day with a mustang, in whom 
was no fault, and who had every ap- 
pearance of speed, but who was only 
marking time, as it is called in milita- 
ry drill, I believe, when he seemed to 
be getting swiftly over the ground; he 
showed a sociable preference for the curb- 
stone in turning corners, and was con- 
demned, to be replaced the next even- 
ing by a pony-horse that a child micht 
ride or drive, and that especially would 


not shy. Upon experiment, he shied 
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half across the road, and the fact was 
to the dealer. He smiled com- 
‘* What did he shy at?”’ 
‘¢ A wheelbarrow.”’ 
‘* Well! I never see the hoss yet that 
would n’t shy at a wheelbarrow.”’ 
My friend owned that 


was of an 


reported 


passionately. 


a whe elbarrow 
but he 


serves respecting the self-con- 


ala ming presence, 
had his re 
trol and i ligence of this pony-horse. 
miably 


would bring next day a 


withdrew him, and 


could get the owner to 
a family pet —that would 
estigation it ay 
reasure was what 


nd my 


n inv ypeared 
is called a 
friend, who was 
the 


as a stray circus-rider, de- 


ambition to fieure in 


popul ir eye 


These 
squeamish. Th 
the l 
show th ite of their teeth, and wiped 


their fi I n 


clined 
lventurous spirits were not 


ey thrust their hands into 


] 


of their brutes to 


their trousers or grass 


afterw: without a tremor, though 


my friend could never forbear a shudder 
at the If sometimes they came 
with 
far | 


peyo 118 


ble animal, the price was 
but 


erally they seemed to think that he did 


modest ficure; ren- 


not want desirable animal. In most 
cases, the pony-horse pronounced sen- 
tence upon himself by some gross and 
ridiculous blemish; but sometimes my 
friend failed to hit upon any tenable ex- 
In such an event, 


cuse for refusing him. 


he would say, with an air of easy and 
candid comradery, ** Well, now, what ’s 
the matter 


dealer, passing his hand down one of the 


with him?’’ And then the 
pony-horse’s fore-legs, would respond, 
with an upward glance of searching in- 
quiry at my friend, ‘* Well, he’s a leetle 
mite tender for’a’d.’’ 

I am afraid my friend grew to have a 
cruel pleasure in forcing them to this 
exposure of the truth; but he excused 
himself upon the ground that they never 
expected him to be alarmed at this ten- 
derness forward, and that their truth was 
not a tribute to virtue, but was contempt 
Nevertheless, it was 
felt that it must be his 


of his ignorance. 
truth; and he 
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part thereafter to confute the common 


belief that there is no truth in horse- 
trades. 

These people were not usually the own- 
ers of the horses they brought, but the 
Often 


they came mere ly to show a horse, and 


emissaries or agents of the owners. 


were not at all sure that his owner would 


part with him on any terms, as he was 
ladie tl 


a favorite with the | 1e family. 


An impenetrable mystery hung about 


sometimes 


fail- 


the owner, through which he 


dimly loomed as a gentleman in 
ing health, who had to vive 
had 
There were cases in 


came secret] 


up his daily 
the 


which the 


horse. 
dealer 


1 
to show a 


drives, and no use for 


y, from pure zeal, 


horse whose owner supposed him still in 
: | 


he stable, and who must be taken back 


before his absence was noticed. If my 
friend insisted upon knowing the owner 
and conferring with him, in any of these 
that 


instances, it was darkly admitted 


he was a gentleman in the livery busi- 
ness over in Somerville or down in the 


be 


Lower Port. Truth, it seemed, might 
absent or present in a horse-trade, but 
mystery was essential. 

The dealers had a jargon of their own, 
in which my friend became an expert. 
They did not say that a horse weighed 
a thousand pounds, but ten hundred; he 
was not worth a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, but one and a quarter; he 
was not going on seven years old, but 
was coming seven. ‘There are curious 
facts, by the way, in regard to the age 
of horses which are not generally known. 
A horse is never of an even age: that is, 
he is not six, or eight,-or ten, but five, 
or seven, or nine years old; he is some- 
times, but not often, eleven; he is never 
thirteen; his favorite time of life is seven, 
and he rarely vets beyond it, if on sale. 
My friend found the number of horses 
brought into the world in 1871 quite be- 
He also found that 


most hard-working horses were sick or 


yond computation. 
ailing, as most hard-working men and 
women are; that perfectly sound horses 
are as rare as perfectly sound human 
beings, and are apt, like the latter, to be 
vicious. 

He began to have a quick eye for the 
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and could walk 
round a proffered animal and scan his 
‘* What,’’ he 
beast, 
let his lower lip hang down in that 


characteristics of horses, 


points with the best. 


would ask, of a given ‘¢ makes 
him 
imbecile manner ? 

Some 


Here the dealer would 


** Oh, he’s got a parrot-mouth. 
folks 
pull open the creature’s flabby lips, and 
beak that of a 
and the cleansing process on the grass 
place. 

makes him trot 
be- 


1 
usual 


+7 ’ Pr) 
iKe em. 


discover a like polyp; 
or trousers would take 

Of another, ‘‘ What 
in that spread-out, atty way, 
hind? ’’ he lemanded, after the 
tour of the block. 

‘* He travels wide 
that.’’ 

They preferred : 


Horse men pre fer 
. 

cliness or awk- 

wardness in a horse to the opposite grace 


or charm, and all that my friend could 


urge, in meek withdrawal from negotia- 
tion, was that he was not of an educated 
taste. In the course of lone talks, which 
fre quently took the form « os, he 
became wise in the tricks practiced by 
One 


a device for r storing youth to 


f warnin 


all dealers except his interlocutor. 
of these, 
an animal nearine the dangerous limit 
of eleven, struck 


him as peculiarly in- 


genious. You pierce the forehead, and 
blow into it with a quill; this gives an 
agreeable fullness, and erects the droop- 
} 


ing ears in a spirited and mettlesome 


manner, SO that a horse coming eleven 
will look for a time as if he were coming 
five. 

of the vol- 
after haunting the 


After a thorough course 
unteer dealers, and 
Chevaliers’ stables for several weeks, my 
friend found that not money alone was 
The affair be- 
He had 


fear that in several cases he 


needed to buy a horse. 
gan to wear a sinister aspect. 
un uneasy 
had refused the very horse he wanted 
with the aplomb he had acquired in dis- 
missing undesirable beasts. The fact 
was he knew less about horses than when 
he began to buy, while he had indefinite- 
ly enlarged his idle knowledge of men, of 
their fatuity and hollowness. He learned 
that men whom he had always envied 
their brilliant omniscience in regard to 
horses, as they drove him out behind their 
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dashing trotters, were quite ignorant and 
helpless in the art of buying; they always 
fot somebody else to buy their horses 
for them. ‘* Find a man you can trust,”’ 
they said, ‘‘and then put yourself in 


his hands. And never trust anybody 
about 


the health of a horse. 


to a veterinary surgeon, and have him 
, 


Take him 


¢o all over him.’ 
My friend grew sardonic; then he grew 
and 


something very strange in the fact that a 


melancholy haggard. There was 


person unattainted of crime, and not mor- 


mS é : 
ally disabled in any known could 


not take his money and buy such a horse 
as he wanted with it. 


began to recommend men to him. 


way, 


His acquaintance 
Tf 
: Captain Jenks is your 
‘¢ Why don’t you go to Major 

He ’d take a pleasure in it.” 
reluctant to 


trouble others, and sickened by long fail- 


you want a horse 
man.’’ 

Snaffle ? 
But my friend, naturally 
ure, as well as maddened by the absurdity 
that if you wanted a horse you must first 
leeted this really 


vet aman, neg 
vice. He 
and dismissed with lack-lustre in- 
inued to 
He felt that his 
position before the community was be- 
He 


slept badly; his long endeavor for a horse 


eood ad- 
lost his interest in the busi- 


ness, 
difference the horses which con 
be broucht to his vate. 
coming notorious and ridiculous. 
ended in nightmares. 

One day he said to a gentleman whose 
turn-out he had long admired, ‘‘ I won- 
der if you could n’t find me a horse! ”’ 
‘¢ Want a horse? ”’ 

‘+ Want 


was known beyond the sun. 


a horse! I thought my need 
I thought 
my want of a horse was branded on my 
forehead.’’ 

This gentleman laughed, and then he 
said, ** I’ve just seen a mare that would 
suit you. I thought of buying her, but I 
want a match, and this mare is too small. 
She ’ll be round here in fifteen minutes, 
and I ’ll take you out with her. Can you 
wait?’ 

‘+ Wait!” 
turn. 

The mare dashed up before the fifteen 
minutes had passed. She was beautiful, 
black as a coal; and kind as a kitten, 
said her driver. My friend thought her 


My friend laughed in his 
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head was rather big. ‘* Why, yes, she’s 
a pony-horse; that’s what I like about 
her.’’ 

She trotted off wonderfully, and my 
friend felt that the thing was now done. 

The driving, 
laid his head on one side, and listened. 
‘Clicks. don’t 9 


‘* She does Figs 


centleman, who was 


said my friend 
obligingly. 
‘* Hear it? ’’ asked the gentleman. 
Well, if you ask 
friend, ** I d 


yo 


me,’’ said my 
vt hear it. What is click- 
ing 

*¢ Oh, striking 


. oun 
toot with the 


the heel of her fore- 
toe of her hind-foot. Some- 
s from bad shoeing. Some 
[ don’t, myself.”’ After 
a while he added, ‘‘ If you can get this 


times it come 


people like it. 


mare for a hundred and twenty-five, 
you ’d better buy her.”’ 
‘+ Well, 
would have boucht 
had clicked 
But the 
ford, and invisibly dealing, as usual, 
] 
i 


He 


her, in fact, if she 


will,’’ said my friend. 
a noiseless sewing-ma- 
chine. owner, remote as Med- 
through a third person, would not sell 
her for one an 


one and a half. 


1 a quarter; he wanted 
Besides, 


i another Party 
was trying to get her; and now ensued 
a negotiation which for intricacy and 

sed all the others. 
conducted in my triend’s interest by one 


It was 


who had the difficult task of keeping the 
nation in cheek and ‘his de- 
for it ap- 
peared that he wanted even more than 
her. 


owner’s ima 


‘ me. olga 
mands within bounds, soon 


one and a half for Unseen and in- 
accessible, he grew every day more un- 


He 


with the other Party, and 


manageable. entered into relations 
it all ended in 
his sending her out one day after my 


friend had gone into the country, and 


him once that he 

He was not 
little 
mare again. This confirmed him in the 
belief that she 
ought to have had. 


to say at 


requiring } 
would give one and a half. 


at home, and he never saw the 


was the very horse he 


People had now begun to say to him, 
$6 Why don’t 
fora gentleman’s pony-horse and phaeton 
You ’ll have a 


perfect procession of them before night.”’ 


you advertise? Advertise 


and harness complete. 
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His advertisement, 
of 
those things, found abundant response. 
But the establishments which he would 
have taken he could not cet at the fie- 
he had set, those which his 
money would buy he would not have. 


This proved true. 


mystically worded after the fashion 


ure and 
They came at all hours of the day; and 
he never returned home after an absence 
without meeting the reproach that now 
the very horse he wanted had just been 
driven away, and would not be brought 
back, and 


only happened to be down. A few equi- 


as his owner lived in Billerica, 


pages really appeared desirable, but in 
regard to these his jaded faculties re- 
fused to work: he could decide nothing; 
his volition was extinct; he let them 
come and go. 

It was at this period that people who 
had at first been surprised that he wished 
to buy a horse came to believe that he 
had boucht one, and were astonished to 
learn that he had not. He felt the press- 
ure of public opinion. 

He began to haunt the different sale- 
stables in town, and to look at horses 
with a view to buying at private sale. 
Every facility for testing them was of- 
fered him, but he could not make up his 
mind. In feeble wantonness he cave ap- 
pointments which he knew he should not 
keep, and, passing his days in an agony 
of multitudinous indecision, he added to 
the lies in the world the hideous sum of 
From time to 
time he forlornly appeared at the Chev- 
aliers’ 


his broken engagvements. 


, and refreshed his corrupted nat- 
ure by contact with their sterling integ- 
rity. Once he ventured into their estab- 
lishment just before an auction began, 
and remained dazzled by the splendor 
of a spectacle which I fancy can be par- 
alleled only by some dream of a medi- 
eval tournament. The horses, brilliant- 
ly harnessed, accurately shod, and stand- 
ing tall on burnished hooves, their necks 
curved by the check rein and their black 
and blonde manes flowing over the proud 
arch, lustrous and wrinkled like satin, 
were ranged in a glittering hemicycle. 
They affected my friend like the youth 
and beauty of his earliest evening parties; 
he experienced a sense of bashfulness, of 
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sickening personal demerit. 


He could 
not have had the audacity to bid on one 
of those superb creatures, if all the Chev- 
aliers together had whispered him that 
here at last was the very horse. 

I pass over an unprofitable interval in 
which he abandoned hims« lf to despair, 


and really cave up the hope of being 


able ever to buy a horse. During this 


interval he removed from Charlesbridge 
to the country, and found himself, to his 
self-scorn and self-pity, actually reduced 
to hiring a livery horse by the day. But 
relief was at hand. The carpenter who 


had remained to finish up the new house 


after my friend had gone into it be- 


thought himself of a firm in his place 


from the West, 


and had the practice of selling a horse 


who brought on horses 


on trial, and constantly replacing it with 
other horses till the pure haser was suited. 
This seemed an ideal arrangement, and 
the carpenter said that he thought they 
had the very horse my friend wanted. 
The next day he drove him up, and 
upon the plan of successive exchanges 
till the perfect horse was reached my 
friend bought him for one and a quarter, 
the figure which he had kept in mind 
from the first. He bought a phaeton and 
harness from the same people, and when 
the whole equipage stood at his door he 
felt the long-delayed thrill of pride and 
The horse was of the Mor- 
gan breed, a bright bay, small and round 


satisfaction. 
and neat, with a little head tossed high, 
and a gentle yet alert movement. He 
was in the prime of youth, of the age of 
which every horse desires to be, and was 
My friend had al- 


ready taken him to a horse-doctor, who 


just coming seven. 


for one dollar had gone all over him, and 
pronounced him sound as a fish, and com- 
plimented his new owner upon his acqui- 
sition. It all seemed too good to be true. 
on the ad- 
miring family group, and suffered one of 


As Billy turned his soft eye 


the children to smooth his nose while an- 
other held a lump of sugar to his dainty 
lips, his amiable behavior restored my 
friend to his peace of mind and his long- 
lost faith in a world of reason. 

The ridiculous planet, wavering bat- 
like through space, on which it had been 
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impossible for an innocent man to buy a 
suitable horse, was a dream of the past, 
and he had the solid, sensible old arth 
under his feet once more. He mounted 
into the phaeton and drove off with his 
wife; he returned and gave each of the 
He told 
them that any of them could drive Billy 


as much as they liked, and he quieted a 


hildr — “a ° 
chiiaren a arive in succession. 


clamor for exclusive ownership on the 
Billy be- 
To this day 


to those 


part of each by declaring that 
longed to the whole family. 


he cannot look back moments 


without tenderness. If Billy had any 


apparent fault, it was an amiable indo- 
| 


| the safer 


It, 
lence. But this made him al 


for the children, and it did not really 
amount to laziness. While on sale he 
had been driven in a provision cart, and 
had therefore the habit of 
hitched. One 
réins into the 


leave 


standing un- 
to fling the 


} 


bottom of the ph 


had merel; 
veton and 
Billy to his own custody. His other 
habit of drawing up at kitchen gates 
was not confirmed, and the fact that he 
stumbled on his way to the doctor who 


pronounced 


him blameless was reason- 
the 


foot of the hill; the misstep resulted in 


ably attributed to a loose stone at 
a barked shin, but a little wheel-grease, 
in a horse of Billy’s complexion, easily 
removed the evidence of this. 

It was natural that after Billy was 
bought and paid for several extremely 
desirable horses should be offered to my 
who came in 
person, stripped of all the adventitious 


friend by their owners, 


and middle-men. 
They were gentlemen, and they spoke 
the 
corrupted by 


mystery of agents 
English habitual with persons not 
horses. My friend saw 
them come and go with grief; for he did 
not like to be shaken in his belief that 
Billy was the only horse in the world 
for him, and he 


purchase their animals, if on 


would have liked to 


ly to show 
his appreciation of honor and frankness 

lancuage. Yet he 
soled by the 
he found 


trustworthy. 


and sane was con- 


possession of Billy, whom 
and 
Any of the family drove 


increasinely exct llent 


him about; he stood unhitched; he was 
not afraid of cars; he was as kind asa 
kitten; he had not, as the neighboring 
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coachman said, a voice, though he seemed 
a little loively in coming out of the sta- 
ble sometimes. He went well under the 
saddle; he was a beauty, and if he had 
a voice it was too great satisfaction in 
his personal appearance. 

One evening after tea, the young gen- 
tleman who was about to drive Billy out, 
by the reflection that he had not 
taken blackberries and cream twice, 
into the hi 


stung 
ran 
juse to repair the omission, 
lly, as at 
During Billy 


t of his stable, and involun- 


unhitched 


usual, 
his absence, 


ved towards it. Finding him- 

unchecked, he gently increased his 
pace; and when my friend, lo king up 
from the melon-patch which he was ad- 
miring, called out, ‘* Ho, Billy! Whoa, 
headed off from the 
gap, Billy profited by the circumstance 
to the The 
under hoof 


seemed to exhilarate him; his pace be- 


Billy! ’’ and him 


turn into pear orchard. 


elastic turf his unguided 
came a 
do: 
the 


In a terrible cyclone the equipage swept 


trot, a canter, a gal 
fluttered lik 


i 
the phaeton flew ruining after. 


iop, a torna- 


the reins e ribbons in 


air; 
round the neighbor’s house, vanished, 
reappeared, swooped down his lawn, and 
vanished again. It was incredible. 

My friend stood transfixed among his 
melons. He knew that his neiehbor’s 
children played under the porte-cochére 
on the other 
Billy had just surrounded in his flight, 
and probably . . . My friend’s first im- 
pulse was not to go and see, but to walk 


side of the house which 


into his own house, and ignore the whole 
affair. But you cannot really ignore an 
affair of that kind. You must face it, 
and commonly it stares you out of coun- 
tenance. Commonly, too, it knows how 
to choose its time so as to disgrace as 
well as ish its victim. His neighbor 
had people to tea, and long before my 
friend reached the house the host and 
his guests were all out on the lawn, hav- 
ing taken the precaution to bring their 
napkins with them. 

‘¢ The children!”’ 


*¢ Oh, they were all in bed 


gasped my friend. 
,’’ said the 
That 
was right; my friend would have mocked 


neighbor, and he began to laugh. 


a Horse. TAT 
at the calamity if it had been his neigh- 
bor’s. ‘* Let us go and look up your 
He put his hand on the 
naked flank of a fine young elm, from 


phaeton.’’ 


which the bark had just been stripped. 
‘* Billy seems to have passed this way.’’ 

At the 
high lay the phaeton, with three wheels 
the the fourth crushed flat 
against the axle; the willow back was 


foot of a stone-wall four feet 


in air, and 
broken, the shafts were pulled out, and 
Billy was gone. 

‘¢ Good thing there was nobody in it,’’ 
said the neighbor. 

‘* Good thing it did n’t run down some 
for dam- 


Irish family, and get you in 


aves,’’ said a guest. 
It appeared, then, that there were two 
this My 


thoucht there were so 


good things about disaster. 
friend had 
many, but while he rejoiced in this fact, 
he rebelled at the notion that a sorrow 
that the 
event liable for damages, and he resolved 
that he 
But probably he would. 


not 


like rendered sufferer in any 


never would have paid them. 


Some half-grown boys got the phaeton 
right-side up, and restored its shafts 
and cushions, and it limped away with 
Pres- 
ently another half-grown boy came rid- 
ing Billy up the hill. 
inflated nostril and an excited eye, but 


them towards the carriage-house. 
silly showed an 


physically he was unharmed, save for a 
slight scratch on what was described as 
the off hind-lee; the reader may choose 
which leg this was. 

‘* The worst of it is,’’ 
‘¢ that can 
they ’ve run off once.”’ 


said the guest, 


you never trust ’em after 


‘* Have some tea?’’ said the host to 
my friend. 

‘* No, thank you,’’ said my friend, in 
whose heart the worst of it rankled; and 
he walked home embittered by his guilty 
consciousness that Billy ought never to 
have been left untied. But it not 
this self-reproach; it was not the muti- 


was 


lated phaeton; it was not the loss of 
Billy, who must now be sold; it was the 
wreck of settled hopes, the renewed sus- 
pense of faith, the repetition of the trag- 
ical farce of buying another horse, that 
most grieved my friend. 
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feint 


other horses in his place, 


former made a 


owners 


ut the only horse supplied was an aged 


veteran with the scratches, who must 


have come seven early in our era, and 
his habit of 
ust hi: 
beyond anything ¢ ; \ frien 
experience. Probably could have 
they mi Billy 
in time, bi their 1 installment f1 
the We suited to his 
] 


ana 


ttine 
Luin 


about on 
for’a’d 


l’s pre vious 


who, fron 


tip-toe, n ive been tender 


waited laced 


om 
* presence 


} 
I 


preferred to 
it he would 
elsewhere. 


half in value, 


nail 
nh wia 
These things 


cannot 


eally mysteries ; 

fathom 1em; it is idle to 

My frie1 remained grieving over 

own folly with a 
I ha ke ring 

he had lost, and the 

never find such another. 


not 


essness, 
poor little horse 
lief that he should 
Yet he 
without < ilant pist’s consola- 
He had adde to the stock of 
harmless pleas legree of which 
ved. All his ae- 

] 


quaintance knew that he had bought a 


was 


tion. 
res in ¢ 

he « ould not have drean 
horse, and they all seemed now to con- 
spire in asking him how he got on with 
it. Ile was forced to confess the truth. 
On 


shouts of laughter, and smote their per- 


hearing it, his friends burst into 


against 
They 


begged his pardon, and then they began 


sons, and stayed themselves 


lamp- posts and house - walls. 


again, and shouted and roared anew. 
the the 


poet — ’s chimneys and put him to the 


Since vale which blew down 
expense of rebuilding them, no joke so 
venerally satisfactory had been offered 
to the My friend had, in 


his time, achieved the ré putation of a 


community. 


wit by going about and saying, ‘* Did 
*s chimneys hac 
and he had 


pleasure of causing the like quality of 


you know 


bk wn 
} 


down?’ now himself the 


wit in others. 
Having abandoned the hope of getting 


[ June, 


anything out of the people who had sold 
him Billy, he was for a time the prey of 
an inert despair, in which he had not 
even spirit to repine at the disorder of 
ind a 
to 
throuch- 


in which he could not 
No horses 
> it had 
that he had boucht 


¢ } 


to set about c 


a univers« 


horse. were now offered 


him, become known 


out the trade a horse. 


He had 


acting this impression with what feeble 


theretore yunter- 


pows rs were leit 


him. Of the facts of 


remembers with confu- 


trouble to which 

, , 

ownel 1e nv-horse 

ly ina 

ne and 

1+ 

10 result 

Pansy’ 

people who had hi 

vish 


him 
baffling 


in his 
red him 
Something 


mystery lune over 


h diffi- 


vidence 


eabout 


d, and 


S$; he Wi 

when ( 
ot the Pansy my friend ha l ex- 
He paltered with his regrets; 
» covered his disappointment with what 
till 


rse de- 


could; and 
o back 


His 


oposing 


egraph 


conclusion w: next 


marriage, there is no 


transaction of life that involved so many 


delicate and complex relations as buying 
a horse, and that the rupture of a horse- 
trade i ] 


less 
distressing 


was little embarrassing and 


1 } 
to all concerned than a brok- 


There 
} 


affair; it was alarmingly 


ement. terrible 


intimacy in the 


was 
personal. He went about sorrowing for 
the pain and disappointment he had in- 
flicted on many amiable people of all de- 
erees who had tried to supply him with 
a horse. 

- Look here,’’ said his neighbor, find- 
ing him in this low state, ‘* why don’t 
the rentl man who 
?°? This had been sug- 


you get a horse of 


furnishes mine 
gested before, and my friend explained 
that he had disliked to make trouble. 
His scruples were lightly set aside, and 
he suffered himself to be 
The fact was he was so discouraged with 


entreated. 


his attempt to buy a horse that if any 
one had now given him such a horse as 
he wanted he would have taken it. 
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One 
bor dre ve my friend over to the beauti- 
ful 


kindly 


sunny 


, breezy morning his neigh- 

cood genius on whose 
» had now fixed his lan- 
the 


farm 


need not Say what 


is in mid-August, or how, as 


‘the farm, the air was en- 


» breath of vast orchards 


apples that no forced 


itter from their stems, 
and mellow untouched, 
to the straw with which 
isles are bedded; it is the 
ilture; it is Art practic- 
pi 

ie Market a 

Hesperides. 
sor of this luscious realm at 
use into consid- 
1e owner of a hun- 
i lore nee to 
n whose 


At 


a horse 


the 

you want 

himself.”’ 

riend, with the in- 

‘*+T want a horse 
yf me.’?’ 

tius laughed, and turned 


Neither he 


was a man ol 


nor my 
many 
taciturn people they 
nes. The 


and 


three moved 
the His- 


they had a glass 


looked at 
tures; 
time to time something 
murmured about Frank. 
that he 
the affair to them. It 


to the stable, where it 


was in cood 


this centleman had no 
his hundred which 
that 


Frank while a 


among 
my friend’s want, but 
lend him 
‘animal was put in training 
ifficult office he 


One of the 


and in the mean time my friend 


required of a 


men was sent for 
——_ 
Frank, 
was 


thorouchbreds, and taught 


craceful 
the 
difference between them and the ple- 
But 
thoroughbred, eclipsed these patricians 
He had a little head, 


and 
to 


1 
shown some 


gaunt 


see 


beian horse. Frank, though no 


when he came. 
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and a neck gallantly arched; he was 


black and plump and smooth, and though 
he carried himself witha petted air, and 
was a dandy to the tips of his hooves, his 
knowing eye was kindly. He turned it 
friend the effect of un- 


, } 


derstanding his case at a ol} 


upon my with 


ince. 
It was in this way that for the rest of 


the long, lovely summer pé 


established in his heart. There was no 


question ot 


there 


buying or sellir ‘rat 


were 


assoc iations th ub el 


him beyond money to his owner; 


The 


man who had 


had 


been 


situation 
arrogantl 
he st 


and witl 


buy a horse, but 


erateful meekness, 
He aven eranted him; a 
per uliar 


duty 


eae 41 
entered upon the 


n. His first 


preconceived ni 


positic 
I 
tions 

of youth in a horse. 

merely not coming seven or nl 
even number, 


age was an 


teen; and it was his owner’ 


| 
horse 


which Frank supported, that if a 


was well used he was a good horse till 
twenty-five. 
The truth is that Frank lool d 


horse ; he 


of the ghastliness which attends the 


ike a 


young was a dandy without 


any 


preservation of youth in old beaux of 


another species. When my friend drove 
him in the rehabilitated phaeton he felt 


that the turn-out was stylish, and he 


learned to consult certain ecce ntricities 


of Frank’s in the satisfaction of his 


pride. One of these was a high reluc- 


tance to be pass “<d the road. Frank 


} 


if- 


respectful, zsthetic way — as ever was; 


was as lazy a horse — but lazy in a s 


yet if he heard a vehicle at no matter 
how creat distance behind him (and he 
always heard it before his driver), he 
brightened with resolution and defiance, 
and struck out with speed that made 
competition difficult. If my friend found 
that the horse behind was likely to pass 
Frank, he made a merit of holding him 
in. If they met a team, he lay back in 
his phaeton, and affected not to care to 
be going faster than a walk, any way. 
One of the things for which he chiefly 
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aie . 
kill in backing 
He i ne of those 


creatly turbed 


prized Frank was his s 
and turning men 


who bees when re- 
a vehicle; he 
whether he 


to 


quired to back and 
cannot tell (till te 
pull the rig order 


} 
Knows 


ought to in 


back tothe left, or v rsa; lu ; 


becomes 


principle, 
pe in its 
neve! was embarr: 


My friend ] 


had 


s about 


happened to the people 
friend was ld 
done 


my 


have 


l 
anything short of applying 


arnica and telegraphing to their friends. 
His varied li his 


long « xp rience 


knowledge of life and 
iad sati 

there were vé ry few things 

of in this world. Such won 


nesses a 


rere 


of one hors« 


ise. of 


¢ 
1 
i} 5 


( standing, 
jose ag iinst a passing 
he was certainly 


what Mr. 


mecession; he 


Frank was 


Emerson call 


was meré liable; he had his mo- 


ments of self-assertion, his touches of 


asperity. It was t safe to pat his 


nose, like the erring Billy’s; he was apt 


to bring his handsome teeth together in 


proximity to the caressing hand with a 
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[J une, 


Not 


really 


sharp click 
] 
that he 
long 


haunted cover, he would start 
irds with alarming vehemence; 
On the 


objec ted to the saddle. 
any of my friend’s 


when 


him, he trott 


occasion 


family mounted ed gayly 


over th ass towards vith 


} 
the y« n itieman on 


friend 


ever 


<j oal 
n the whole pre I 

The drives continued quite 
, over roads as oth and 
June, and the 


alr was de- 
cht the sug- 


hit 7; but that cold 


first snow brou 
weath- 


ay 


‘hristmas dispersed these g 
thoughts, and restored my friend to vir- 
Word came the st that 


Frank’s ] vere stand- 


tue trom 


Swe lling 


from 


° °.9 ° 
ing so thout going out, 


and my 
ived to part with an animal 
I do n 


it was no more than 


id no use. ot praise 
his 
ord his action in order to 
again 
the 
ecinning 


fact that he is 


and now, with 


» fine 
© ine 


without a horse, 
h 


opening of weather, is 
once more to think of buying 
But he is in no mood of arrog 
fidence. He has 
neither love nor 


to the 


tavor 


satisfied 
money 
ition: 
horse 
owner h had in training 
He 


and 


not be just horse he wants. 
not know; | 


trembles at the 


he 


horses, 


humbly waits; 
alternative of 
mystically summoned from space, and 


multitudinously advancing upon him, 


parrot - mouthed, pony - gaited, tender 
for’a’d, and traveling wide behind. 


W. D. Howells. 
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RECENT 


ym Eedon Heath and the 
familiar places pervaded 
lifi the 


ening, but to 


native 


I 


Fol x, and over- 

in the com- 

Let 

i respectful and, if 
As it 
Virginians in Texas, 
, Captain Nelson, 


suppose ad 


te attention to 


may be 


‘¢*the beautiful all 


ch lle nees 


first 
} ] 
learly put 
y | 
» cover, 
ican life and character. 
of rather 


character; 


| 
low 
erally worti ss 
be hoped that this does not make it 


disti ively Ame 
thor eviden J 


more 
h the au- 
He af- 


business- 


ican, thoug 
thinks it does. 
brevity, and a 
to such a degree that he 
rs 1e most im- 
i He has 


icating his char- 


contusin 


book. for 


ex- 
iple names of 
cholas G ocer, who 
both 


¢ 


families; and the he 


hoa heir gains and abuse their 
ro has two mothers, 

1 } } ° 
whom the closest attention to 
li each other. Chere is 


disagreeable incident 
no lack, from the out- 
toward its close, sur- 
g down; the auth yr 
of war-dance, and 

so broadly farcical 
of princely fortunes 

and assignment of brown-stone fronts to 
the 


mparatively) virtuous the 


wonders if, after all, 


upon 
last pag nh one 

1, A Novel of American Life 
and Ch ( ) Porter 


and C« 


AMERICAN 


NOVELS. 


he may not have written this book upon 
a wager as to how preposterous a farrago 
uld i 


accept 
domestic fiction. 


the public v« 


I ; 
here are certain in- 
volur isms in the style, how- 
incessant use of transpire 


-which forbid 
tion of deliberate 


ever, 

for occur, 
, 

mock 

It is part 
} 


of this sort serious 


Cool 
icularly hard to take ¢ 
ly and consi 


Yet, concludin 


been written in 


patience. > 
eood faith, we 
be- 


solved to dwell on it for a litt 


cause, curiously bad as much of the 


present performance is, it is yet haunted 

nee kind of amorph us possi- 

j In the firs lace, it 
the indubitable advantage o 

Middle 


tude and indifference of t 


; 
as 
in the States. 
hat re¢ 
neutrality amid the stress of effort 


the stor 


and 
raved 


i years, 


faction which have 


ns of 


on either side of it for a hundr 


have allowed 


the deposit of a soil, the 


exhalation of a certain drear 
phere, favorable, or at least } 
romance. It is a mistake 
which is 


most 


ive will ; Way) the 
Do not 


that the life 
] 


most interest- 


ing to portray. 


our i 


tertaining letters come frequently from 
the deadliest country places, our more 


hurried and vapid from the great centres 
affected by the cre 


seem that a deep perspecti 


ut world? = It 


ing composition, can hardly 


without the canceling and concealment 


f ] , count 1 > 
of lone spaces of actual ennui. Pennsyl- 


vania, the paradise of the lazy and the 
byword of the progressive, whose long- 
drawn n: ‘ven, is compounded of 
Quaker phlegm and rustic monotony and 
ends in a yawn, — Pennsylvania fur- 
nished scenery for all those intense and 
studies of Mrs. Harding Davis 
which appear to have come prematurely 


Mr. 


Taylor’s most powerful and symmetrical 


original 


to an end, and for the lamented 


novel, the Story of Kennett; and, thanks 
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to the fact that its antie action passes 
As it May Hap- 


pen is thoroughly invested with an at- 


precisely there, even 


mosphere and equipped with a landseape. 


It is 
equipped with a 


unusual — 
t] 


Lilt 


also— what is yet n 
] + 
plot, 


re 
which author 
is somewhat too impatient to unravel, but 
and there 


» OV trait l. per 
e overs mea, p 


which is ingenious if not new: 
. 11 ae 

is real humor — a littl 
in the sketch of the aspi 


haps 
r-man at the Red Lion, who: 


b 
Dal 


*y lawye r his bright exan pie, | 


cestures in secret, 
whraseology by the help of a 
I - A I 

, 
ana 


dict 
then, 


ionary and book of synonym 


when he had given a triumphant 


epresentation to that worthy himself, 


surprised him, by virtue of the novel 
ry, into the condescending offer of 
i i fice, drew h mself up 


that he looked 


his late ess, 


and re with dignity 
higher after 
pos d to vo into politic s. 

The rule 


ure does 


wild advent- 
} t 


pest 


that L¢ ureer of 
furnish the 
for a novel is l iisreg irded by 


M. B ike r, 


not very plot 
our contributor, Mr. illiam 
who isa kind of se 

of pioneer life, an 
Virginians in Texas? ar 

icle of frontier exp rience 
ning accompaniment ¢ 
dians, and prairie-fir 
of description, rude e tiveness of char- 
; fini- 
ch (Chapte r Ii. 

le Fixed), and 


acterization, bluff superiority to all 
eal refinements of s} 
entitled Getting a 
easional spasms of ev 
which characterize Mr. Baker’s o 
I The Virgini 
' ee 
along with much valuab 


the 


found in 


DO ks are ft » be 
\lexas, 


rmation about reso 


inwieldy State, offi- 


rs i 


accursed army 


yrevermore. 


1] 


The Bohemian? recalls us to what is 


presumed to be civilization. It is a tiny 
book. 


with a jaunty air, despite the fierce 


‘ : ; 
tragic mask upon the cover, and its hun- 


dred odd pages are ‘ather cleverly and 


pointedly written; but the atmosphere 
we are forced to the, as we slip 


The Virginians in Tera St 
Young Folks and Young Old Folk By 
M. Baker. New York: Harper's Lib: 
Fiction. 1879. 


for 
WILLIAM 
Amer- 


Old 


ry of 


ican 
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hurriedly through them, is so nauseous 


and exhausted of vitali that 
t for Mr. Baker’s gram- 
This is the 


A handsome young Southerner, of 


we are 
ready to ery ol 
mar and a ranch in Texas. 
plot: 


good but impoverished family, is serving 


is el lI a 


large dry -7 


H 
‘ 


} " ° 
is shop in 


money to ; 
to fleece 
dent and 
of a cert 
sons, who | 


inde pel tent 


rovi 


when he 
wn villa 
landish- 
me oft i 
os 

lines himself i 


This is t] 


the I ject i suitors 


Ipon 
i 


mu ‘e logic than 
Ther 


about some 


merit and 


The Bohe mian. 


mort 
inister and 


ns of the 


equivoc il air 


atter, as thor rh it were but a thin dis- 


its 


in its 
too 


ruise of actual ev , an insolence 
curtness, as though the author we1 
reader 


al 
reneral ic! 


anv unnecessa work on him, 


that 


hal 


duc reader's sell-resy] 


] 


ly that he has hardly spirit 


at the end to speak out all his 


+ 
tion against author and publisher for 


conniving to put to so base a use a few 

clear grains of satiric and dramatic 
talent. 

an. A Tragedy of Modern Life 

Kay. New York: Charles 


By 
Scribner's 
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A much more wholesome and good- 
humored tale of New York life than The 
Bohemian is Mr. Bynner’s Tritons.1. We 
would have liked to find it an advance, 
as well, upon Nimport, the author’s 
maiden effort of last year, but how very 
seldom is such a hope thoroughly grati- 
fied! Both 


age, and impress one as being the facile 


stories are above the aver- 


work of a clever and agreeable man. 


There is real humor in each, especially 
in the too rare appearances of the gen- 
tleman in Tritons with a mania for china 
‘* Our 
ing-room,’’ he remarks casually at break- 
fast, is commonplace and inartistic. 


My design is to have the floor laid in 


and interior decoration. draw- 


of different varieties of Irish 
the with 
Japanese st umped leather, with a dado 


marqueterve 
i 


oak; ‘ have walls covered 
of ebonized cherry carved in cameo, 


after a medieval desien of hunting 


for which I have 
The ceiling I shall 
painted in panels and cross-hatched with 
ebonized moldings, while 


scenes and insignia 


drawings. have 
for the frieze 
Iam going to have a fac-simile cast of 
the Parthenon frieze actually set in the 
What do you think of that, my 
dear?’’* 


wall. 


‘*T think it will be a jumble of an 
Anglo-Saxon castle, a Japanese palace, 
and a Grecian temple, all shaken up 
and poured into a Yankee parlor; and 
it will be 
I have 


It is 


frightful; but then you know 


pe rece ption Ts 
} 


the legitimate function of Mr. 


no intuitive 


Bynner’s raillery to touch off the follies 
When he essays 


to irradiate with a clare of 


of respectable society. 
unnatural 
cheerfulness the lodgings of a crippled 
fireman, and to reduce to a series of 
jingling rhymes the ‘‘ short and simple 
annals of the poor,’’ he fails, as did even 
his master in fiction. How can so clever 
and discerning a person help seeing that 
the fame which Dickens got by the sen- 
timentalization of squalor and want and 
hardest 
the most fleeting and meretricious part 

1 Tritons A Novel. By 
NER. Boston: Lockwood, 


2 Philoméne’s 


other of life’s conditions was 


Epwin LaAsseTer Brn- 
srooks & Co. 1878 

Translated from the 
French of Mapame Henri Grtvitie. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. 1879. 
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What a dis- 
tance from this false note to the dignity 


of his great reputation! 


of Dante, driven from shore to shore, which- 
ever way the dry wind of poverty blew ! 

It must be noted, also, that the freak 
of maternal finesse on which the plot of 
Tritons is made to hang is really too 
It is 
as the screen business usu- 
And the drama- 


tis persone, excepting always the china- 


flimsy for even so slight a weight. 
as childish 
ally is upon the stage. 


maniac and perhaps the heroine, are 
Never- 


theless, this novel is morally sound and 


names rather than characters. 


mentally lively. 

Madame Gréville has the same order 
of mental gifts plus an essentially French 
lightness and precision; and then she 


has we her 


the 


studied and fully mastered 


art. We are reminded to say of 


amusing last novel of this delightful lady, 


Philoméne’s Marriages,’ that it has been 
translated not into English, but into that 
quaint compromise between two tongues, 
first invented, we believe, by Thackeray 
for the correspondence between Colonel 
Madame de 


‘¢ Behold me of return, my friend,’’ 


Newcome and Florac, — 
ete. There is something to be said for 
such a dialect, perhaps, on the ground 
of international deference. 
it would 


Otherwise, 


seem to argue an excessive 


and, so to speak, morbil acquaintance 
with French, and a corresponding hazi- 
ness about the mother-toncue, to em- 
ploy idioms like the following: ‘‘ repa- 
rations in an apartment;’’ ‘the ecap- 
tain’s souvenir returned of itself in pres- 
ence of the basket, and his widow ac- 
corded him an honorable mention in her 
‘¢the hostess unfrowned;’’ 
little 


and 


memory 
‘*a small house preceded by a 
pasture;’’ ‘* since a long while; ”’ 
‘** to one of these days,’’ by way of a 
farewell. 

To pass from The Bohemian by way 
of Tritons to Cousin Polly *s Gold Mine # 
is equivalent to going from opera bouffe 
on Friday night to Barnum’s moral 
show on Saturday afternoon, and thence 

3 Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. A Novel. By Mrs. 
A. KE. Porrer. New York: Harper’s Library of 
American Fiction. 1879. 
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to the Sunday service in an Orthodox 
church in rural New England, 
perhaps, a quite untrav led way. 
} 


— not, 
Allow 
this yellow-covered brochure its right to 
you a sermon, and you will find 
share of 
And if mor tony 
and fixity of « 
a good eround 
then the s« 
lands of Essex Cou ty « wht to cor 1pare 
favorably with the Pe 
fiel 


bilities 


sermon has its 
expe- 
do indeed 


tint for a 


lition 
novel, 
] 


1- lo j downs and pasture- 


nsylvania grain- 
in their scenic possi- 


} } 
as and coai-pi 
They have certainly their own 
peculiar fitness to be the theatre of cer- 
] 


tain stern and opments 


human destiny that 


curse was entai them by the 


g witnessed 


2 “— : s 
OTisiy spiritual trag y tney 
nigh two hundred vears ago, or that the 


conditions of that tragedy were perma- 


led 
the cold, irges and the 


poor, difficult, storm-beset soil, 


nent and are even n exl con- 


tinually by 


it is cer- 


tain that one who w ld fathom and in- 


the indivenous life of that coun- 

i age toa 
and that deeply, 
and women wl 


out well knowing 


studied 


to have 


ect faithfully, with 


a half dozen or 
more strictly « 
> ; 


Ly concelve | devel- 


oped. Aese isin Polly herself is 


\\ ho 


mocking a 


the most picturesq ind peculiar. 
has not at some ti n her 
summer’s day? She is the companion of 
the crofalus, an lear consequent of the 
witches’ Sabbath. r foot is always on 
her native hucklebe ry heath; her attire 
is ‘* withered and wild ”’ as that of 
first Fife, bleached 


s¢ protective resemi l ince’ 


her 


cousins of into a 


to the pale 


rocks and thin amid which she 


vrasses 


moves; her speech is an_ infrequent 


elementary croak; her sole passion, a 


greed for money, which she gathers, 


[ June, 


dime by dime, and hides in the vault of 


the village savines-bank, oblivious of 


least and lowest 
The Polly of the book 


berries and de posited her 


even the of its direct 
sold 
crim gains in 
the good old town of New bury 
the fulfillment of 
—that of 


land 


uses. her 

and 

her one so: 

finding a mine on her own 

-is matter of contemporary his- 
sk tch of 

the two fine farmer’s boys, one of whom 


1] 


ly truthful is the 


tory. Equa 


ire their 
- that the other may have 


» be sacrificed — so narrow 
umstances 

*, and it is quite natural that the 
should have had 


r nature of the two. 


victim a lit- 
The 


cirl, Alice 


favored won 


brothers loved the same 
igh, and 


the fortune which she brought her 


sweet 


the more her; 


ul melted away, as so many of 


those marine-made fortunes in our sea- 
board cities have done. Their orphaned 


children became the wards of their pa- 


tient and large-hearted uncle; and there 
is admirable poetic justice and a really 
tic convergence of different lines of 

in the end, where 


poor, miserly 


finds death in her fulfilled desires 
ing into the pit excavated by the 
her old farm, and the 
th which she had clutched so blind- 
nee to Alice’s 
ren and their adoptive father, and 


miners on 
: "¢ ; 
nes by natural inherit: 


in time to lift from the 
f the 


brave 
true tale 


irden which must soon have crushed 


hero of the 


be confessed, however, that 
outline than 
The re is ab- 


and the 


looks better in 

author’s filling. 
solute y no ution in the book, 

ions, especially ot the more re- 
fined characters, are as priggish and im- 
possible as the situations are simple and 
veracious. It was perhaps the chilly 
spell ol the locality which we ishted the 
writer’s pen and rendered an essentially 
touching « onception in effect so flat and 
Why should the one Essex Coun- 


ty woman of exotic genius who might 


pale. 


have informed such a plot with fire and 
the fullest 
poetry, — why need Mrs. Prescott Spof- 


sweetness and and warmest 


ford have fatigued herself over costly 
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trifles, and then stopped writing fiction 
while her powers were yet unripe and 
she was evidently so far from having 
Looking back fif- 


find it so 


produced her best? 


teen years, and shocked to 
Cellar, we 
Mr. 
‘¢ 1 do not 


but I do 


many, to the date of In a 


are ready to echo from our hearts 
Ruskin’s rueful exclamation, 
wonder at what 


men suffer, 


wonder at what they lose! ’’ 
It is almost the same length of time 
since any serious effort has been made to 
reproduce in story the rather impracti- 


life of colonial New England. A 


reverent unwillingness to tread too close 


cable 


upon the footsteps of a great master and 
invade a region which we all feel to be 
somehow sacred to Hawthorne may ac- 
count, and not ignobly, for this reserve. 
Adams Drake 
with his Captain Nelson,! and the inter- 


gut Samuel is in season 


esting local researches in which he has* 


been so long and enthusiastically en- 
the 


perfection of his mise en 


gaged are sufficient guaranty at 
outset for the 
S¢ é née. Accordingly, we have in the first 
chapter of this romance of colonial days 
a rapid but complete and exceedingly 
graphic picture of Boston in 1689, when 
Sir Edmund Andros, as the viceroy of 
James Pies held the consolidated vovern- 
orship of a half dozen colonies, and ad- 
ministered injustice at the old town-house 
on King Street, hard by the site of the 


present city hall. In Chapter Il. we are 
still in the sombre overture to the drama, 
being invited to be present at a Febru- 
ary funeral in King’s Chapel burying- 
ground, where the morose and yet wide- 
awake Puritan mourners mob the rector 
of the chapel, Master Ratcliffe, for at- 
tempting to read the Church of England 
service over their deceased brother, and 
come within one of burying him alive in 
the convenient retreat of the corpse. At 
this juncture the hero leaps effectively 
upon the scene, rescues the dishonored 
ecclesiastic, mediates between the en- 
raged parties with prompt address, suc- 
ceeds in dispersing the rabble before the 
military have time to come up and make 

1 Captain Nelson. 


By SamMueL ADAMS 
American Fiction : 


A Romance of Colonial Days. 
Drake. Harper's Library of 
New York. 1879. 
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heroes of them, and averts the most un- 
fortunate consequences by his admirable 
tact and pluck. 

Formal history has little to say of this 
Captain John Nelson, save that he was a 
well-connected gentleman, young, brave, 
and, as it would seem, singularly inde- 
pendent in character; for, though him- 
self an Episcopalian and an aristocrat, 
he sympathized with the harried and 
exasperated dissenters, and served with 
unflinching loyalty the most advanced 
party in the intractable little State. We 
meet him next 
in that third week in April 


two months later in the 
same year, 
which has always been so fateful in our 
While the members of Sir Ed- 
mund Andros’s council were being seized 


history. 


and carried into custody, and a stento- 
rian patriot was reading aloud from the 
rickety little baleony of the town hall 
the famous ‘** Declaration of the Gentle- 
Verchants, and Inhabitants of Bos- 
ton and the adjacent country,’’ supposed 
to be the ** 


men, 


very quick and sudden com- 
posure ’’ of the irrepressible Mr. Cotton 
Mather, ad- 
mirable generalship, the attack of the 


Nelson was leading, with 


armed insurrectionists upon the forts in 
the harbor. How successful the whole 
movement was, and how greatly the in- 
surgents were favored of fortune in the 
simultaneous but of course unknown tri- 
umph of the Prince of Orange in En- 
and 
it is equally certain that the real Nel- 


cland, are matters of general history; 


son, despite his gallant services upon the 
critical day, was coldly regarded by his 
more fanatical and interested associates, 
and wholly omitted in the distribution of 
honors when the government was re-ar- 
ranged. It is fortunate for the reader, 
however, that Mr. Drake is not let from 
making his hero the leader of an unlucky 
expedition against Port Royal, and thus 
removing him from the iron constraints 
of the Massachusetts colony to those 
provinces which, thanks to the genius 
of Mr. Parkman, we now know to have 
been the true fairy-land of our continent. 
From the time when Nelson meets and 
fights, off the coast of Maine, the myth- 
ical Castine and his Abenaquis, the story 
becomes highly dramatic, moves with un- 
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flagging spirit, is full of unexpected turns 


The 


hero proves himself a hero of the first 


and a genuine romantic fascination. 


water, chivalrous, incorruptible, adroit, 
indomitable; all the more credit to Mr. 
Drake, if he be chiefly his invention. 
Certain antique affectations in speech, 
like knave,”’ 


** hark ye, master,’’ which the novelist 


‘* certes,’’ ** peace, and 
had put on at the outset of his story, and 
worn for a while consciously and uncom- 


ruffled 


shirt and knee-breeches, drop off at this 


fortably, as one might wear a 
animated stage of the performance, and 
the diction becomes natural and nervous 
to aremarkable degree. The picture of 
the able and crafty Comte de Frontenac, 
the governor and, as he was then styled, 
the saviour of French Canada, is very 
strong and life-like, and the smooth and 
skillful word-duels between him and his 
prisoner Nelson, whom he likes for his 
good manners and daring soldiership, and 
tries in a thousand ways to corrupt, fur- 
Here 


encount- 


nish unusually gratifying reading. 
is a fragment from their first 
er: — 

** Having seanned the young man close- 
ly for a few seconds, the vovernor took 
up a paper, glanced rapidly at its con- 
tents, and, turning to the Franciscan at 
his side, demanded if this was the per- 
son named in the dispatch which he held 
in his hand. 

‘** Yes, your excellency,’ replied the 
ecclesiastic, with an inclination. 

‘***¢ And whom M. de Villebon tells 
us is a most inveterate enemy of Cana- 
da?’ 

«*¢ The same, your excellency.’ 

‘* Nelson took a step toward the table, 
and said in good French, ‘I ought to 
notify your excellency that I understand 
the language you are speaking perfectly 
well.’ 

¢¢ ¢ H’m,’ 


at least a man of honor.’ 


muttered Frontenac, ‘he is 
Then, elevat- 
ing his voice, ‘So much the better; we 
may then talk at our ease. This paper 
describes you as John Nelson, of Bos- 
ton.’ 

‘* Nelson acknowledged his identity 
by a bow. 

‘* ¢ You have been in Quebec before? ’ 
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** ¢ Yes, your excellency.’ 
‘*¢ More than once?’ 
‘ Twice, M. le Comte.’ 
*** With what object? ’ 
‘** Once to negotiate the release of 
some captives ; once for my own proper 
account. 

*** Without doubt you have acquaint- 
ances in the city.’ 

** ¢ Perhaps; I cannot say yes or no.’ 

‘*¢ Why did the governor of Boston 
send you to Areadia?’ 

‘¢* Because of my knowledge of the 
country.’ 

sé What end 


’ 


‘ Speak to the question. 


was that knowledge to subserve ? 


‘** The interests of those who sent 


me. 
‘** What interests?’ 

‘** Your excellency will excuse my 
answering.’ 
s¢¢ Eh! 

‘6 * No.’ 
‘** How if Ihave the means to com- 
pel you to speak a 


You will not answer?’ 


‘ Nelson’s lip curled. ‘* You have not 
the means,’ he answered quietly. 

‘¢* Nous verrons. Your occupation?’ 
demanded the count, continuing his in- 
terrogation. 

‘1 am a merchant.’ 

ra 

tion,’ pursued Frontenac, with a touch 


‘We 


merchant who leads a revolu- 


of irony. have heard of you, 
sir.’ 

‘* Not knowing what to reply the young 
man contented himself with guarding a 
The count continued 


‘A 


disloyal, a most unrighteous act, sir, to 


prudent silence. 
with considerable vivacity: most 
dethrone your legitimate sovereign! But 
you Bostonnais are of the old parlia- 
mentary leaven, and account the divine 
right of princes a thing of little value. 
Ma foi! it must be confessed your Crom- 
well knew that royal heads should never 
be touched except with the axe, while 
this William of Nassau’ — here Fronte- 
nac elevated his eyebrows and shrugged 
his 
like a thief in the night and robs his 
father-in-law of his crown.’ 


shoulders expressively — ‘ comes 


‘¢¢T beg your excellency’s pardon,’ 
rejoined Nelson, ‘ King William did not 
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steal the crown; he received it from the 
nobles and commons of England.’ 

** A nice distinction, truly! Is not 
the receiver as bad as the thief?’ 

‘** By your excellency’s leave,’ said 


Nelson, nettled, hold it 


neither theft nor sacrilege; and when a 


* Enclishmen 


great nation resolves to defend the title 
it has give n’ 

*©* Ves, yes,’ interrupted the vovernor, 
‘the multitude of offenders is their safe- 
cuard. But how should noble and chiv- 
alric sentiments be expected where there 
is no noblesse to maintain the sound prin- 
ciples of the throne? Faugh! one might 
as well look for attar of roses in a dung- 
hill!’ 

‘¢¢ Monsieur le Comte,’ retorted Nel- 
son, pointing to the woman’s scalp, 
‘that is a school of chivalry in which 
Englishmen do not wish to learn.’ ”’ 

Nelson’s loyalty to his ungrateful com- 
patriots continues proof against all sorts 
of attacks, both insidious and direct. He 
manages to send warning to the New 
England coast of an attack so well con- 
certed as to have threatened the very 
life of the colonies at a single blow, and 
makes manful and simple preparation 
to die a felon’s death when his agency 
is discovered. His valor is yet more 
severely tested by transportation and the 
long imprisonment in a French fortress 
which is substituted at the very last for 
the death penalty; but even this he gal- 
him un- 
willingly at the end, with chastened yet 


lantly supports, and we leave 


unbroken spirit, free and ready to begin 
a new life in England in his middle age, 
—one of the most virile, consistent, and 
honorable characters in all recent fic- 
tion. 
We 


from saying anything of Captain Nel- 


have conscientiously refrained 
son’s love-story, which is a likely and 
touching one enough, but not quite as 
warmly told, we think, as the tale of his 
adventures, and which has the merit or 
demerit, as the reader may decide, of 
ending exactly as was not expected. 
The name of Robert 


Lowell is one 


which ought always to bespeak respect- 


1 Stories from an Old Dutch Town 
LowELL. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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ful attention, if only on account of the 
conscientious excellence and permanent 
value of his first work, The New Priest 
in Conception Bay. In the Stories from 
an Old Dutch Town?! we have explored, 
and possibly not exhausted, by a prac- 
ticed writer the resources of one of those 
obscure nooks where a sort of e ldy in 
the headlong course of American living 
has allowed deep quiet to continue for 
more than one of the units of earthly 
time. The old Dutch town is Wester- 
vliet on the Hudson, and Westervliet is 
presumably Schenectady, where the per- 
sistence of the Knickerbocker element 
may perhaps account for Daisy Miller’s 
breeding. A good many quaintnesses of 
custom and idiom are chronicled in this 
little book, and the principal sketch, Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s Marriage and Widow- 
hood, has entirely the air of an old fam- 
ily history, and is both novel in the type 
of character which it portrays and ex- 
tremely touching. One feels, however, 
that Mr. Lowell knows a good story bet- 
ter than he can tell it, and his pet vices 
of narration, his allusive and enigmatical 
manner, and the various ways he has of 
pausing, recurring, digressing, correct- 
ing, and generally involving his tale, are 
such as usually beset a viva voce histo- 
rian rather than a writer. 

The author of Signing the Contract,? 
Miss (or Mrs. ?) Finley, takes us a turn 
the 


turn by the unnecessary chastliness of 


about wide West, and gives us a 


Yet her novel is 
fairly well written and constructed, — 


some of her incidents. 


the moral unexceptionable, the incidents 
possible. 
but 
ance, deplorable in material. In the 
South and by the Atlantic and by the 
Pacific, in the Middle States and alone 
the Hudson and in Canada, a few seeds 


It is, as one may say, ‘‘ poor 


honest;’’ praiseworthy in perform- 


of romance, by more or less anxious cul- 
tivation, have been made to germinate, 
but upon the prairies, we believe, thus 


far, not one. Singing birds have been 


from to time under 
those unfeatured skies, and have ‘‘ has- 


tened fondly ’’ and swiftly to their trans- 


‘*let loose ”’ time 


2 Signing the 
MARTHA FINLEY. 


Contract and What it Cost. By 
New York: Dodd and Mead. 1879. 
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Atlantic home, saving thus, by desper- 
ate flizht, the life of their dreams and 
the 

Colonel 
prophet, but its pre-poetic and histrionic 
We say this 


well remembering Roxy and the Hoosier 


fancies. Great is granary of the 


continent, and Sellers is its 


wons are not yet done. 


Schoolmaster, and we dare say the same 
of Russia, though confronted by Tolstoy 
and the titanic Tourgénieff. 

In the International Episode? Mr. 
Henry James, Jr., has given us some of 
his daintiest workmanship. His style is 
trifle, 
like a transparent vase, which lets per- 


more than ever, in this elegant 
fectly be seen the swift, but seemingly 
aimless dartings of his brilliant mockery 
through the limpid medium of an intelli- 
gence absolutely uncolored by prefer- 
ence or sympathy. The licht satire of 
the present sketch is softly announced 
Mr. James is 
still, as in The American, The Europe- 


in its poly syllabie title. 


ans, and Daisy Miller, playing with the 
Old 
World types of character and codes of 


contrasts between New World and 


conduct; accumulating delightfully clev- 
er studies, and assorting or rearranging 
the 
turn of his countrymen to be specially 


them in new combinations. It is 


pleased with his last performance, be- 


with his 
customary precision, the very best kind 


cause in it he has drawn, 
of American girl, — gentle, proud, high- 
minded, beautifully brought up, and fair 
to see, as a matter of course, — who can- 
not for her life love a British peer be- 
cause he is a peer, though most amiably 
disposed toward himself, and keenly sus- 
ceptible with regard to the picturesque 
accessories and historic dignity of his 
position. The comedy has two acts, the 
first of which takes place in New York 
and Newport, where the Marquis of Lam- 
beth and his cousin, Mr. Percy Beau- 
mont, arrive in August, ‘‘ the season for 
watermelons and Englishmen,’’ and are 
received and entertained with a lavish 
hospitality which is also uncalculating, 
although the noble visitors cannot be- 
lieve it so. How admirable is the first 

1 An International Episode. Ualf Hour Series. 
By Henry James, Jn. New York : Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1879. 
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conversation recorded of these two after 
their arrival in New York! 

‘* The had 
few observations, but in crossing Union 


Square in front of the Monument to 


young men exchanged 


Washineton —in the very shadow, in- 
deed, projected by the image of the pater 
patria — to the 
other, ‘ It seems a rum-looking place.’ 


one of them remarked 

+e Ah, very odd, very odd,’ said the 
other, who was the clever man of the 
two. 

‘¢* Pity it’s so beastly hot,’ resumed 
the first speaker, after a pause. 
‘** You know we’re in a low latitude,’ 
said his friend. 
remarked the other. 


*¢* T wonder,’ said the second speaker, 


atten ] dare say,’ 
presently, ‘if they can give one a bath?’ 
‘¢*] dare say net,’ rejoined the other. 
‘¢¢ Oh, I say!’ 


Later, Mr. James appends to another 


cried his comrade.’”’ 


dialogue, of the same sparkling order, 
the following ingenious commentary :— 

i The young Englishmen tried Amer- 
Mr. Westgate 
and talked together as 


cigars, — those of 
(their host), - 
they usually talked, with many odd si- 


lences, 


ican 


lapses of logic, and incongruities 
of transition; like people who have grown 
old together, and learned to supply each 
other’s missing phrases; or, more espe- 
cially, like people thoroughly conscious 
of a common point of view, so that a 
style of conversation superficially lack- 
ing in finish might suffice for reference 
to a fund of associations in the light of 
which everything was all right.’’ 

Some such bland apology seems equal- 
ly requisite for the style of conversation 
of the ladies at Newport, with whom the 
Englishmen are presently domesticated. 
The lamentations of Mrs. Westgate over 
the fact that 
in America ’’ 


‘we have no leisure class 
cover more pages with 
their vapid prolixity than any but the 
most reckless realist would have dared 
assign to them; and even Bessie Alden, 
destined to come out so nobly in En- 
eland, does not so much more than vindi- 
cate her Boston training by making the 
inquiry of Lord Lambeth, ‘* Are you a 
”? ‘To which he re- 
plies, naturally and appropriately, ‘‘ Oh, 


hereditary legislator ? 
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I say!— don’t make me call myself such 
names as that.’’ 

At the end of the first act of the In- 
ternational Episode, we confess to hav- 
ing thought, with Mr. James’s premature 
admirers in England, that he meant his 
two countrywomen for delightful fools, 
but the event has proved that we did 
When 
the curtain rises upon them in England, 
they have strik- 
ing transformation: Mrs. Westgate has 
dropped her twaddle, and is full of spirit, 
Jinesse, epigram ; Miss Bessie has devel- 


not know them nor their author. 


undergone the most 


oped into a model of maidenly digni- 
ty, capable of leading the story to the 
And we 
heartily forgive our author this lack of 


dénotiment foreshadowed above. 


artistic continuity in his female charac- 
ters for the sake of the refined practical 
joke which he is thereby enabled to 
play upon his English readers. 

In the pause between the two parts of 
the drama, when it seemed even to our- 
selves as if the balance of the lauch were 
to be against America, plaudits loud and 
long resounded the other side the water. 
We read in the Saturday Review of ‘‘a 
careful, clear, and subtle sketch of the 
American woman as she lives and flirts 
in the works of Mr. Henry James; ”’ in 
the Academy of ‘‘a piece of work so ca- 
pable and original, so vigorous and to a 
certain point so telling, as to be worthy 
> ete. But 


of equal praise and study,’ 


IRENE THE 
X. 


Dr. MACKLIN continued surly over 
Irene’s expedition to the housetop, and 
was indeed about to set off 
his own lodgings, 


glumly for 
when the chance of a 
mountain war was mentioned. 

‘*T shall go to Hasbeya myself,’’ he 
broke out. ‘I shall take a musket and 
fight for our people.”’ 


Irene the Missionary. 
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the tables turned, — and 
turned with what noiseless rapidity and 


when were 
smiling grace! — there was one moment 
and then a burst 
of something very different 
The Cornhill 
nounces the episode 


of vacant bewilderment, 
from ap- 
plause. Magazine pro- 
‘*thin, flimsy, and 
unsatisfactory,’’ graciously adding that 
it would not withdraw its praise of the 
first part (how could it, by the way’), 
but that the conclusion is not equal to 
the prelude. 
it were with tears of wrath, that young 
English lords do not say ‘filth’? and 
“ beastly ” to ladies. The British grand- 


mother is ever slow to perceive herself 


The Academy protests, as 


smiled at, but by the time she had ad- 
justed her reading-glass and slowly pe- 
rused the account of the Duchess of Bays- 
water’s call on the American adventur- 
ers, and the reflections and comments of 
the latter (‘* She won’t even know how 
was Mrs. Westvate’s 
rueful observation), that abominable sup- 


well I am dressed,’’ 


position had taken shape in her august 
mind. The British lion does not lightly 
own himself pervious to a thorn, but even 
so tiny and polished a one as Mr. James 
has insinuated into his paw is enough to 
make him shake that member in a terri- 
ble manner, and lift up howlings audible 
throughout two continents, — howlings 
however, which when heard at a certain 
distance are harmless and even enter- 
taining. 


IISSIONARY. 


Then, as his nature was very bellicose, 
and as the elder men really feared lest 
he might so do, there ensued an argu- 
ment on the impropriety of such a meth- 
od of conducting missionary operations. 
In the midst of it DeVries returned 
from a properly brief sojourn aloft, mere- 
ly stepping into the parlor, however, 
long enough to say good evening, and 
then departing in a quiet, graceful fash- 
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ion, which somehow confirmed Macklin’s 
evil impressions of him. 

** T don’t like such smooth-spoken peo- 
ple,”’ he declared, bluntly. ‘* A man as 
young as that, who has that kind of oily 
self-possession, always makes me think 
of agambler. As far as my observation 
extends, polish and corruption go togeth- 
er. Look at the Italians and Levantines! 
They are a set of sweet-spoken repro- 
bates.’’ 

‘*T saw Adolphe Monod, the great 
Huguenot preacher and saint, when I 
Paris,’’ Kirkwood. ‘ He 
had the manners of a— well, I should 
say a perfect lady. 


gentlemen.’’ 


was in said 


We have no such 


‘¢ Mr! DeVries is very nice, doctor,’’ 
added Miss Grant, warmly. ‘‘ He 
to be as good as he is pleasant.’’ 

** Oh, I 
him, or you would n’t walk with him,’ 
answered Macklin, not at all aware that 
he was hard upon the young lady. 

Irene, 


seems 


suppose you must believe in 


who was not accustomed to 
combat, colored, and dropped into an 
Mr. Kirkwood 
turned the conversation by asking about 
Next 
there was some further talk on the pros- 
But the 
mind of Macklin, who was really a most 
this 
time dwelling on Irene, and on the pain 
which he at last perceived that he had 


given her. 


embarrassed silence. 


the doctor’s patients in Abeih. 
pect of war in the mountain. 


tender-hearted creature, was all 


** Miss Grant,’’ he said, ‘* would you 
like to take a ride with me to-morrow to 
Ras el Beirut? ’’ 

** Oh, thank you, doctor,’’ 
the surprised Irene. ‘ But 
We have got to 
own house, and I must help Mrs. Pay- 


” 
son. 


answered 
not to-mor- 
row. 


move into our 


So sensitive was the doctor that he 
looked this refusal, 
proper and even unavoidable as it obvi- 
ously was. 


disconcerted over 
While he was meditating 
whether he should extend his invitation 
to some other day, Mrs. Payson entered, 
and began to talk about 
dence. 

‘*T have been there with Saada and 


Rufka,’’ she said. 


the new resi- 


‘¢ The rooms are all 
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ready, I suppose, though they don’t look 
furnished, It’ 
with a great 


s a nice little stone house, 
‘ched alcove in the front 
which looks very pretty, though I really 
should like to take it 
room of it. Our 
seems dreadfully small for a rich young 
gentleman like Mr. De Vries.’’ 

Here was pretty news for the suspi- 


in and make a 


one cuest chamber 


cious and, one may already say, jealous 
doctor. He cast a glance of indignant 
amazement at the unconscious Payson, 
and was so stirred up concerning Irene 
that he could not trust himself to look 
at her. The headlong, fervent man 
felt quite sure that ‘* that young dandy ”’ 
was no fit inmate for a mission circle, 
and no fit companion for the lovely but 
over - confiding had 


brighten missionary existence. 


cirl who come to 

After 
sitting for five minutes in surly or sor- 
the 


air of a person who needs to brood un- 


rowful silence, he started up with 
disturbed, and went off to his lonely 
little box in the gardens. 

In order to understand his aversion to 
wealthy and delicately mannered people, 
it must be made known that he was the 
child of profound poverty, and that he 
had won his subsistence and education 
only through hard labor and bread-and- 
not of that 
temperament which asks favors, or wins 
them without the asking. No solid man 
or lady of means had ever been moved 


water frugality. He was 


to found a scholarship for him, or to lend 
him the 
medical school rich students had uncon- 


a dollar. In college and in 
sciously ignored him, as one who could 
not share in their amusements, and who 
His com- 
prehension of it was that these children 


probably disapproved them. 


of luxury held him in contempt because 
of his empty purse and threadbare cloth- 
he studied 
that with no kindly eye. 


them, and 
He noted the 
vices to which they were tempted, and 
passionately inferred that all gilded 
lives are alike, although he knew to the 
contrary. 


ing. Of course 


It was a case of a naturally 
sweet heart embittered by undeserved 
severity of fortune, and no doubt also 
by a pretty strong dose of pride. There 
has seldom been a more sensitive man, 
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or one who oftener wounded the feelings 
of others, or who more fervently repent- 
ed of such wounding. 

In the morning, all good humor and 
zeal to oblige, he appeared at the Mis- 
sion House, and worked like a tiger to 
get the Paysons into their home. He 
brought his own horse for Miss Grant’s 
use, and put the Kirkwood side-saddle 
on to it with his own hands, alleging 
loudly that 


Arab servants knew noth- 
ing about side-saddles. Then, in his 
fear lest she should catch a fall, he 
walked by her side through the deep 
sand and strong sunshine, though the 
heavy sweat of 


e 
1 
hh 


ague was rolling from 
his forehead. She saw that he was ill, 
and begged him not to weary himself on 
her account; but he would persist in 
offering her his toils and sufferings; he 
was, as it were, doing penance. 

It was curious to note how uncon- 
scious he was that his appearance did 
His skin had been burnt 


searlet by his ride from Abeih, and little 


not favor him. 


flakes of scorched epidermis were peel- 
ing from his nose, and the whole face 
was streaked with dust and moisture. 
gut he kept close by Irene, and lifted 
up his inflamed countenance to her with- 
out disguise, and looked quite happy 


through all 


ment. 


his distress and disfigure- 


It is very seldom that a woman is not 
touched and favorably impressed by suf- 
that he 
was very ugly, at least for the moment, 
the 


almost 


fering devotion. Irene thought 


and for 
She 


moment very attractive. 
clad when he broke 


down with a chill at the Payson house, so 


was 


that she could help roll him up in blank- 


ets on a sofa, and furthermore show 


gratitude in the way of capsicum tea. 
sé It 


said, 


me,’’ he 
shaking the while like an aspen 
I 


matter about 


does n’t 
leaf. ‘*I hate to have you give your- 
self the slightest trouble on my account. 
It will pass off in a couple of hours. Do 
your own work, and let me quake it out.’’ 

‘¢ But why do you run such risks? 
How could you tire yourself so, and 
then take that hot walk? ”’ 

He came near confessing that he had 
done it all to make amends for his rude- 
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ness of the previous evening, but was 
checked by a vague feeling that that 
would be setting up a claim for especial 
consideration and tenderness. 

‘¢ It is my reckless way,’’ he chattered 
out. ‘I have broken my health by un- 
necessary exposure. I never think. 
You must be warned by me. This cli- 
mate is a Delilah. Promise me that you 
will be careful of our Syrian nights and 
noontides. ’’ 

‘* I will promise, if you will.’’ 

Then, seeing that it wearied him to 
talk, she unwillingly left him to his 
malady. In two hours the fit was over, 
and the victim of recklessness was about 
again, tottering on his legs occasionally, 
but as restless and helpful as ever. 

‘*Qh, I feel quite encouraged,’’ he 
said, when remonstrated with for his 
pulling and hauling. ‘* If my dumb-ague 
will only change permanently into chills, 
I can handle it. Besides, a doctor who 
grunts and lies up for a shake is no man 
at all, and deserves to be exterminated.’’ 

‘¢ A doctor who violates the laws of 
health is pretty sure to be exterminat- 
** Besides, 
sider the evil example of the thing, and 


ed,’’ smiled Payson. con- 
the scorn it heaps on your precepts. 
You are like a preacher who points out 
the narrow way, but walks in the broad 
one.’’ 

‘¢ Where is that lazy Habeeb ?’’ shout- 
ed the doctor. ‘‘ I want him to give me 
a lift with this box. I was made to like 
work, my good friends, and I can’t help 
working.’’ 

It was all well with him, physically 
and morally, during the rest of the day. 
He lunched and dined with the Paysons, 
taking his seat where he could best look 
at Irene, and hardly able to stop speech 
with her while the host said grace. 

‘* This is lovely,’’ he declared. ‘* It 
By the way, I 
never went on a picnic in my life, except 
a Sabbath-school one.’’ 


is as jolly as a picnic. 


** Do you disapprove of them ?’’ stared 
Irene. 

‘* My pocket disapproved,’’ returned 
the doctor, scowling back at his youth- 
ful poverty. ‘* Miss Grant, Ihave known 
what it is, when I was a senior in col- 
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send a letter to 
I could get 


lece, not to be able to 


my mother until a job at 
sawing wood.’’ 

‘“*T know quite enough about that 
sort of thing,’’ said Irene. 
The doctor rejoiced to hear it; it 
made a companion of her. 
“Tt 
I think our mis- 


he 


** We don’t want 


‘* This is love ly a oe repeated. 
is better than a picnic. 
sion is now complete,”’ continued, 
staring full at Irene. 
another helper of any sort, man or wom- 
an.”’ 

Mrs. Payson tittered a little, and Miss 
Grant could not help blushing. She had 
or rather so taken 
Whether the man 


looked upon her in a brotherly way, 


never been so claime a 
possession of, before. 

or 
as a lover, she could not say; but in some 
fashion or other he seemed to feel that 
she belonged to him; he fairly chuckled 
over his ownership. Then came a vague 
feeling upon her that she should have 
to give up to him and let him make good 
his preémption, no matter what micht 
be its nature. Not knowing how to be- 
have under his appropriating smile, she 


Mr. Payson 


conversation 


was relieved when entered 


into the with one of his 
characteristic solemnities. 
‘* | fear 


avocue. ] 


we have one gap in our syn- 


yuld 


advantage, 


think we c¢ squeeze up 


and make room, with tor 


Paul 


st. 


‘I sometimes think we have one,”’ 


replied Macklin, glancing at the clergy- 


man with such affection and 


thi 


reverence 


it Irene almost loved him for it. 


‘* No! nor the whole earth, either! ”’ 


said Payson, evidently understanding 


the allusion, and evid 


it. 


as 


ently shocked 


by ‘* Does the man live who could 
make that speech to King Agrippa? 
Does the 


eleventh chapter of the E 


man live who could write the 
pistle to the 
Hebrews ? Besides all the sanctity and 
the martydom, what an orator he was!”’ 
For a 


face had 


animal spirits and boyish loving-hearted- 


few seconds the doctor’s burnt 


an air of humility; then his 
ness broke out again 

‘© T must do something for our young 
friend here,’’ he declared. ‘ I can’t take 


her to picnics, and she doesn’t want 


Missionary. 
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to be bled. 
through the first steps in Arabic ? 


Why should n’t I see her 
Mr. 
Payson can’t be spared from preaching, 
and Butrus is busy with his translations, 
and the rest all have plenty of work, ex- 
cept me. Miss [rene Grant, I’ll teach 
you.”” 

Miss Grant colored again, and secret- 
ly desired to object, being already vacue- 
ly fearful of courtship, and not quite 
knowing what to do with such a lover. 
air of 
fatherly inquiry, which seemed to say 
that . 
preferred. 


Payson looked at her with an 


she was free to decline, if she 


But Mrs. Payson, the usual- 


so 
ly shy and submissive lady, broke out 
with a delighted giggle, ** Why, certain- 
ly! I think it is just the best thing to do. 
I think it is very kind of you, doctor.’’ 
Irene felt that she was being directed 
for a purpose, but she did not see how 
she could kindly evade the plan, and she 
best 
The sanguine Macklin was so 
that he 


self a discomfort to his pupil. 


smiled assent to it with the erace 
possible. 
boisterously elated him- 

He be- 
Ya subhac 
Arabic 
ordered her to hold up her 
nd 


bullied her « on- 


made 


gan at once to make her say 
bel khiar, and 
phrases. He 
head, open her mouth wide, a 
out loud. In short, he 
and filled her cheeks with a 
Meantime, he 


bully her, and could 


other common 


speak 
oan e 

slieravly, 
flush of embarrassment. 
did 


not 


not mes to 


that 


in 
see she was worried. He was 
happy to think of those coming lessons, 
and quite made himself dreadfui with 
his spirits 

But things greatly changed with the 
He was on the 


doctor about sundown. 


roof of the little house with Irene, yes, 
actually alone on the housetop with a 
young lady; it was altogether proper in 
a missionary. 
the 
and sending its iridescent glories up the 


of He 


pointing everything out to his pupil, his 


The sun was sinking in 


creat blaze of the Medit« rranean, 


mighty slopes Lebanon. was 
monopolized and preémpted daughter of 
Zion, when, looking down into the cac- 
tus-hedged lane below him, he saw De- 
Vries ri le up on horseback, followed by 


The tall 


young man sat his steed finely, and 


a donkey laden with baggage. 
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made a handsome appearance. The doc- 
tor could perceive that Irene watched 
him eagerly and was anxious to hasten 
He tried to make 
her go on admiring the sunset, but it 


was clearly 


down and greet him. 
a job against nature, and he 
gave it up. 

‘¢ Well, Lebanon must wait, I see,’’ 
he said, sulkily. 

‘* It will be there, to-morrow,”’’ replied 
Irene, gayly gathering her dress to de- 
scend the stone stairway. 

‘* And he 
Macklin, 
discontent 

The 


his annovance. 


will be here,’’? muttered 


with a face of undisguisable 
and despondeney. 


De Vri s 


The young fellow looked 


behavior of increased 
glad to be with the Paysons, and greet- 

More- 
he shook hands cordially with the 


doctor, and 


ed Irene with special cordiality. 
over, 
said he remembered him 
with pl asure,. 

you,’’ replied Macklin, but 
stiff 


‘¢ Thank 
he bowed 
style, much like an iron-clad bowing to 
The did n’t 
know him, and had no right to be glad 
He con- 


sidered that polite speech mere fashion- 


in a and antagonistic 


on 
a seductive billow. man 


to see him, and wasn’t clad. 
able hypocrisy, and disapproved of it 
from the bottom of his rude, honest nat- 
ure. 

Indeed, De Vries’s catholic urbanity of 
manner was sincerely displeasing to the 
doctor, and in more ways than one. It 
reminded him so vividly of certain rich 
college the New 
York aristocracy, that he felt as if he 


were on 


lassmates, scions of 
e more in the presence of their 
civil indifference, understood by him as 
He could not talk, and drifted 
away trom the 


ion, sitting gloomily by him- 


scorn. 


‘ the sociable group in 
comandal 
self in a rocking-chair and rocking nerv- 
ously. It 
for the Irene bustled about 
and brought a fan to De Vries. 

** Who would think,’’ 


to himself, ‘* 


was rather a warm 


evening 
season, and 
said the doctor 
that that is the same girl 
who made me my red-pepper tea? They 
are all alike.’’ 

Unable to bear the scene any longer, 
he made his despondent adieux, and 
moodily went his way. 
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About nine o’clock next morning the 
doctor was boisterously on hand, full of 
forgiveness and good humor and good- 
will, to give his lesson in Arabic. 

What was his astonishment and indig- 
nation when he learned that his pupil 
had gone off with DeVries and Saada to 
make a call on the blonde lady of the 
House of Keneasy! 

‘*T call that outrageous! ’’ he broke 
out. ‘* Here I got up at daylight to 
clear off my sick-list, so as to give this 
young person a lesson in Arabic, and I 
find her flying about on a round of fash- 
ionable visiting.”’ 

‘*She didn’t expect you so early,”’ 
pleaded Mrs. Payson. ‘* Why, doctor, I 
supposed myself that you would come 
later. Mr. Payson said you were gen- 
erally busy with your patients till lunch 
time.”’ 

The good lady had that liking for phy- 
sicians which is so common with the sex 
of guardian angels. Moreover, she had 
noted his undisguisable fancy for Irene, 
and, again like a woman, wanted to see 
such preferences rewarded. Finally, she 
knew that her husband not only loved 
but admired the bright, fatherless girl, 
and looked forward to her being one of 
the most useful personages in the mis- 
sion. For all these reasons she fervent- 
ly desired to keep upa good understand- 
ing between the two young missionaries. 

‘] thought she would wait for me,’’ 
grumbled the doctor so surlily that Mrs. 
Payson feared lest Mr. DeVries would 
yet be too much for him. ‘She ought 
that Arabic is of far 
more importance than the small duty of 


to consider her 
amusing that young lounger.”’ 

‘* He won’t be with us long, and Mr. 
Payson wanted him to see all he could,”’ 
said the lady, laying much stress and 
responsibility on her husband, as is per- 
haps usual with newly-wedded wives. 
‘* Of course we want to interest him in 
the field ’’ — 

‘* Well — of course,’’ assented Mack- 
lin, remembering that Madame De Vries 
mere had the repute of being generous 
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to missions. ‘‘ But is this the way? 
Must our young ladies use their charms 
to interest men? Is that the best way?’ 

Mrs. Payson could hardly help smil- 
She had been not 


an active, but a watchful member of so- 


ing at his innocence. 


ciety, and had sometimes seen feminine 
charms more potent than male demon- 
stration and appeal. 

~ Well, I’m sorry, — I’m exceeding- 
ly sorry,’’ the doctor continued to fret. 
‘* T had hoped to commence those lessons 
to-day. I amexceedingly disappointed.”’ 

He hurried out of the house, and in 
the next minute hurried in again, all 
with the same air of final decision. 

‘*T ll wait for her,’’ he 
won’t be balked in this style. 
give me a snack, Mrs. Payson? I 
bit like a chill. I should 
for certain, if I had n’t had one yester- 
day.”’ 


oe | 
Can you 
feel 


one, 


said. 


a have 


Full of admiration for his manly en- 
durance of physical ills, she joyfully got 
him an overflowing regale, including a 
Be- 


fore he had finished the meal Irene came 


goblet of the beverage ot capsicum, 


in alone, and received his reproof while 
She treated 


him with that wondrous patience which 


sharing his fies and raisins. 


some young ladies can accord to exact- 
ing gentlemen, on the supposition, possi- 
bly, that their exactingness is a symptom 
of fervent preference, and so to be re- 
ceived as a compliment. And when she 
made known that Mr. De Vries had gone 
off alone to the Nahr el Kelb, and pro- 
ceeded to repeat with a pretty accent 
three or four Syrian salutations which 
she had learned at the Beit Keneasy, 
the doctor not only forgave her esca- 

Then the 
lesson was administered, and the novice 


pade, but approved of it. 


showed much talent for linguistic study, 
or her teacher grossly flattered her. 

The habitation of DeVries with the 
Paysons was not so incessantly harrow- 
ing to Macklin as he had expected. The 
‘* young dandy’’ had his antiquarian 
sense of duty, and labored diligently in 
He 


made two or three equestrian excur- 


the barren field of local discovery. 


sions, with note-book and measuring tape 
about his person, and with a kawass 
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He was 
apt to come in late of evenings, disap- 


galloping fiercely behind him. 


pointed as to Phenician inscriptions, 
The 


doctor, although still suspicious of his 


but always urbane and chatty. 


suavity, had to concede some points in 
his favor. 

‘¢ Employs his time better than many 
young he ‘I respect 


this passion for ruins and ethnic riddles. 


fellows,’’ said. 
College did him more good than it does 
some rich fellows.’’ 

he his 


own future as he does about the world’s 


‘*T wish cared as much about 
past,’’ sighed Payson. ‘ He is a lovely 
young man; but it is an awful snare to 
have great possessions, and I fear he 


Yet | 


His mother is one 


finds earth too satisfying will 
not despair for him. 
of those who can claim the promise. To 
some are accorded both the treasures of 
this life and of the next.’’ 

‘* Tt almost seems unfair, does n’t it? ”’ 
the ‘¢ By the way, that 
was rather mean, —that thought. I cer- 


Poor as I 


said doctor. 

tainly ought not to grumble. 

am, 1 am happy enough.”’ 
Indeed, he 


to confess how happy he was in these 


would have been ashamed 
days, and especially to state exactly 
what it was that produced his content. 
He saw a great deal of Miss Grant 
trusted that 


He gave her a lesson every morning, 


, and 


she received him 


eladly. 


rode with her nearly every afternoon, 
and called It 
seemed to him that he was having every- 
That he 


young man who ever saw her alone 


on her every evening. 


thing his own way. was the 
only 
he believed with unsuspecting faith, and 
of course with great satisfaction. 

Yet not a day dawned that Irene and 
DeVries did lark to 


enjoy in each other’s company the morn- 


not rise with the 


ing freshness and glory. 
“Tt 


sun coming over Lebanon! ”’ 


is such a fascinating sight, the 
said this 
young lady of the housetop. 

‘¢T am so glad you think so,’’ replied 
Mr. DeVries, looking down on her with 
a quizzical smile. 

“ OF I do,’’ 
‘¢ Don’t you like to see the sun rise? 


course insisted Irene. 


” 


‘¢ T like it in good company.”’ 
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Irene tried not to smile, and failed; 
the result was that she burst out laugh- 
ing. 
she said. 
‘*] do hope that all this getting up be- 
You ought 
ashamed of such a reason for such 


‘I suppose that means me,”’ 


times is not on my account. 
to be 
a virtue.’’ 

‘Ill promise not to be ashamed of 
you, if you won’t be ashamed of me.”’ 

‘* What nonsense! 
it a bit.’’ 

‘¢] wish you would think of it a great 
deal, and do your best to understand it.”’ 

+e] at all. 
What a way you have of spinning cob- 


I don’t understand 


don’t mean to think of it 


webs around my poor intellects! I won’t 
take any notice of them. What was it 


you said? ”’ 
‘IT said I be ashamed of 


you as a reason for doing anything, if 


would n’t 


you would n’t be ashamed of me as a rea- 
son.’’ 

‘¢ As a reason for getting up at sun- 
Do you mean to hint that I got 


rise? 


'9o9 


up to see you? Conceited, saucy man! 
ae | that I 


pleased to meet each other here. 
= or” 


meant hoped we were 


Is n’t 


‘¢ T won't answer you,’’ laughed Irene, 
blushing as much as a brunette could. 

‘*T think it is your duty.”’ 

‘I consider that a misuse of a great 
word. There are some words which are 
sacred to me.’’ 

‘* Please get the dictionary, and let us 
look them out together. I want to learn 
them by heart.’’ 

Then Irene, after glancing sidelong at 
his pleasant face, had to break out laugh- 
ing again, and so of course had to for- 
vive him. 

There was much of this kind of dis- 
Now and a little shock 
came to the young lady in the thought 
that it was wrong thus to prattle on 


course. then 


mission ground and in the house of her 
dear, grave friend Mr. Payson. But it 
was impossible to get away from the 
of DeVries when he to 
He did it so easily; it was mere 


charm 
prattle. 


chose 


familiar college - flirting with him; he 
might be said to flirt and prattle auto- 
matically. 


_~ 
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Once there was a dialogue between 


them of a much more serious nature 


than the above. 

‘*T shall stay at home to-day,’’ De- 
Vries said. ‘* I want to see exactly how 
you pass your time from morning to 
night.’’ 


‘* Ah, but I 


you to. 


don’t know that I want 
I shall be nervous to have you 
listening to my stutterings in Arabic.”’ 

‘* Suppose I stutter Arabic myself? 
Would n’t the doctor be glad of another 
linguistic patient? ”’ 

*¢ Perhaps he would,’’ hesitated Irene, 
who had already noted that her teacher 
was somewhat given to jealousy. 

‘¢ Oh, I won’t sponge on him for a 
recitation,’’ said DeVries, noting her 
‘¢ But I should really like 
to follow out one of your Arabian days’ 


mis¢ivinge. 


entertainments. ’’ 
‘¢ There isn’t so very much to it; in 
fact, there is shamefully little. I help 
bit sewing and 
Then I pick up my Ara- 


say over the alphabet and 


Mrs. Payson a about 
housekeeping. 
bic grammar, 
my sentences aloud, and try to commit 
a verb. When the doctor comes I go 
through it all again, with him correcting 
Next 
If visitors come in, — 
lady visitors, — I try hard to talk Arabic 
with them. 


and scolding, — I mean reproving. 
we have lunch. 


In the afternoon I call on 
some of the families of the native Prot- 
estants and talk more Arabic. Or, I go 
to the Beit Keneasy and stammer Ara- 
bic there. Or, perhaps I am taken to 
ride. Then comes dinner, and then vis- 
or visits from 
But you know all about that. I 
go to sleep repeating Arabic. 


its to the mission families, 
them. 
In short, 
the day is one long fight with that dread- 
ful language; and I see already that it 
will be months before I shall learn much 
of it; I sometimes think that I ought to 
give up moiling at it so constantly, and 
take a class of English in the girls’ 
school.’’ 

‘¢ Well, are you contented? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. DeVries.’’ 

‘* Are you satisfied with what you are 
doing ? 


Is it all you expected? ”’ 
‘Oh, dear! I thought I should accom- 


plish something right away. I thought 
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I should see a gate of usefulness open, 
and should tear right in.’’ 

‘** Do you like being here? ”’ 

** Yes, Mr. DeVries. I have told you 
I am resolved to like 
it. Ido like it very much.”’ 

a | had thoucht and hoped that by 
this time you micht want to go back to 
America.’’ 


so a dozen times. 


‘** Oh! how could you?” 
“ Look!’ 
the vast mountain, whitening and glis- 
‘Tt 


strange 


said DeVries, pointing to 
tening now under the full sunrise 


is very fine, but it is very 
Would n’t you like to see the low green 
hills and the long green forests again? ”’ 


‘lease don’t try to make me home- 
sick.’’ 

‘¢ T want to make you homesick.’’ 

‘‘ But itis unkind. I don’t believe 
you know what homesickness is, or you 
would n’t thrust it upon me. If I 
way to it I can be really 
what is the use? My dut 
here I volunteered to 
here, if 


live. 


cive 
And 


y is here, and 


] 
unwell. 


have live, and 
shail 


break 


| have any character, I 
Why should you want to 
down my sense ot duty a 
‘* How 
There is your mother, and your sisters.’’ 
‘¢ Please don’t, Mr. DeVries! Oh, I 
found it so hard to leave them! But I 


gave them up, and I must not turn back. 


about the duti at home ? 


Besides, they are taken care of, and if 
I CoO home 
should perhaps be a burden to some- 


body.’ 


‘* When you want to turn back, let 


I must be taken care of. I 


me know.”’ 
‘* What? Why’? — asked 


gerly. 


Irene ea- 
‘¢ Oh, I wish you would n’t puz- 
zie me and make me uneasy. I can’t turn 
back.”’ 
‘I shall bring this vy 
When 
home I will tell you how it can be done.”’ 
He was thinking that he could afford 
to settle an income upon her, and that it 
would 


» from time to 


time. I see that you want to go 


be a romantically satisfactory 
Through the medium of 


the missionary board, or 


thine to do. 
some other 
churchly corporation, the money could 
be placed in her hands without her know- 


ing whence it came. It would support 
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her as well as her present meagre salary, 
and would restore a bright, handsome 
girl to appreciating society. 

‘¢Oh, you are a very tempter,’’ ex- 
claimed Irene, after a moment of tumult- 
uous thought. ‘I ought not to listen 
toyou. Why, if there were nothing else 
to ke ep me here, how could I desert Mr. 
Payson? | 


dear, 


not only love him, — the 
sweet, perfectly excellent man, — 
We 


» starved but for his help. 


but I am bound in honor to him. 
might all hav 
And I am obliged to him otherwise, — | 
am obliged to lim for euidance and com- 
fort; you can hardly understand what I 
owe him. 
that I would show honorand gratitude.”’ 

‘I don’t 


And I have promised myself 
believe he wants a bit of 
eratitude 
‘* But my own self-respect? ’’ 
‘* Ah, yes; that of Shall I 


suggest to him a way of getting you home 


course. 
and making it pleasant for you there? ”’ 
Then it (for what 
else could she make of it?) that he was 
Such a mighty throb 
went through her heart, and through all 
her blood down to her very feet, that it 


occurred to Irene 


hinting at marriage. 


seemed as if she would quite stop breath- 
ing. For a moment she was as helpless 
before this young man as if she already 
loved had loved 


him for along time. Next she remem- 
bered that there was a part of her life 


him to devotion, and 


which he could not share, and that there 
‘ yok- 


She was in creat 


was a text which warned 


ing with unbelievers.’’ 


against 
perplexity of mind and in great turmoil 
of emotion. 

‘ No— no,”’ she said in a whisper, for 
‘* 1 don’t 
must n’t let 
I must n’t want to go home.”’ 


her voice would not obey her. 
think I could let you. I 
you. 

There was a dreadful suspicion in her 
mind that he had meant to offer him- 
self, and that she had practically re- 
fused him, and so given him pain. Of 
both 


her hands to her face, for the tears were 


a sudden she sat down, and put 
coming. DeVries stepped forward quick- 
ly and seated himself by her side, and 
there is no telling what he might not 
have said in his desire to comfort her; 
but just then they heard the singsong 
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voice of Habeeb below, calling them to 
breakfast. 

*¢ There — go! ”’ gasped Irene, quite 
recardless of the golden chance she was 


missing. ‘* Do go! I will come as quick 


as I ean.’’ 

He hesitated, but Habeeb’s shrill Ar- 
abic call resounded again, and Irene, 
springing to her feet, hurried down the 
stairway to herroom. Then, drawing 
a long sich, and thrusting his hands into 
his pockets by way of composing his 
mind, DeVries slowly stalked after her, 
and appeared tranquilly at the breakfast 


table 
XII. 


It was surely very imprudent in our 
missionary cirl to give way to her feel- 
ings on the housetops. 
Mount 


silent on the subject; and the erunting 


Of course Lebanon would be 
muleteers who were kicking their pa- 
tient 
not likely to mention it in any circles 


beasts onward toward Beirut, were 


whose comments were of importance to 
her; and the staring of some composed, 
long the 

carden was of no more consequence 


than the ¢ 


robed, red-capped children in 


ize of two equally tranquil 
storks who seemed to belong to the same 
family. 

But it so happened that Dr. Macklin 


} 


was out early that morning on a medi- 


cating tour, and that it pleased his fancy 


to pass along the cactus-hedged road 
near which stood the Payson dwelling. 


He had not the least 


tractive pupil would be up, but he want- 


idea that his at- 


ed to look at the shuttered window which 


he kt 


and wrath, he saw her on the terrace, 


ew to be hers. ‘To his amazement 
her hands clasped to her face, as if she 
were weeping uncontrollably, while “ that 
‘* that 
leaning over her in an attitude of tender 


dandy,’’ rich worldling,’’ was 
consolation. 

The doctor had a frichtful impulse to 
shout at him, as he would have shouted 
Then 


came a spasmodic fear that all was lost, 


at a boy robbing a bird’s-nest. 


and a sickening desire to creep away 


from the field of defeat. Meanwhile, his 
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horse ambled quietly along the deep, 
dumb sand, and soon carried him under 
cover of a gigantic line of prickly-pears, 
where he could neither see nor be seen. 
We will not try to analyze the dreadful 
anarchy of his thoughts, nor the various 
anguish of his feelings, except so far as 
to note that they were compounded in 
equal parts of grief, wrath, love, and jeal- 
ousy, making a very obnoxious doge in- 
deed. 

That forenoon Trene had no lesson in 
Arabic. Instead of the 


lent, cood-hearted doctor, there camé a 


clowing, turbu- 
lean and bronzed horse-boy named Moo- 
sa, who explained that the hakeem had 
a chill. 

‘A bad chill?’’ asked Irene, 
for her teacher, though she had 
been thinking much of DeVries. ‘* Can’t 


we do something for him? ’”’ 


very 


sorry 


‘* Many blessings,’’ returned Moosa, 


in Arabic. ‘Peace be upon the lady’s 
fingers. The 
bring blessings many (which was a polite 
Syrian fib). He God that he 


will shortly recover, and bids 


hakeem charged me to 
trusts in 
me kiss 
your fingers, O my lady.”’ 

Which last duty (surely not imposed 
upon him by the angry hakeem) he went 
sat- 


at immediately with an air of keen 


isfaction, and then strode away in his 


broad slippers with a withered grin like 
that of a monkey. 

During the forenoon Mrs. Payson sent 
some arrowroot and a dose of her su- 
perior red-pepper tea to the invalid. 
But these did 


find him until he no longer stood in need 


restorative luxuries not 


of them. The moment the vehemence 
mounted 
His 


idea was that Irene’s happiness, earthly 


of his chill had passed by, he 
his horse and rode off to the city. 


and spiritual, was in peril, and that he 
would be justified in taking almost any 
She had 
becuiled into meeting that artful world- 


measures to save her. been 
ling alone, and had perhaps met him 
thus more times than it was endurable 


to think of. 


led her; he had obtained some torment- 


The worldling had troub- 


ing influence over her; he had made her 
weep in the sight of earth and heaven. 
The dear, innocent young creature must 
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be delivered; yes, and smartly lectured, 
He, 
her best friend, would make inquiries 
DeVries, would 
character, or 


too, the doctor added to himself. 


about unveil his 


true 
want of character, and 
would lay all before the mission frater- 
nity. Then, armed with a flaming sword 


of exposures, he would drive Satan 
forth from Eden. 

This he would do himself In his 
boisterously confident way, he said it 
over and over, ‘I will do it myself.’ 
He was an extraordinary fellow for lay- 
ine his hands on a business without ask- 
ing the help of others, much less their 
advice. In his opinion energy is the 
chief of virtues, especially that kind of 
energy which shuts its eyes and catches 
a firm hold, though it be upon the hot- 
test end of the poker. 

His noble purpose was (for he had not 
a doubt that he was doing the duty of a 
Christian gentleman) to pump the land- 
lord of the Hotel d’Europa, and also 
DeVries’: 


stay in the 


the American consul, as to 
behavior during his short 
city. In all his quivering and inflamed 
being, heated with indignation as much 
as with fever, he felt sure that he should 
uncover a sink of iniquity. The young 
drunk 


eards, inquired for almeh 
‘* bad 


dandy had undoubtedly wine, 
played at 
(dancing girls), and used lan- 
cuage.’’ 

The first onset of this roaring lion in 
a fox’s skin was made upon the French 
hotel-keeper. 

** You ’ve had a man here by the name 
of DeVries,’’ he said in a loud, angry 
voice. ‘* What sort of a fellow 
he? ’’ 

Now the landlord had his own view 


of humanity: 


was 


he held that guests who 
ran up large bills and paid them with- 
out murmuring salt of the 
earth; and by this opinion he was will- 


were the 


ing to stand, even when bawled at. 
** DeVries ? ”’ von Ah, 
yass. I Beau jeune 
I ramaymbre ’im. A 


he repeated. 
ramaymbre ’im. 
blond 


parfait gentleman. 


cendré. 
Mos’ quiet, nice 
yong man dat ayver is come to my hotel. 
A parfait gentleman.”’ 

The doctor was astonished and con- 
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founded. 
pected, nor, I am afraid, what he want- 
ed to 


It was not what he had ex- 


Moreover, the scene was 
from the fact that the 
had inferred from his loud 
that he 


him in 


hear. 
embarrassing 
Frenchman 
voice deaf, and had an- 
Gallic 


So, after pondering a moment, 


was 
swered a high-pitched 
shout. 
he answered, in a very low tone, ‘* Are 
you sure ?”’ 
‘* Sure ?’’ cried the other, still at the 


his voice. ‘+ He is living now 


top of 
That show vat 


with the missionarees. 
sort of young man he be. 
The doctor thoucht not, but he was 
and 
marched off without further words. On 


discusted with the interview, 
his way to the consulate, it occurred to 
him that perhaps the landlord had a 
different notion from himself as to what 
elements of character go to make up a 
He decided that he ought 
not to have been so blunt and brief, and 


ventleman. 


ily satisfied. 


SO @: He would be more 


l 


artful with the consul, hateful as arti- 
fice was to his honest soul, and wrong 
as it was except in the cause of virtue. 
In his interview with Mr. Brassey he 
certainly did conduct himself with more 
of the wisdom of this world than he had 
hitherto. 


helped by a favoring circumstance, of 


shown Furthermore, he was 
which he took advantage almost without 
meaning it. In the Beirut custom-house 
at that time there were several cases of 
Arabic Bibles, printed in Malta and 
forwarded for the use of the mission. 
The customs officers had demanded the 
duty, and as this was a new thine on 
their part, and was considered a piece 
of Moslem discourtesy, the missionaries 
desired to argue them into withdrawing 
the claim. 
factotum as well as the physician of the 


To the doctor, who was the 


station, had been confided the labor of 
managing the affair. 

‘¢ 7] must begin about the Bibles,’’ he 
said tohimself. ‘* It would seem strange 
to mention mission business last.’’ 

The result was that the consul failed 
to suspect that his visitor had come with 
the purpose of inquiring into the deport- 
ment of DeVries, and that the doctor 
was able eventually to lead the conver- 
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sation up to that subject in quite an un- 
ostentatious and sly fashion. 

ai Have you had any decision about 
our Bibles from those numskulls?’’ he 
ry the customs officers. 


began, meanin 
Th han: to the duty, doctor,’’ 


re} 

chi 

it wit 

head. 

lockrum of their talk. 
7 


that this is the | 


I 


ied Mr. Brassey, poking a six-foot 


his caller, who declined 
th 
old mea long 


+ 
t 
} 
i) 


Val 
a disapproving shake of 
‘*¢ My interpreter 


and they ’r 


e gist of it is 


e bound 
be- 


iw, 
to execute it, and ought to done so 
fore.”? 

Well, 


lly imposition ? 


we to 


pay that 


A mere piece 


lAVE got 


ounare 


of Ti 


irkish insolence! ”’ 
I rec 
stroking 


‘I recko 


? drawled the consul, 


tan-colored beard. 
] ae “17 3 

a hundred plastres wlll clear 
1 

‘ 


So the interpret- 


% 1 39 
bt much. 


N99 
good deal! 


shouted the 


Look here; tell you what I'll do,’’ 
said Mr. 
] 


lot of people whom I respect, and I’d 


Brassey, kindly. ‘* You’re a 


like to stand treat to your cause. Sup- 
pose I hand over the money out of my 
own por ket? ’? 

“Y d 
turned Macklin, almost angry. 
that 
a 


ou m’t understand me,’’ re- 


‘* Tmean 


any bribe, no matter how small, is 
leal. 


ood « can’t af- 


We can’t pay 
ford to pay one piastre as a bribe.”’ 
‘Oh, exactly,’’ grinned the politi- 
the 


‘ Bribery 


cian, highly approving of moral 
point, now that he saw it. 


Well, 


way, and a neater one.’’ 


ain’t right, is it? there ’s another 

Here he laughed outright over the fun 
that there evidently was at the far end 
of this other way. 

‘* Would you mind,’’ he giggled, — 
‘* would you sternly object to sparing a 
few Bibles for the family reading of the 
Grand Signor and his intimate friends? ” 

The doctor was diseusted with this 
uncultivated joking, and scorned to re- 
ply. 

‘* And didn’t you know it? 
tinued Mr. Brassey, stilllaughing. ‘‘ Did 
n’t you think of this Little game? ”’ 


?? con- 


‘* 1 don’t understand what you mean.’’ 
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‘You can pay in kind !’’ shouted the 
shovel 


hand on his bony knee, and sending 


consul, bringing down his of a 
forth a war-whoop of merriment. ‘* Yes, 
that’s the in 
Offer the Mahometans ten Bibles 
on a hundred, and you can wagon off 
the of I’ll bet 
} “eS be satisfied 
what you please de atishec 
1) 7 


ii bet 


sir, law; you can pay 


, , 

Aind, 

rest argo. 

they "ll 

d. J 
? 


whole © 


your ¢ you 
with one on a hundre 
they "ll let the 
through for nothine.’’ 

It did seem a first-rate j« 


you 
onsignment 
joke upon the 
grasping enemies of the faith, and even 
the conscientious Macklin could not help 
assenting to it with a smile. So it 
settled that the 1 


turbaned 
should be paid in Bibles, and that the 


was 


excisemen 


consular dragoman should attend to their 
evangelization. 
‘¢ They won’t take a volume,”’ said 
Tl that 
he had further important business with 
Mr. Brassey , he added, ‘We are 
much obliged to you.”’ 

‘+ Not bit,’? nodded the 


‘‘ Delighted to do anything for gentle- 


“tak! 
the doctor. wn, remembering 


very 


a official. 


men of your character and objects in 
life. 
body, if he ’ll only show himself and 
speak English.’’ 


‘¢ Very few travelers from our coun- 


Delighted to do anything for any- 


try, I suppose.”’ 
‘¢ Nary one since DeVries and Win- 
gate. 


‘* You 


lieve ? ”’ 


liked those gentlemen, I be- 
inquired Macklin, with the 
wisdom of the serpent. 

‘¢ Liked them!’ 


sey, his lonely heart warming as he re- 


exclaimed Mr. Bras- 


membered that breakfast, that dinner, 
of 


cenial, 


consecrated hours draw- 
‘“* The 
tlemanly, high - toned, true - blue young 
that I 


I was prouder than ever of my 


and those 


poker. two most cen- 


Americans *ve seen in many a 
day! 
country to see that it could produce 
such fellows. And they were not only 
They could 
1 song, 
But ’”’ 
—and here the consul smiled superior — 


‘‘they could n’t play poker. No, sir, 


good, they were smart. 
erack a cood joke, and sing a coo 


and speak languages, and ride. 


they could n’t play poker,’’ he repeat- 
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ed, his smile softening into something 
like pity. 

The doctor was throbbingly interested, 
did 


not understand whether DeVries played 


and also completely puzzled. He 


could not 


poker badly, or whether he 


all. He 
at the 


play it at was very anxious to 


exact facts, and his honest 
countenance was injudiciously express- 
ive. 

Of a sudden it occurred to the func- 
tionary that a repute for even the most 
unskillful poker-playing might hurt his 
admired young friend with a set of men 
think it wrong to 
custom-house oflicer. It also occurred 
that Dr. Macklin there, a 


who had never been inside politics, was 


who could bribe a 


to him man 
trying to pump him, Porter Brassey, an 
old war-horse and ward-manager. 

** No, they did n’t know anything about 
cards,’’ he continued, with an impertur- 
bable countenance. ‘| got "em to try 
an innocent little game, just to while 
away an hour, you know, and I positive- 
ly had to vive it up. 
the 


They could n’t 
DeVries a 
though he ’d never had ’em in his fist 
before.”’ 


He paused, and looked his visitor tran- 


handle papers. ected as 


quilly in the eye. The doctor’s counte- 
nance fell, and his gaze wandered. The 
that he 


politician. It 


consul said to himself would 


make a mighty poor 
amused him to delude a missionary who 
was trying to play an artful game, just 
as it amuses a jockey to swindle a dea- 
con who endeavors to be shar Pp in horse- 
flesh. In an faint 


sparkle of fun in his brown eyes, he went 


easy tone, with a 
on to magnify the asceticism of DeVries. 


‘¢ Pretty stiff against drink, 


strong 
too. I got him to taste a drop of Cyprus 
under- 
But ”’ 
wanted to laugh aloud 
the youngster’s 
streneth of head — ‘‘ but I saw that he 
soon had enough of it.’’ 


wine, just as a curiosity, you 
stand, a sort of Greek antiquity. 
—and here he 


as he remembered 


‘* Oh, indeed,’’ returned the doctor, 
completely deceived by the consul’s hu- 
morous equivocation, and visibly cast 
down by what he understood. Then, 
somewhat ashamed of himself because 
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of this feeling, he added, ‘* It is a pleas- 
ure to hear so much vood of him.’’ 

‘¢ Give him my regards when you see 
him,’’ said Mr. Brassey, still suspecting 
that Macklin was unfriendly to DeVries, 
and willing to make him a little uncom- 
fortable therefor. 


1 my 


‘¢ Tell him he has n’t 
last eall.’’ 

so] will,’’ nodded the doctor, briefly, 
and slight 
what a bone he 


returne 
with a 


frown, recollecting 
had to pick with the 
young man. 

‘* And my respects to Parson Pay son. 
I tell you that 
man will have his pick in the heavenly 
the have of 


the other world ain’t to be trusted.’’ 


He isa trump, ain’t he? 


mansions, o1 accounts we 

Then the doctor said good morning, 
mounted his horse in deep thought, and 
rode swiftly homeward. Evidently there 
were no open scandals to be raked up 
DeVries; at all 
know how to drive suc h a decorous ser- 


pent out of his Eden. 


against and he did not 


XIII. 


The first thing that this strange doc- 
tor did on getting back to his own dwell- 
ing was to shut himself up and pray that 


his heart 


fe lin 


selfish 
this 
that 


same to 


micht be freed of all 


es and aims with ‘regard to 


business which lay so near it, and 
he might be cui led to bring the 
a right issue, whatever that issue should 
be. 

When he had finished this petition, 
and had brought himself, as he believed, 
to have no will of his own in the matter, 
he felt so much more composed in spirit, 
and also (alas for our human weakness!) 
so much surer of a happier issue, that he 
wondered why he had not prayed be- 
fore. ‘* I am like Christian in the dun- 

Giant thought, 
‘*who forgot for days that he had a key 
to open the iron gate. 


geon of Despair,”’ he 
How many times 
have I forgotten thus, and how soon shall 
I forget again!’’ 

He was still in this gentle and hope- 
ful mood when he went about midday 
to give Irene her lesson. It was some- 
thing of a set-back, therefore, to find her 
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talking with DeVries as though they had 


: ‘ . on 
been at it ever since sunrise. They were 


not on the housetop, indeed, nor was she 
Sut 


was alone in the comandaloon with him, 


weeping with covered face. she 
the two being curled up on the same 
broad mukaad ; and she was in the most 
comfortable state of mind, prattling and 
laughing as thouch she had never known 
How could she be 


Imost sinfully irrational? 


tears. so inconsistent, 
How 
could she let the same man make her ery 

‘ise, and make her giggle 


it noontide ? 


like a 
How could a 
ing young lady thus forgive a 
rmentor, and continue to him 
* companionship, and even 

» much of him? 
en, was the result of that prayer 
bee hed 


nad Sec med to penetrate 


He 
as he imagined, righteous 


Alas, my worthy, well- 


was in a state of 


ethren and sisters, for ovr 


tism and imp itience! We come 


ym Mount Sinai with the glory 
»f, as we hope, on our countenances, 
the tablets of the 


lo, our friend, 


law in our 


whom we 
ted to draw or convince at a 
clance, cs at us as indifferently as at 
other mortals, and tranquilly goes on 
worshiping his or her golden calf, or per- 
haps wants us to fall down before it also. 
Then it is that our conceited sinship puts 

ir of divine anger, and proceeds 
ik in pieces all the commandments. 
said 


‘tor sternly, when Irene told him 


‘*T have no time to listen now,’’ 
} 
le 


ut Mr. DeVries had a very funny story 

I don’t myself find so many 
umorous things on mission ground,’’ he 
the table 


added, stalking 
the lesson books. 


toward on 
which lay 
Glum 


When 


he differed with other fellow-mortals he 


s he was, he was weak. 
stared them straight in the eves, and had 
his say out like a piece of artillery, which 
looks where it fires. But it was impossi- 
ble for him now to gaze at this girl while 


he scolded her. He must get behind his 


own back, as it were, and deliver his 
volley from under cover. 


Irene rose promptly, with a flush of 
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surprise and humiliation, and followed 
him to the study table. Then the doc- 
tor’s heart bled over the thought of his 
own rouchness, and, after a glance heav- 
enward, he began the lesson in his cen- 
tlest tone. No doubt, if Irene had been 
left alone with him, her obedience and 
sweetness would have melted him to 
apology. 

jut DeVries did not go away. This 
urbane young centleman was at bottom 
a high-feeling, pugnacious creature, who 
blazed inwardly under the first 


tesy, and would rather fight than endure 


discour- 
a second. He now said to himself that 
Macklin was an unmannerly fellow who 
ought to be made to respect his superiors. 
Rising from the mukaad, he came quiet- 
ly forward with his hands in his pockets 
and took a For a 


minute or two the conjugation of Semitic 


chair near the table. 


verbs proceeded, but in a stammering 
who felt that there was 
wrath between the two men, and feared 


fashion. Irene, 
lest she herself were the cause of it, was 
At last Mack- 
he could not, and asa 


nervous and recited badly. 
lin decided that 
centleman should not, endure this an- 
noyance any longer. 

‘¢ Do you propose to qualify yourself 
as a missionary? ’’ he said, looking up 
sharply at the listener. 

- My de 


you? ’”’ 


ar doctor. how do I disturb 
replied DeVries, with his usual 
4 ‘¢ Please consider 
that your copious Arabic won’t suffer 
any diminution if I catch a few phrases 
in passing. 

The 


elaborate civility of 


suavity of manner. 


mellifluous utterance and the 
diction only in- 
creased the irritation of Macklin, who 
hated everything that savored of what 
he called artificial society. 

‘¢ You don’t disturb me at all,’’ he re- 
torted, which was an unmeant fib, spoken 
in haste. ‘* You disturb Miss Grant 
here.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, not a bit,’ pleaded Irene, not 
knowing what else to say, and at 
fearful lest 
thing. 

But her 
flushed, and 


worried. 


once 
she had said the unwisest 
face was uncomfortably 
DeVries saw that she was 


Moreover, she gave him an un- 





ara) 


tia 
intended glance of appeal, which flat- 
tered him as a confidence, while it moved 
him by its pathos. 

‘] see,’ 


turning his back on Macklin. ‘* 


> he said, smiling at her and 
I don’t 
you think I do. 


p 
Excuse me for making things awkward. 
I? 


erceive your slips, but 


ll take a ga 


= Good-by, 


llop among the pines.”’ 
—a pleasant ride,’’ Irene 
1 


called after him, 

siring that 

her 
The 


cause he 


very grateful, and de 


he might feel content with 


} 


doctor utte no word, not be- 


was sti anery mood, but 
because he was pleading mentally tha 
he n ight i 


VW hen 


w on the table, lear 


be forgiven for his petulance. 
they were left me he put his 
ed his head on 
his hand, and said, *‘ I would give ten 


life to have Mr. Payson’s 


years of my 
temper and manner.’ 
Irene glanced sidelong at his face, now 
ll of compune tion and 

I 


vht for the 


He was certainly a very dif- 


} 
| 


tenderness, and 


first time that he was 
lsome. 
from what he 
: Hlis 
thad made 
y, which fitted 
well and did justice to his stoutly-built 
but The sear- 
1 


et of sun-scorch, which then disfigured 


nt man in appearancs 
at his entrance into this story. 
dy, slop-shop raimen 


for a new suit of era 


well-proportioned frame. 


him from chin to forehead, had vanished 


and left him a fair, hieh-colored 
pl xion, quite wholesome as yet, in spite 


com- 


of malaria. His hazel eyes, generally too 
combative in « xpression, were now very 
sweet and attractive with humility. 

said 
gly. ‘* You are fretted by 
I don’t added 


hastily, ** that you are cross. 


‘¢ Doctor, you are never well,’’ 
Ir ne, pityir ] 
she 


” 


this acgue, mean,’”’ 

‘¢ It is the ague, in part,’’ he replied. 
‘¢] know when I am going to be out- 
rageous. I know it when I get up with 
a pain in the back of my head, and a 
tremor like quic ksilver in every fibre of 
Sut that isn’t all; wrath is 
I know it and hate it. 
I would give ten years of my life to be 


my body. 


my besetting sin. 


like Payson.”’ 

To a modest and even shy young lady, 
who is not accustomed to masculine un- 
bosoming, it is an awkward thing to play 


Trene the Missionary. 


[ June, 


the part of confessor toa bachelor. Irene 


murmured something about every one 


having his weakness, and turned her 
face somewhat wistfully toward the Ar- 
abic grammar. 
‘*T can’t go on with the lesson,’’ 
the doctor, in answer to the look. 
can’t go on with it till I have said some- 
thine.’’ 
What he 


rienced, 


meant was—the in 
headlong suitor — to ask her 
He had known her litt 
had paid her 


vious, unmistakable court- 


be his wife. 


more tha week; he 

a arcely at 
1 just made exhibition of a 
h was surely not alluring; 

he p irpose 1 to propose. 

as he looked up at her astonished 
, another swift change fell upon his 
most changeable spirit. A vague sur- 
ise and anxiety in her gaze made him 
fear that she was not prepared for his 
message, and might not receive it as a 
voice from heaven. 


his powers ot 


The idea paralyzed 
speech, and there ensued 
a moment of most distressing silence. 
Irene, meanwhile, was querying in great 
perturbation whether he was voing to 
scold again about Mr. De Vries’s attempt 
to join in the lesson. 

‘¢ What is it? ”’ 


able to bear this suspense and the fixed 


she finally asked, un- 


stare of his anxious eyes. 

‘¢T saw you on the terrace early this 
morning,’’ blurted out the doctor, driven 
to say something, and not daring to say 
what he wanted. Quarreling is some- 
times marvelously near to love-making. 


‘* We the sun- 


I mean the sunrise,’’ 


were up there to see 


set, re plied Irene 
in great confusion. 

The doctor thoucht she looked cuilty, 
and feared lest she were in some awful 


peril, and blundered on through his cat- 


o 
echism. 


‘¢ Was it the 


a sepulchral voice, ‘‘ which made you 


sunrise,’’ he asked in 


weep?” 

Irene did not stop to consider that he 
had no business to put the question. She 
was so overawed, she was so exactly in 
the spirit of a docile child who is being 
reproved, that she answered with the 
frankness and eagerness of a child. 
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We 
were talking of my mother and sisters. 
Oh, I was so homesick! ”’ 


And here, like a truly homesick young 


‘ We were talking of America. 


woman, she suddenly laid her head down 
table, between her hands, and 
Then the doctor felt that 
a stupid, heartless brute 
the house, and 

} 


would have found it comforting to abase 


on the 
cried anew. 
he had been 
ever since he entered 
his own noddle and soak the dictionary 
with his tears. 

** Ah, those ties!’’ he said. ‘* What 
I been about! It was all none of 
My dear friend, I 


I wish you would forgive 


have 


bee 


my business. cr 
your pardon. 
me. I never shall forgive myself.’’ 

His penitent voice was very sweet and 
consol 


rier for her than DeVries had been. 
in a half 


itorv. and he was obviously sor- 


She 


regained her self-control min- 


ute or so, and astonished him by raising 


her 


to groping a 


head with a smile. Unaccustomed 


the various and alert 


mong 


womankind, he could not 
le ap to cheer- 


she had 


emo ions of 
1 ° 
I Switt 


that 


understand such a 


fulness, and 


been mucl 


inferred not 
1 affected, < 

‘*]T did n’t think of homesickness,’’ he 
resumed, rallying 
ifraid that 


whom, by the way, I have very 


gain to duty. ‘I 


was this youne man, —in 


y littl con- 
fidence, I was afraid that he — had 
hurt your feelings.”’ 


‘* And haven’t you?’’ asked Trene, 


with a touch of feminine rocuishness. 

‘*] did n’t mean to,’’ gasped the doc- 
tor. 

He seemed to be beaten, and in spirit 
was beaten; but at the last moment an 
accidental phrase gave him the victory; 
by mere chance he blundered into the 
bottom facts of the case. 

‘* And so it was mere homesickness,’’ 


he said. ‘*I am glad to know it. 


** Oh!’ exclaimed Irene, with an air 
She had called 


to mind the proposition to send her to 


of sudden remembrance. 


America, and the agitating suspicions or 
queries to which it had given rise. As 
DeVries had intended 


to suggest marriage, it should be said 


for the idea that 


that she had, after some reflection, cviven 
that up. His talk since the terrace scene 


773 
had all been light and jovial, without a 
hint of 


What he meant, she now tranquilly sup- 


serious sentiment or purpose. 
pose d, was to procure her a place as a 
teacher, or perhaps as a companion to 
his mother. 

‘¢ T don’t know that I oucht to tell you 
this,’’ 


be right to give you the impression that 


Irene went on. “ But it would n’t 


we only talked in a vague about 
home. What agitated me 
Mr. DeVries had some plan —I don’t 


know what exactly —I didn’t ask him 


way 


was — well, 


about it—some plan by which I can go 
bac _ 

The doctor slammed the dictionary on 
the table, and stamped about the room 


like a wild bull, half angry with the 


matting for smothering his footsteps. 


I 


knew he was capable of anything. He 


‘¢ The — the fellow! ’’ he raved. 


shan’t stay here. I won’t have him in 


the houses of the mission. I’ll bundle 
him out myself.’’ 

‘¢ He wants to send me to my moth- 
] 


des- 


er!’? cried Irene, raising her voice 
perately, to make him hear. 

‘¢ He doesn’t! What if he does! ’’ 
shouted Mackli ‘* He has no business 


to interfere with our families. He has 


no business to push his dandified advice 


a young lady who is under 


upon our 


care.’’ 
‘¢ But 
told him 


I told him I wouldn’t go. I 
I could n’t leave my work and 
friend Mr. Payson.’’ 
‘* Oh, did you? ’? said the doctor, sud- 
denly dropping his voice and giving her 
I thank 
But 
the brethren must know this,’’ he added, 
‘* You must 


my 


a sweet smile. . I am so clad! 


you, Miss Grant, with all my heart. 
turning solemn again. ex- 
cuse me for advising; but I do think you 
ought to mention it to Payson and Kirk- 
wood; I think it is your duty.”’ 

‘T don’t want to trouble dear Mr. 
Why should I worry him about 
a thine which is not to be? 
I told you. 

és Ah!” 
by. ** Bip. 


mention it,’’ 


Pavson. 
I am sorry 
9 

returned Macklin suspicious- 
DeVries asked you not to 
Doe- 
this 


‘+ He wanted me to mention it. 


tor, what are you imagining all 
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while? Mr. DeVries is 
kind. He my 
speak to Mr. Pay son about the plan. 


as frank as he 
is asked permission to 
think he wanted to explain it to him.’’ 
Macklin stared at her eagerly, and 
then suddenly sat down like a man who 
He had inferred that this 
proposal to lay alll 


feels dizzy. 
efore Payson covered 
to ask Miss Grant’s hand in 

If so, and if the offer should 
still make its way to her ear, 
ept 


who was certainly pleasing to the super- 


an intent 
marri we. 
would she 
10t 


be likely to ac a young fellow 


ficial eye, and who could rescue her and 
her kin from poverty? 
Irene remained seconds as 


for a few 


silent as the doctor. She was not an- 


ery with her obstreperous friend for 
charging into her affairs and driving her 
to surrender a cherished and consolatory 
secret. I believe that a young woman 
seldom does feel keenly irritated against 
a man who is on confidential terms with 


her, and whose every word and deed, 


DOBSON’S 


Mr. Austin Dorson is less 
known in this country as a writer of vers 
de societé, — that to ; he 
all. A man’s grade should be 


fixed by his highest, not his lowest. That 


more or 


is say, is not 


known at 


Mr. Dobson has been so unworthily la- 
beled is somewhat his own fault; for on 
the title-page of his first volume he mod- 
estly designated his poems as vers de so- 
ciété, and the reviewers of his native isl- 
and accepted him at his own valuation. 
But Mr. Dobson is something more than 
of ballads: he 


young English poet with special gifts, a 


a maker boudoir is a 


writer of winged lyrics. I say winged 
lyrics, to intimate that they fly far above 
the average verse of the English maga- 
zines; there are even very pretty lyrics 

He has been classed 
Locker, but he has a 


which only crawl. 
with Praed and 
greater mastery of rhythm than the one, 


PROVERBS IN 


in Porcelain. [ June, 
however rampageous, breathes a strong 
interest herself. Irene was simply 
puzzled by Macklin’s quick change of 


demeanor, and waited for him to bring 


in 


forth some dreadful recommendation or 
reprimand. 

‘*Do you think,’’ she finally asked, 
‘¢that I had let Mr. DeVries 
speak to Mr. Payson?’’ 


better 


The doctor, with a most wretched sink- 
ing at the heart, seeming to see her al- 
ready going off as a bride, mustered all 
the nobility and strength of his soul, and 
gasped out, ‘* Do as you judge best for 
your own welfare and happiness.”’ 
irned 


‘*T want to do my duty,’’ ret 


Irene. ‘* There is no use in troubling 


Mr. Payson. I propose to stay in Syr- 


ia. 
Macklin 


amazed her, —a glance of inexpressible 


rave her a clance which 


admiration, and and 


then, with a shaking voice, resumed the 


joy eratitude, 


less« yn. 


PORCELAIN. 


a wider range than the other, and at his 
best he rises into an atmosphere which 
neither of these writers has frequently 
breathed. 

Mr. Dobson has published two volumes 
The first col- 
lection is entitled Vienettes in 
and the 


of miscellaneous verse. 
Rhyme, 
second, now under consid ra- 
tion, takes its fanciful title from a clus- 
of 


ter rhymed proverbs in dramatic 
form,—a species of airy poem quite 
The finest 
of these six little comedies are The Cap 
that. Fits Good - Night, Babette, 


though they all have point, wit, and a 


novel in English literature. 
and 
certain high-bred precision that is hard- 


to I fancy, 
however, that the Proverbs in Porcelain, 


er to describe than like. 
in spite of their idiomatic neatness, will 
be passed over as trifles, except by those 
readers who have been bewitched by 
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such things as George Sand’s Un Bien- 
fait n’é 
Il jaut q 


On second thoug ght, perhaps it is to some 


t jamais perdu and De Musset’s 
qu'un é porte soit ouverte ou fermée. 
of the pieces in the Saynétes and Mon- 
ologues, published by Tresse of 
that Mr. 
closer affinity. 

kind delichtful, 
the poems that 

poet to which ] 
the Elizal 
at Gloriana’s pointed shoe-tips tl 
Loya | Ballade of the 
with its stiff 


Paris, 
the 
in this 
these are 


Dobson’s sketches bear 
I find his work 
though not 
vive him the rank a 

think him entitled. In 
ethan era he would have laid 
iat same 
Armada which, 
archaic turns, seems so for- 
lornly out of place in the modern typog- 
raphy of Mr. John C. gee of Cas- 
tle Street, Chancery Lane; or, later, Mr. 
Dobson would caused Waller 
the other court poets to turn green with 
singer has the grace 
finish of Herrick, 


master of 


have and 


jealousy, for our 
of Suckling and the 
and is easily the 


rical art. 


both in met- 


I do not intend that wholly as praise. 
A man 
his 
to write the 
Maylan 


1: 


diihcuilt 


much too ingenious with 
and dactyls. It is difficult 


pantoum, — an 


may be 
an ipe sts 
intricate 
arrangement of rhyme; it is also 
to keep three balls in the air; 
but neither feat is likely to stir the spec- 
(Why not object, 
Italian form of the 
ilt than the 


tator’s envy. then, 


sonnet, which 
re diffic 
one. Bec 
ble of an infinite 
has di The 
pass and is monotonous; it is like a tire- 
old person who all the 
himself.) Mr. 


rondeat 


is even m pantoum ? 
capa- 


music, and 


asks sause the sonnet is 
variety of 
pantoum lacks com- 


some 


peats 


rondels, 


time re- 
Dobson’s triolets, 
us, and other imitations 


of obsolete fashions of French verse are 
exceeding skill; but for 
I confess I hold that even the 


lowest slope on Parnassus is too wood a 


examples of his 
my part, 
site for a gymnasium. 
Mr. Dobson’s facility sometimes lures 
artificial. The 
group of poems ¢ -alled A Case of Cameos 
The 
I will write ten 
ten on the 


him into being merely 


is an instance in point. poet au- 


dibly says to himself: 


verses on the agate cameo, 


carnelian, ten on the sardonyx, and so 


on, until a certain number of carved 
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I will do this, he 
and — what is worse — does it very 


gems is exhausted. 
says, 
not 
writing, 


cleverly. Sut no poem, even a 


couplet really worth the was 


ever written on so mechanical an im- 
pulse. 

One would have to be a captious critic 
Dob- 


and 


to find many serious flaws in Mr. 

Here 
‘alls the manner of other writ- 
In trifles like 


Dora versus 


son’s graceful workmanship. 
there he rec 
but never offensively 
Cupid’s Alley 
he displays a commendable appreciation 
of Mr. The 


stanzaic in the prologue and 


ers, 
and Rose, 
Locker’s delicate melody. 
form used 
epilogue to the Proverbs pleasantly sug- 
The Daisy of and the 
quatrain of but the 
in all is the poet’s in- 


vests 


Tennyson 
Omar Khayyiém; 
strongest quality 
dividuality : — 

* Flaceus, you write us charming songs : 
No bard v 
In such perfection what belongs 

To brief and bright addresses 


know possesses 


It is in such poems as The 
the The Prayer of the 
Circe (a poem of subtile beauty), and 
Girl that Mr. Dobson is 
thoroughly his best self. Though the 
Vignettes in Rhyme in ques- 
tion, 


Idyl 
Carp, Swine to 


To a Greek 
is not here 
I must cite with the above-named 
The Death of Procris, The Sun- 
The Sick Man and the Birds, 
Story of 


pieces 
Dial, 
The 
To a Greek Girl, not because they illus- 
trate the rarest mood of the but 


within the limits of 


and 
Rosina. I copy the lines 
author, 
because they come 
quotation : — 
TO A 


GREEK GIRL. 


(APTER A WEEK OF LANDOR’S HELLENICS.) 


Wira breath of thyme 
Across the years you 


and bees that hum, 
1 seem to come,— 

Across the years 
And 


A girlish shape that slips the bud 


with nymph-like head, 


wind-blown brows unfilleted ; 


In lines of unspoiled symmetry ; 
A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of Spring, Autonoé! 
Where’er you pass, where’er you go, 
I hear the pebbly rillet flow ; 
Where’er you go, where’er you pass, 
There comes a gladness on the grass ; 
You bring blithe 


airs where’er you tread, — 


slithe airs that blow from down and sea ; 
You wake in me a Pan not dead, — 


Not wholly dead! — Autonoé ! 
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rreen sod 
rden-god 


estnut’s shade 


ir rosy-twin 
you in soit we 

ith woodland } 

In vain, —in vain! The years divi 

Where Thamis r 

I sit and fill 

And see 

A vision 


From under-lands ¢ 


sa murky tide, 


lream of Form in 
A dream, a dream 


This, to be 
shout 


Autonoé! 


sure, is not the kind of 


song men voing to battle; but 


when young Agamemnon gets home from 


the wars and lies dreaming under the 


trees, with his helmet tumbled 


the my 


among 
rtles, he need not affect to scorn 
But Mr. Dobson has 


The re is a 


norous music, like martial sounds blown 


such light strains. 


soberer measures. fine so- 


through metal, in some verses begin- 


ning, — 
'—and yo 


} 


} r 
baror 


yles and 
It is a lot of gray prodigals lamenting 
lost opportunity and begging for yester- 
day :— 


Give us,—ah, give us, — but yesterday!” — 
a ballad quite in the manner of Villon. 
‘¢ Enter a Song singing ’’ is the quaint 
and then met with in 
Many ot Mr. Dob- 
son’s lyrics seem the very personifica- 
The 


Babette, for 


stage direction now 


old English masques. 


tions of songs singing themselves. 
interludes in Good Night, 
example: — 
“ Once at the Angelus 
re | was dead), 
Angels all r 
Came to my Bed, — 


g Us 
Angels in blue and white, 
Crowned on the Head. 


* One was the Friend I left 
Stark in the Snow ; 
One was the Wife tha 
Long, long a 
One was the Love 


How could she 


** One had my Mother’s 
Wistful and mild ; 
One had my Father's face, 
One was a Child: 
All of them bent to me, — 
Bent down and smiled! ”’ 


in Porcelain. [ June, 
This loses somewhat by separation from 
chant 
effective in its proper 
A vein of pure pathos runs 
through several of Mr. Dobson’s briefer 


the context. The half mystic l 


is indescribably 


pl we. 


pieces, and makes us recret that he is 


so often content to be merely witty and 
elevant. 


These 


natural, 


three stanzas are very simple, 


and touching: — 


THE CRADLE 


she ‘d worked at it! 
had dres 
uld-be-motl 


y nest 


ith its v 


eeping head. 


the tiny guest, 


ember fled 


With one more Ars 


Victrix, an admirable paraphrase of the 


extract, — from 


concluding poem in Gautier’s Emaux et 
Camées, — I commend Mr. Dobson and 
his book ’s rood yraces: -— 
hand 
yand shape less style ; 
form demand 


r of the file. 


do thou discard 
elding clay ; consign 
s marble hard 
beauty of thy line; 
thy Satyr’s face 
f Syracuse ; 
ned a 


ate trace 


profile of thy Muse. 


| must mix 
r it tints anew, 
i the furnace fix 


rm enamel’s hue ; 


iled in a wash of wine. 
l h of 


Art alone 
Stays to us; 
The Bust outlasts the throne, 
The Coin Tiberius.”’ 
Théophile Gautier himself was not 
more thoroughly an artist than Mr. Dob- 
It will be gathered from what has 


son. 


been said and quoted that he is not one 
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The Two New 
of the deep organ-voices of England. 
He is a very fresh, polished, and grace- 
ful poet, 


choir is 


seat in the 
as that of the 
All the same, I am afraid 
it will go hard with Mr. Dobson when 


whose right to a 
as incontestable 
leading sinver. 


he is draeced before those austere judges 
who always demand of the poetical cul- 


York Exhibitions. 


— 
‘ee 
prit: Did you have a mighty Purpose? 
I hope Mr. Dobson will be 
enough to answer the question by ask- 
ing another: What purpose had Keats 
in writing Hyperion, or The Eve of St. 
Agnes, or the Ode to a Grecian Vase? 
Of course that will not save Mr. Dob- 
son. 


Yankee 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


THE TWO NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS. 


I. 


Tut 
talent 
repug 


time has been when the kind of 
that insisted on doing the most 
nant things it could think of to the 
public taste expected to keep its works 
in its studio in an unbroken series, to 
lead a life of obscurity and painful vicis- 
situdes, and wait for its triumphant vin- 
dication till twenty years after death. 
This plan, with such advantages as it 
had, is certainly at an end. The ex- 
treme eccentric elbows the recular prac- 


He 


ison why he should not sell 


titioner on equal terms. appears 
to see nore 
his picture on the opening night, and 
demands his posthumous fame on the 
spot. 

The of American Artists is 
chiefly responsible for the outburst of 


Soci ty 
aggressive singularity of which there is 
reason to complain. It was not to its 
discredit at first, as a fresh and inde- 
pendent movement, that it should have 
been induced to extend its protection to 
some specimens whose only merit proved 
to be their This year the 
tolerance reaches the point of an ap- 


strangeness. 


pearance of positive bias in their favor, 
and to a weakening of the society’s in- 
fluence. 

There is nothing American art needs 
so little at the present time as eccentric- 
ity. This ought to be written up ina 
prominent place, and constantly referred 
to. It will be strange indeed if the new 
impulse, from which so much was looked 


for, is to fall into the decrepitude of mor- 
bidness and affectation the moment it is 
born. 

The American public never has had 
anything like enough of straightfor- 
kind; 


for eccentricity comes later. 


ward work of the best the time 
It only 
vaguely knows of the capabilities of ar- 
What 


it needs more than anything else is 


tistic skill as developed abroad. 


splendid, accurate drawing, rich color- 
ing, and scholarly composition of the 
most perfected kind. It will respect ec- 
centricity in men who ean do all this, 
and, because of human and 
unsteadiness, feel that they have got. be- 


discontent 


yond it and are searching for new ways; 
but it can hardly do less than despise it 
where it suspects it as a cover for gross 
incapacity. 

The aberrations paraded for inspec- 
tion this year present, generally all at 
once, execrable drawing, obscurity of 
subject, and a kind of ghoulish delight 
in unnatural juxtapositions of color. 
Great store is set by frigid crimson 
streaks in the midst of sulphurous and 
mineral greens. The mind reverts from 
what should be a smiling landscape to 
the interior of Vesuvius and deadly 
acids. 

Two eccentricities of principle have 
been the means of creating in the me- 
tropolis a really considerable excite- 
ment, beginning with the appearance of 
Mr. sketches in the Water- 
Color Exhibition in January. The first 


Currier’s 
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is the view thata picture is to be consid- 
feels that 


to improve it. 


ered finished when the artist 
he ean do nothing more 
The second may be called the five-min- 


ute principle in art. ‘hese result in 
the abandonment of work in very ele- 
mentary 


stages, 
Russel 


and Miss 
} 


gallery, — both quite nice as far as they 


like the portraits by 

Kibbe at the Kurtz 
go, — and the production of pictures in 
which only such merits are preserved as 
are consistent with lightning-like celer- 


ity. 


A very obvious reply to the first prop- 


osition i that it depends iltogether on 


If he be 


} . l i 
tle skill, and know not how to earry his 


the kind of one of lit- 


artist. 


picture farther without spoiling it, it is 
clearly his duty to go to 


tell 


somebody who 


does and can him, and not set up 
his incompetence as a new and superior 
order of art. As to the s« cond, it may 
that 


world, and here less than elsewhere, is 


confide ntly be said nowhere in the 
the demand for pictures so extreme that 
such economy of time in their produc- 
tion is called for. 

The 


tempted to 


half 

regard Currier as a purely 
mythical personage, Mrs. Harris. 
He sends over from Munich, at long in- 


disinterested outsider is 


17] 
IKE 


tervals, a few sketches bearing the im- 
haste. He has the air 


‘* Now, here is a rather neat 


press ot extreme 
of saying, 
thing I knocked off while waiting for a 
‘¢ How are these for half 


landscape s while crossing the 


train,’’ and, 
a dozen 
country on a ste epk -chase?’?? The y are 
carefully framed and set up for the ad- 
miration of a distracted public with a 
complacency that — inasmuch as no ster- 
ling work has ever been sent or heard 
of, and the reverence attach to 
them that belongs to the trivial doings 
of the 


cannot 
great — begins, by repetition, to 
border on the off: What does he 


indeed he be 


nsive. 
do, the query occurs, if 
not a mere cover made use of by certain 
persons to indulge themselves in vaga- 
ries, — with the remainder of his time in 
all these long years of study under the 
most advantageous circumstances ? 
There are certain qualities, possibly 
not all accidental, in these sketches, 
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and were they put forward for what 
they are worth, and accompanied with 
the explanations that may be heard in 
an inner, knowing circle, they might be 
the occasion of useful reflections instead 
The 


described as an 


of wonder and alarm. maker of 


them is investigator. 
He is said to be experimenting at pres- 
ent in the exclusive direction of Force. 
His contributions to the display of 
the Society of American Artists are the 
The 


former is a bony head of a coblin-like, 


portraits of a man and a boy. 
haunting type, colored in burnt sienna, 
and immersed in a sticky, bituminous 
cround. The other is conceded to bea 
‘* frowning boy,’’ but he is much more 
than frowning He ought, by his age, to 


be a chubby, pouting little fellow, but 
he has purple patches in his cadaverous 
complexion, and looks alarmingly ill. 
It strikes one as a Force allied to that 
of the man-eating African monarch, 
whose 

. * sich was a hullabaloo, 
And his whisper a horrible yell, — 


Yes, a horrible, horrible yell 

But 
There are eccentrics, to call them so, of 
kind. Wyant, Thayer, 


Inness, LaFarge, Bunce, Saint Gau- 


let us turn to pleasanter things. 
te 
an agreeable 


dens in sculpture, are odd enough, but 
their oddity is a form of originality. It 
consists in an attempt to find new ways 
of looking at material which all admit to 
be beautiful and worthy of interest, in- 
stead of filling its place with monstrosi- 
ties. 

The little heads of Saint 


Gaudens, in low relief, are exquisite. 


portrait 


They are cast on thin bronze plates, to 
which a quaint character is given by 
leaving the ground rouch and darkened, 
while the faces are brought clearly off it, 
and by the use of some horizontal lines 
of decorative lettering, above and below. 
O’Donovan and Warner, both of whom 
do very good work, might learn of him, 
the one distinctness, the other softness, 
so exactly does he realize the happy me- 
dium. 

The sculpture of the year, for the 
rest, is Hartley’s well-composed life-size 
group of a young mother and her child, 
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—a subject likely to be more popular, 
perhaps, but nothing like so original as 
his striking Whirlwind of last year, — 
Kemy’s wolves and buffalo, and Kelly’s 
Sheridan’s Ride, all at the Academy. 
The wolves and buffalo as here treated 
seem too woolly for sculpture, in which 
any considerable quantity of that kind 
of texture is offensive, and very much 
better adapted for painting. Kelly, a 
fresh man, known heretofore only by his 
dashing drawings in the illustrated mag- 
azines, continues the same traditions in 
a horse and rider, showing, besides great 


spirit, careful modeling and conscien- 
tious study of equine anatomy in head- 
The general’s mouth 


lone movement. 


is open with a cry, as he swings his 
hat. The horse has the peculiarity of 
being wholly clear of the ground, held 
up, not by the customary clumsy im- 
palem« nt, but by supports at one side, 
— it is doubtful, of course, how it would 
work on a larger scale, — contrived in 
the past 
seems to be hastily brushing. 


scattering foliage which he 

Duveneck has given a sufficient taste 
of his quality in times gone by to have 
a warrant for singularity. He avails 
himself of it copiously. For the purpose 
of a comparison, he and Chase may be 
looked upon as men of equal ability. 
But how different are the courses these 
two compeers of Munich have marked 
! The one, touched 


out for themselves! 
lack of sentiment, —a 


with some fatal 
perfected Currier he might be called, — 
ean gain but a few adherents, of jaun- 
diced 
wide, cultivated circle who love the beau- 
tiful part of 


vision. ‘The other appeals to a 


life. He seems likely to 
gain from their sincere approbation both 
Duveneck 
half-length portrait-like figure, and an- 
The 


first is a stout, short-haired lady, called 


fame and fortune. has a 


other of three-quarters length. 
Gertrude. It is very much of the Ru- 
bens manner and type. The second, 
the 
mode of her dress, a German princess 


Lady with a Fan, might be, by 


of 1830 from some grand-ducal gallery. 
Jet-black ringlets, uniting indistinguish- 
ably with a background of the same 
depth, cut off her face so sharply that 
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it looks like a mask. The features, and 
particularly a clear, intelligent, hazel 
eye, to which it has been thought worth 
while to give attention, are excellently 
painted, and the leaving of certain other 
parts, as the hands, merely blocked in 
is not uninteresting, since it shows his 
manner of work,—and we know very 
could have done if he 


well what he 


would. What we remain curious about 
is whether it is the deliberate judgment 
of a painter of this rank that such are 
the 


rangements, and whether a fair face is 


most desirable selections and ar- 
the better for being thus chopped off at 
the side, like a mask. His third piece, 
a Munich apprentice boy, is not open to 
the same animadversions. Strong, how- 
ever, and good, it is not at all as suc- 
cessfully treated as was the same subject 
by Chase. 

Chase’s principal work is a great full- 
length portrait of Duveneck himself. It 
represents him as a man in gray, includ- 
ing a wide gray hat with the flap some- 
what impudently turned up in front, 
sitting sideways on a high-backed chair 
and holding a long-stemmed clay pipe, 
like a good-humored Dutch bureher in 
an ale-house of the time of Van Ostade 
and Jan Steen. It can hardly help 
seeming puritanical and starved in color 
from its peculiar seale of drab and brown 
tones, the face forming the only spot of 
cenuine warmth, and will not be so well 
liked as the Preparing for the Ride of 
last year, though equally good in its 
His warm color comes in the bit 
of the sacristy of St. Mark’s. The not 
well-shaven old sacristan polishing his 


way. 


utensils of gold, silver, and bronze; the 
greenish bronze door at the top of the 
well-stained marble steps; the undulat- 
ing, tessellated pavement, are so softly 
natural that an illusion that it is Bae- 
deker one’s neighbor reads instead of 
a catalogue, and hangers-on are waiting 
to annoy you about the ducal palace 
when you step without, is half created. 
There is a notable, free, and splendid 
Venetian quay close by it, by Zwacht- 
man. The effect is got, strangely enough, 
without any of the usual conventional 


Venice stock in trade. It is a tangle of 
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The 


in the midst 


entirely modern shipping. rich 


spot of searlet and orange 
is found to be 


nected with the painting of an ordinary 


merely something con- 


boat drawn up on the stocks. 


His 


Gooscherd may be counted perhaps the 


Shirlaw comes finely to the front. 


most thoroughly satisfactory piece ot 
work he 


has done. A trifle more of de- 


ail in 


the middle distance might have 
b 


done it no harm, but it is doubtful if even 


this isa flaw. Rich, deep, and golden in 


tone, it is yet not cloying 
} 


herd is a smiling, stout peasant girl with 


ve The froose- 
lone stick grasped, with a slightly diffi- 
ingratiating air, behind her. Some 
She is 


dent, 
ser is approaching. smil- 
ceese in front 


One of their 


and the six 
ot he r 


raised white win 


agitated 
screaming at him. 
s cuts sharply against 
shows an 


The 


‘licate humor 


her dark skirt, below which 


honest, broad-soled shoe. rustic 


erace if the attitude, the de 
and rendition of character, the rich and 
harmonious coloring, the accentuation 


the 


planes up to 


finish of 
the 


ot ntere increasing 


the 


st by 
diiferent front, 
1 ra . a 
make up a work quite inimitable, 
Many of the strong names ol last year 
like Bridgeman, 


are absent, and others, 


represented by less important works. 
The tame nude of Wyatt E iton, an in- 
sipid woman ré clinine on rounded, ex- 


pressionless drapery without a single 


crisp ingle in it, goes but little way to- 


rorous Last Placue 


wards replacing the 
of Egypt of Pearce, and the dancing 
group of Miss Dodson. 
Mrs. C 


ly lady in 


It happens that 
issatt’s cood portrait of an elder- 
; starched muslin reading a 
sharply-creased newspaper hangs just 
above it, and contributes to its peculiar 
floridness and lack of vigor. 

Beckwith’s Jeanne, — a baby girl, — 
Humphrey Moore’s aged Spanish Beg- 
and Slave Young 
Sorcerer help to save the day. The lat- 
ter model 
fillet-bound Greek stripling performing 


reeds 


var, Dewing’s and 


two, a studio female and a 


with over a small censer some 
such incantations as went on in the ec- 
logues of Virgil, are strong and agree- 
able small figures, real flesh and blood, 


lighted by real daylight. 
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notable for 
the light, 


which falls white upon him from above, 


The 


the artistic disposition of 


Spanish Be ar is 
I 


and throws deep shades under his griz- 
zled beard, gaunt ribs, and doubled-up 
limbs. Its undoubted power and suc- 
i field 


cess 


point to a very much higher 
of activity for its author than the sec- 
ond-hand Fortunyism and Orientalism 
with which he has so much pleased him- 
self. 

Hoesslin is the new acquisition upon 


whom the society has the be reason 


He sends 


‘lemish Beauty of the Sev- 


to congratulate itself. from 
Munich a 

enteenth Century, on a life-size scale. 
She is in black, with point-lace cuffs 
an enormous ruff, in a high-backed 
a black ground. 


emish masters, of course, and one 


and 
eh: It is like 


r 
the F 


is a little prejudice 


against 


, perhaps, thereby at 
first. But when it is seen how charm- 
ingly it is done, and yet with what force; 
there 


what delicate, human expression 


is in the sweet face, isolated in its for- 
mal paraphernalia; how the high light 
touches on the great crinkled ruff only 


in a spot, and all the rest is in 


singie 


skillfully managed shade; how a quite 
’ 1 


phenomenal finish, for the time and 
place, is made to consist with the most 
satisfactory breadth, he has a profound 
talent that 
and portray a model, no matter 
tradition followed. A 


shield, with red 


respect for a could so ar- 
range 
what may be the 
little 
ings, set in the upper right-hand corner, 


faint 


and blue quarter- 


repeating the colors of the em- 
broidered flowers in the lace e ip, is one 
of those touches of nice feeling and crav- 
ing for exact justness of harmony that 
the stuff of 


much out of the common is made. 


indicate which a colorist 


Frank Fowler's Bacchus is good flesh- 
painting, character and color combined, 


It shows a wine-flushed, untrustworthy, 


handsome face against a rich wine- 


colored ground, the head crowned care- 
lessly with vine leaves and purple clus- 
ters. This artist goes on to make an 
ideal study of Mrs. Frank Fowler in blue 
Mrs. 


turn, in a pleasing kind of artistic family 


silk and roses. Frank Fowler in 


duet, presents an excellent portrait of 
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Mr. Frank Fowler, — dark on a ground 
of Naples yellow, not altogether unlike 
some relicious effects. 

Sargent justifies the good opinions he 
won for himself on his first appearance. 
A white - waisted, pink - skirted, brown 
girl of Capri meditates in an olive or- 
crooked stem 


chard, leaning against a 


across which her arms are nonchalantly 
thrown back, disclosing a crease between 
the slender shoulder-blades. 
usually masters to whom the strongest 
This 


one recalls Michetti, a charming, quaint 


There are 


of the new men can be traced. 
bright-colorist whoin some want of ap- 
preciation has kept thus far from being 
much imitated. This is not cited in de- 
preciation, but to aid those knowing the 
greater to comprehend the less, if by 
chance there be any prevented from fall- 
ing in with him. The resemblance ex- 
tends to a striking of the same kind of 
It is in the olive orchard, the kind 
of a peasant girl, the — what an English 
equivalent 


note. 


should be found for as soon 
as convenient — chic of the whole. 
3efore Sargent’s other picture, at the 
Academy, Neapolitan Children Bathing, 
Michetti’s very singular Springtime and 
Love, at the Paris Exposition, cannot 
fail to be This is not at 
all so full of figures, and they are boys 
instead of girls, but the same bluish and 


remembered. 


violet shadows are scattered about among 
them, and it is the 
which the rosy flesh tints are 


projected. Such groups are seen of a 


same vivid blue sea 


against 


blazing July day from the window of a 
The chubby lit- 
tle fellows, and one particularly who has 


train to Castellamare. 


two bladders, shinine with water and 
giving out shell-like reflections, attached 
to his shoulders, are made to look like 
young cupids. 

Thayer does not equal his down-hill 
procession of cattle last year, excep- 
tionally good as a subject, but he sur- 
He 


to show to 


passes it much in other qualities. 
may well be recommended 
tyros how the dreamy, mysterious effects 
at which they aim are consistent with 
knowledge and painstaking accuracy. 
A soft white cow of large size, repeated 
by others at a distance, stands knee-deep 
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in a pool of the river Moselle. The sur- 
face is so glassy still that none of them 
The 
absence of a single curving ripple indi- 
calm. A 
phere clings about the prin ipal figure, 
make a ghost of it. It 
emerges with a delicate clearness when 


ean have stirred for a long time. 


eates absolute heavy atmos- 


but does not 
scrutinized. The colors are demure and 
unusual, hardly more than some drabs, 
white, and pale green. The animal is 
of a homely type, or else it is the fault 
of the point of view that the serrated 
backbone and hollow hips, from which 
the barrel-like body is swung, appear 
the 
knees, too, by the opaque water, it has an 


with such prominence. Cut off at 


which the reflection 
thrown below has not counteracted, al- 


awkward shortness, 


though evidently relied upon to do so. 
What the 


first display of this society was that the 


was considered settled by 


new men coming from abroad were pos- 
sessed of excellent technical ability, — 
A natural 
form of succeeding curiosity was as to 
what they would do with it when they 
J. A. Weir is the principal 


one who attempts to find something here 


that they knew how to paint. 


got home. 
on which to exercise it. His large pict- 
ure is attractive, and has a Courbet kind 
What 
artist 
knows how to paint has selected — for 


of air across the room. is the 


American subject that an who 
Eakins’s life-size Clinic, being a commis- 
sion for a medical college, cannot be 
considered a deliberate choice —as the 
best thine he knew of for a six-feet can- 
vas? It is a crowd about a bench in 
one of the paths of, apparently, Wash- 
ington Square. The intention evidently 
is to take a group from every-day life and 
Now this 
is the kind of theme that requires the 
talent for the hitting off of character, 
and Mr. Weir does not show here that 


show what can be made of it. 


does not 
The loafer 
leaning on the back of the seat is like a 
Teniers’ boor; the flower-girl is of the 


he possesses it strongly. It 
seem an American group. 


conventional pallor that hardly occurs 
out of Sunday-school literature; the tall 
young lady in blue looks very German. 
Nor is it at all probable that the gen- 
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1 the cloak in front 
would ever be found sitting cheek by jowl 
the 
rest exce pt for the purposes of this very 
But 


mentary faults. 


th manly person it 


with the and 


squalid, blind beggar 


Hepes ’ 
exhibition. there are more ele- 


The composition is with- 
out climax or agreeable balance, and the 
drawing is so obscure that the people 


marching in procession. 


appear to be 
) a lone while is it realized that 
The best 
point is decidedly the head of the 
workingwoman listening to the loafer. 
She is a jolly, bold girl 


} , DOU 


Only after 
they are sitting on the bench. 


young 


+ hee | 
iri, with a scrap ot 


crimson searf around the neck, over her 
she is shown to even bet- 

advantage in a speci il study close by. 
That is capital. She lauchs, 


teeth show. 


and her 
Done in creamy smears of 


the 


she is as fresh and cheerful 


with a high light on round 


paint, 
near cheek, 
as a polished apple. 

Eakins, who has shown heretofore a 
considerable talent for making a natural- 
ly attractive subject di ] il 
his woodeny Philadelphia 
} t as a model 
for the sculptor Williain Rush, 


a chastly cen 


year, supposed to be sta ding 


has in 
in a dissecting-room a 
subject to his mind. It is a swarm of 
} 


surgeons and assistants performing an 


amputation in a lecture-room, the sur- 


rounding air of which is faintly full of 
student he: . like attendant spit its. 


is powerful work, and ine 


there is a f 
] 


seriou ss in the principal fieure, lift- 


ing a silvered, intellectual head moment- 
arily from the grim labor. For i 
pose and from its point of view, it is 


doubtless right, but for any less special 
destination the realistic dwelling on the 
raw, quivering limb, the gory hands that 
hold the scalpels, the blood spurted in 
jets over the white wristbands, would be 
horrid and inexcusable 


but 


details withdrawn as 


The subject is 
too impressive in itself, with these 
much as possible 
from notice. 


Il. 


The Academy exhibition, the fifty- 
fourth in the annual series, opens as the 


other closes. It cannot be recommend- 
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ed to the public to attend an exhibition 
on varnishing day, because it is not, as 
it were, expected; but if it has happened, 
it is interesting for onee to have been 
there. It is the time of final adjustment, 
set for a d iy or two before the opt ning, 


Contributors arrive in the morning. 


They note how they have been treated, 
and what adaptations, if any, the work 


needs to its new quarters. 


It would hardly take a profound stu- 
dent of human yal from 


be- 


sted artist whose 


nature to sparate 


the throne on varnishing day the 
nign and generally intere 
is found to have been set upon 
Yonder 
the contrary, is one who clearly divines 


personal malice it was that caused 


picture 


‘* the line.’’ darkline man, on 


whose 


his cherished work to be placed so high 


above the ordinary range of vision. 


It is the custom to hang the 


pictures 
I 


at the Academy about three rows deep, 

in a belt of perhaps twelve feet wide, 

beginning at the top of 

and a half from the floor. On 

the magic line 

varnish. The t 
1] 


well as its elfect, can be 


the wainscot, 
two feet 
is no flicker on the 


of the 


there 
xture work, as 
examined at lei- 
sure. The 


next zone is not unfavorable. 


The topmost, though many a good pict- 
S and they are sloped at 
counteract the distance, it 


«d is not well seen by the 
aged eyes that buy. It is 


, therefore, 


not 
that the line, or some- 


thine as near to it as may be, is an ob- 


ject of solicitude. The hanging is con- 
ceded to be cood at the Academy this 
year. It may not be unimproving to 
make a section of it—the pring ipal 
wall of the south (main) room — the ob- 
: It would 


hardly be thought that so much sym- 


ject of a little special study. 
metry could be secured with so hetero- 
cveneous a collection of materials. 
Supposing the four hundred rejected 
contributions eliminated, and the six hun- 
dred and fifteen accepted ranged about 
the receiving rooms, face outward, what 
does an enlightened hanging committee 
proceed to do? It makes a selection 
from the largest pictures, — a large pict- 
ure of a certain merit has an advantage 


from brute size alone, — and places them 
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in the centres, the secondary centres, 
and the cut-off corners of the rooms, the 
positions of honor. Points of departure 
thus given, the intervals are filled up in 
keeping. 

If the work be very large it must have 
an end wall, since the width of the room 
alone is clear view. 
Thus Thomas Moran’s Ponce de Leon, 


not enough for a 


a band of small, gayly-caparisoned fig- 
ures in a 


clade, is at one 


malarious-looking Florida ever- 
end of the long south 
room, and Inness’s wide stretch of coun- 
try from North Conway in Spring at the 
other. 


of the 


much too conspicuously in 


In the last a commonplace figure 
itist in a sketching attitude shows 
the other- 

Both 
smaller 


wise rather vacant foreground. 


appear to better advantage in 
works elsewhere. 
For the 


tioned 


side of the long gallery men- 


there were found, in the first 


place, two life-size, full-length portraits: 
Bex kwith’s, 


in which a lady is effaced in a gorgeous 


in the late French manner, 


crimson dress; 
lady in black, 
These, spaced a quarter of the distance 
from the end of 


and Huntineton’s, of a 
in his well-known style. 


the room, were 
A large land- 


a strange, melan- 


each 
first set for two nuclei 
scape of McEntee’s, 
choly scene, made up of absolutely noth- 
ine but a treeless and desert moor with 
rolling gray clouds dragging low down 
, is set in the centre of the side. 


Over it a shrimp girl of the Normandy 


upon i 


coast, pleasing in all but the rainy cold- 
ness of its color, by Edward Moran. 


The three 


figures constitute a kind of 
pyramidal structure when looked at to- 
gether. 

On one side of the landscape Fuller’s 
Gypsy Girl offsets Porter’s portrait of 
a lady. There is not absolute repeti- 
tion, of course, since one is standing and 
the other sitting, but just the agreeable 
The 
frames are of about the same dimensions 
and the On 
each side, again, a pair of horizontal 
landscapes of the same size superposed, 
— Wyant and Bicknell against Minor 
and Tait, —and a pair of smaller ones 
on top. This brings us to the full- 


resemblance that gives balance. 


heads the same height. 
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length portraits. It takes three pict- 
ures to go to the corner from Beckwith’s 
against two from Huntington’s, because 
the latter is the wider. The balance is 
less here, but by no means abandoned. 
A sitting old ventlemen in black in the 
upper row of the one is over against a 
sitting middle-aged gentleman in black 
in the other. 

A considerable continuity of tone, 
rather gray and temperate on the whole, 
Each 


piece, abandoning being an object in it- 


is also preserved through the side. 


self for the moment, plays a part ina 
Even Beck- 


with’s crimson lady does not destroy it. 


general decorative scheme. 


How vood it all is can be better appreci- 
ated by finding a corner where 
the effort 
haste of finishing. 


perhaps 
has been given over in the 
Heads, landscapes, 
still-life, and action, of all shapes and 
sizes, are thrown together helter-skelter. 

The picture of Thomas Moran’s which 
is better than his large one is a very lu- 
minous, pearly view towards New York 
across a surface of New Jersey shore, 
full of sparkling shallows. The com- 
mercial features of the scene, a looming 
pier of the Brooklyn bridge, and even a 
smoking locomotive and train, wrapped 
in a moisture - surcharged atmosphere, 
lend themselves to the picturesque pur- 
pose easily. 

Inness is better in a hazy morning, 
over a quiet river winding up to distant 
woods touched with the first hues of au- 
tumn. A man of remarkable originality 
in the study of nature, he throws a 
strangeness into its more ordinary as- 
pects. He particularly delights in it at 
The gleam 
which strikes between the rolling clouds, 
now in the foreground, 


moments of transition. 


middle 
distance, of his peculiar olive - green 


now the 


landscapes is to rest buta moment. He 
shows here a sunset entirely unlike 
body else’s. It is 


any- 
that 
The 


sun is a great ball going down behind 


one of those 


change from instant to instant. 


impressive masses of foliage, and sending 
light, catching along the furze, to the 
front. There are half-defined rays, the 
sun ‘‘ drawing water,’’ as a common ex- 


pression is. Small clouds against the 
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light are purplish and crimson; others 


Throu 


1 y . 
SKY are seen, Clear green, sul- 


above it are oh rifts some 
patches ol 
fused in radiance and im dis- 
tant 


Miller’s view at 


nense ly 


Wehawken is the 
landseape for which the highest price — 
interesting to ate it, two 
ind dollars —is demanded. This is 
of the 
the woods in 


Miller isa lopt- 


it may be 
thous 
‘ ent } . . la» 
a sunset, too, Dut more recular 
kind. It is in 
The liv it is all reddish. 
ed among 


hibits at 


pictures 


autumn. 


ex- 
His 
the 


progressive m¢ 
Kurtz 

like both 
more rt Rousseau. 
setness, and a texture over them com- 
parable t mm positions 


labored 


3 out-of- 


are und dly of m 
and artificial. There is 
His e 


tional spots, whose only 


doors 


allow the resting of 
illumination on their ba 
It will be hard t 
slipshod treatment 
either animals or hu: beings, in land- 


scapes, however long 


Elaboration to the 
for which they 


ley nded lyet mole 
AcTHaANG i, LULL eXampies 


practice may 
in- 
are 


Pp Irpost 3 
S < 


s show th ut 


His figures 


not neces- 

have all 
dom, but 
l 


died 


clad girl 
the scattering 
e which frames 
the p! 


Early Summer. 


of his fresh and lovely 
There is a 


absence of bl lt 


rather re- 


to indicate dis- 


The 


“kay 
markavit 


lace is filled by 


tance. Its ] 


drabs. 
bold yet tender treatment of the young 
vegetation, which begins to be luxuriant 
brown and white 
the taste 
and sentiment of the s e, are 
ble. Here again is a happy 
It is a reproach to W. T. 

Fitch, and Hetz lon the one side, who 
model the the 
, 


stratifications of the rocks as finely as if 


and to envelop the tw 
Bavarian cottages in its midst. 
admira- 
medium. 
Richards, 


forest interior and all 


they were but reproductions to a micro- 
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scopic scale, and yet leave us cold, as 


well as to all the tribe of feeble and dis- 


ord rly on the other. 


The two Harts continue their even 
work. James, who paints the larger 


cattle pieces, displays especially good 
] 


veneral 


draughtsmanship and extensive 
knowledee. 


claimed for 


One concedes all that is 


them, but some tameness 


and formal respectability in 


th se e@X- 
cellent pic tures preve the outburst of 
! 


ill- regulated enthusiasm. A suspicion 


a 
the same kind 


Dana’s fine 


coast oft 


of something ot 


about 


hangs 
sea - weed oY itherers 
on the Brittany. 
would please better were it | 
comp bd l, if there were 


of something more angular in 


a hint of something transitor 
titudes. The heavy cart horses seem too 
The 


dro P» too, as 


rounded 
] 


salis 


und re signedly dri oping. 
of the fishing-boat 
though no breeze should ever blow again. 
One finds it enervatine. 
Next to it Clement 
three |] fi 


largve figures of 


Swift throws out 
Breton wreckers 
a bank to 
. : 


of a distressed craft 


crawling up the coming 
¢, with a 
rugged simplicits bold that 
I : 
an example of e 
ing. 
Paris is 


of work, 


Boegs’s Street Corner in 


very attri 1\ gy pie 
; t of those into which art 
nters for a legitimate share 
subject 
hand- 
of those 
on the side of the Bo 
Clichy. Its wine 
hangs a group of blouses taken 


the kind of life of Zola’s 
it might be the Assommoir ifs« lf, though 


of enjoyment. It is in both the 


and the free, vigorous manner of 
ling. The corner is possibly one 
upper ilevard 
shop, aro nd which 
out of 


Assommoir, — 


it is lettered the Chariot d’Or, — is pale 


green ; the end wall of the bui ding ris- 


above it is time-stained gray lime- 
There are 


a fruiterer’s and a 


ing 
stone and plaster. two vul- 
gar little shops, sec- 
ond-hand-furniture dealer’s, in the low, 
yell yw-washed block running off to the 
left, and a leafless tree sprouts from the 
curb-stone in front of it. A sewing- 


girl is crossing the street, an old fellow 


sweeping it, and the end of a loaded 
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omnibus just disappearing out of the 
picture. There is nothing whatever that 
for. The art is in 
who has the talent to put the 


needs foiling to Paris 
the maker, 
icket depending from the 
the 


paving-stones, just where it 


old cavalry j 


line, the basket of lemons, open 


joint in th 
I good, and to leave out 
that 


1e@ most 


will do t 


nore does not consort 


reeable patchwork he has a 


f this every-day life. 


hundred 
be din New York. 


jects in the 


four 
nsition state of the 

nd a French painter 
ing for. If the wild 
the fragmentary 


teries, and 


upper 
part ot 
would cive « } 
shanty life, th ts, 
t} 


the colonial 


lders, the 


forts, 
mansions among the great bow 


bold 


ments cut irough them, the 


trace of the engineering improve- 
marke 


at 
ims of isolated 


the 


vardens, the ale color in 
brick and red stone blocks rising in 


midst, be allowed to pass away without 


some tral ssion into art, it will be one 
of the crimes of the 
A mi 


come into a n the 


age. 
ich more bject has 
person of no other 
than Jim Bludsoe, by A. W. Willard. 
We bel the at of kee p- 


o the 


aa 
unlikely st 


titude 


the steamboat Prairie 


nk, till the last caloot *s 


ot pre tty, in the coppery 


-onfl ivration is made to 


s he clings to the wheel, 


an excellent ren- 


voks like 
e of about the probable 


rcumstances of strong ex- 


citement. 


Guy gives us this year the same seri- 


ous little virl who was last year reading 


lesson, 


to herself a Sunday-school now 


the 
little 


seated on the side of their bed, in 


evening, reading a two 
children. If it be 


them to sleep, it does not seem in train 


story to 


the object 


to put 
-accomp! shed. Two pairs of round 


little « yes peep above the coverlet, wide- 


open with wonder at the tale. The per- 
fection of finish, the effort at illusion, are 
as is not often the case, 
If it 
style would have less said in disparage- 
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made to consist, 


with higher qualities. were, the 


York Exhibitions. 


ment of it. The masses of light and 


shade are most agreeably distributed. 
Though the very threads of the textures 
the 


falls in a 


are discerned, illumination of the 


evas-licht broad and mellow 
flood across them. 
Gill Gaul’s lad 
} 


showing some orphan - school boys hi 


returned sailor 


tattooed arm through a railing is scarce- 


ly worked out with the skill that befits 


so good a subiect. 
fisherman coming down the beach ealling 


Halloo-o-o! 


tends. 


Burns, in his young 
well vives the action he in- 
Magrath’s Irish farmer smoking 


over- 


his pipe on a hill-side, contented] 


looking his estate, is a eraphic pie e ot 
character set into a landscape of a 
One 


clined to a superlative at once, — to say 


charming, temperate color. feels in- 
that it is the best thine he has ever done. 
J. G. 


individualized strollin 


Brown repeats, in an accurately 
¢ German band, a 
composition similar to the row of news- 
boys pointing at a passing show, so well 
received at Paris. 

Homer is sure to have enough in any- 
thing he may send to save it, even if it 
be not successful. His Cotton-Pickers is 
The shepherdess, of the 


Little Bo-Pe« p style, bearing up ag iinst 


thoroughly so. 
a stiff breeze, and the cirl in ye llow sit- 


1 7 
breaking 


beach against a 
solid dark 


takes on some lazy days after an agita- 


ting on the 


wave, of the blue the sea 


former and 
the 


latter 


tion, are both nice; but the 


her landscape are frigid, and pur- 


plish and leaden sky of the does 
not seem to consort with the afternoon 
light that throws so long a shadow from 
the girl’s ficure over the crest of the 
The field of tall 


crossed and tangled in front, and spotted 


ridge. cotton-plants, 
with the large, soft, white pods, with 
the African half 
shrouded in the midst, is very decora- 


two women of race 
tive; and there is made to be something 
mysterious and sphinx- like about the 


women against the sky. 


The two Smillies are much to be con- 
eratulated on the odd and pleasing in- 
spiration they have found, — the one in 
a simple hill-top crested with cedars, to 
which a goat path winds, the other in 
a snow - covered, climbing road, across 
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which the 


cast 


bluish shadows of cedars are 


The flower painters appear with a 
bank of 
They ha 
ice the old stiffness with easy, 
arrangement. As ple 


} 1s 
he pecuil 


whole odorous blossoms, and 


almost all wood. ve learned at 


last to ré pl 


** artistic ”’ 


ising 


as any, in irly decorative 


lena DeKay’s pansies and 


way, wer 


He 
roses, at the Kurtz gallery, thrown flatly 
against a mottled canary-yellow 


has 


beaten out of 


cround. 
(uartley 


been brow- 


apparent 
ling rich color in the 
of his marines by called 
Ziem-like. He had much tter have 
broucht the reflections of the scar 
the 


waist of the yacht, t 


nN ing 
waves being 
be 
let ban 


l ‘ l 
smoke-stack, 


the 
he bi 
in his view of No 


down among t 


on 


ermen, 


hen 
it he loses one ¢ 

One wonder 
his | 


kind of 


is more col 


iit 
slé 4 1; 
faulit-finding 


served. 


keness of 
who 


ru idly 


itieman 
somewhat 
vreeavdit 


h in 


he wrinkles of 


$ arol t 


} 
ad mouth 
business-like 


} 


rwara 


{ work; 1@ fair in hand is the 


piece 
por- 
traiture, and lit lse. 

W yatt Eaton’s No. 138, 


ie 


on the other 
hand, a young woman’s ud of a marked 
character, aims to be, and is, a beautiful 
; eht and shade. It is far 
ter than his work at the other exhibition, 


and in part redeems it. 


study of li bet- 


The features, 
in almost profile, emerge out of soft shad- 
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ow. The whole advance, from the gloom 

sround to the dot of light on the 

tip of the nose, is brought forward by a 

series of the more delicate and satisfy- 
ing cradations. 

Fuller’s 


ance 


pictures have the continu- 


of attractiveness belonging to mys- 
tery, not to be found out at once, if ever. 
He is a P inter about whom there 


re is con- 
troversy. It 


that 
rightly be little controversy apart from 
tone to which he 


aha 
eculiar yellowish-¢er 


’ 
appears there could 


a certain is 


sulphurous, extending 
landscapes al 


} 


de qustivus ma ie 


his subt 


and pensive conceits uld be far more 
charming in an atmospher he pale, 
soft grays. ‘e do 


not r visions 


Hi 


hnesome Wwoodi 


lieht. 


young 
with 
», her ij 


1e Puritan times « 


race 


rident ma- 
The ht- 
ina ion, in 


herself 


ni 


so often jou i 


her accusers, is power- 


hl ; . . 
S$ por Llts ix one 


rallery, but the pic 
ice is the Romany Girl a 


She pauses in the yellowish 


he r 
> dark 


bunch of in 


rrasses 


» out at us. n her 


too, is « xpressed, and enlists inc 
One 


Fuller on the instant 


reasing 
interest. who ike to 
he 


might very easily be led to do so, and 
that then the taste, 


aoes 


not ft 
still feels that 
like that for certain 
condiments, might become a passion. 
In Porter 


who falls short only by a tendency to 


we have a portrait painter 
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over-prettiness at times of being great. 
He like le great 
smoothness and reality with artistic qual- 
The attempt is not unwarrantable 


aims, Guy, to reconci 


ities. 
in the hands of a master, but only with 
a tyro. His charming, clear-eyed child, 


recalling a little Reynolds and Gains- 


borough, is simply perfect. His larger 


portrait, 


and 


of a beautiful matron, is easy 
winning, too, in expression, attitude 


and celor. She sits, with a rose in her 
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lap, against an amberish-hued curtain. 
Her satin robe ripples over her knees 
like a pearly cascade. ‘There is no con- 
spicuous effort to be decorative, but an 
accomplishment of it, easy and natural 
like all the rest. 

A portrait ought to be so good — would 
that it 
thousand times! — that any other family 


were borne in mind once in a 
would be as glad to buy it as the one it 


belongs to, and this is one of them. 





A SUNDAY ON 

I prp not spend a whole Sunday on 
the Thames; but as I was going to morn- 
i the Abbey, 


Paul’s, I chose to make 


ing service at and to even- 


ing service at St 
the river my way from one to the other; 


and doing this it seemed to me good to 
leisurely over the whole of it within 


ro 
what is called the metropolitan district. 
This 1abled to do easily and 
] j ; little steamers that 
ply back and forth constantly within 


those limits 


The day was as beautiful 
bright blue 
smiling with 


soft, gentle 


as a summer sky, with its 
tempered 
licht 

' 


breeze, could 


by lazy clouds 


and sailing upon a 
t 


make it; 


to pervade the 


the sense of Sun- 
day seemed air; and 
sweet solem- 


even the creat city sat in 


rest When science has t 


entire possession of mankind, and we no 


nity at iken 
more find anythire to worship, will the 


Sunday-less man possess, in virtue of 


his rule of pure reason, any element of 
happiness that will quite compensate him 


for that calm, sweet, elevating sense — 


so delicate as to be indefinable, and yet 
so strong and penetrating as to pervade 
being 


his whole and seem to him to per- 


vade all nature—of divine serenity in 
the first day of the Christian week? It 
is passing from us, fading gradually away, 
not into the forgotten, — for it can never 
be forgotten by those who have once felt 


it, — but into the unknown. There are 
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men now living who have never known 
and at 
last, in the long by and by, there will be 


it; their numbers will increase; 


a generation of civilized men who will 
say, that there should ever have been 
a difference between one day and an- 
other passes human understanding. This 
sense of Sunday is much stronger in the 
country than in the town, — strangely, 
for the current of life is there much less 
visibly interrupted; and it is always 
deepened by a sky at once bright and 
And such a sky has its effect 
I felt it on this day, as 


placid. 
even in town: 
I glided, through sunny hours and over 
gentle waters, past the solid stateliness 
and homely grandeur that are presented 
on the Thames side of London. 

I walked across the lower end of St. 
James’s Park, passing over much the 
same ground that Kine Charles trod on 
that 30th of January when, in the midst 
of a regiment of Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
but attended personally by his own pri- 
the 
bed-chamber, and with the Parliament- 


vate cuard and his gentlemen of 
ary colonel in command walking uncov- 
ered by his side, he went to lay down his 
handsome, weak, treacherous head upon 
the block before the outraged Common- 
wealth of England,—an event which, 
notwithstanding the Restoration and the 
subsequent two centuries of monarchy 
in England, is the greatest and most sig- 
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nificant of modern times, and is also of 


all grand retributive public actions the 
most 


thoroughly and characteristically 


Enclish. 


death 


Tyrants have been put to 
thrones at 
; but 
then for the first time, and first by men 


of English blood ; peech, 


or driven from their 


other times and by other peoples; 


was a ty- 


rant solemnly an ormally tried like an 


accused criminal, ndemned as a crim- 
inal, and pu r at in execution of a 
I i ited 
by the highest power in the land. Com- 


with this high-handed 


issuing trom a court con 


warrant 


justice the 
m of a Cesar is like 
and 


the chance 


g ‘**high-toned’’ politicians, 
the expulsion of the Bourbons 
q ence or a ore 


And in 


sionific ince, — that 


at popular 
: no the ansll worth and it 
his Was its endless worth and its 


tumult. 
from that time there 
Then for 


aw of vovernment 


was a new tenure ol kingship 
the first time the 
was written, at it yuld be for the 
best interests o ] , oO ned; and it 
was written in the | aking. Thi 
was the one boon of that 
England, he Enelisl 
civilized ¢ 
behead 
and the Commo 
artificial life for 
evitable death, was born out 
of due time. 
fone the | because it was Sun 
s cows at the place towards 
of the park, whither I 
where they and their pred- 
wl day after day for 
to give new milk to 


visitors thirsting for this rustic bevera 


centuries, 


ve 
own sake, ht 
the rural ef- 


I did 


of the product of their mater- 


either for its or that it mig 
by its associations enhance 
fect of the meadows and the trees. 
not drink 
leads me 


that if 


nal founts; but 


to the 


iny experience 
unhesitating conclusion 
those cows give milk instead of milk-and- 
water they must be of a breed which, or 
be found 
St. James’s Park. 


London is a 


the product of which, cannot 
in Middlesex without 
The milk of 
a little more opaque, and a little whiter 
Whether or 


nourishing I shall 


little thicker, 
than its fog. no it is more 


not venture to say. 
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Probably these cows do give milk-and- 
water, and produce intuitively, as be- 
comes metropolitan British kine, their 
article of trade ready adulterated. For, 
many times as I passed the place where 
they stand, I never saw man, woman, or 


child drinkit 


; and Iam sure that if they 
: 


gave real milk there would at least be a 
procession to them of mothers and nurses 
weanlings. ‘They seemed to 


with thei: 


nged she 


hich bel 

n and she that jumped o 
if this were it 
to the per] 


1d; for the facetio 


is yet 
lived and wrote 


Green W 

milk, ladies! A ca 
ir!’’ T[ecould not 
could communic 


would be in that horned 


the looks of 
romwell, and of 


leve- 


rlbor- 

g g e, and of 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who kissed 
the hat; and of all 
and 


are the 


the butcher and wore 


those noted beauties, wits, 


heroes whose and traits 
cilded flies i 


hames 


n the amber of our literature. 


there has been no time 


probably 
I é 
‘e the park ceast d to be a royal chase 


1en there was not at least one of 


, herd, 


sone 


and probably more, that could 
os in direct 


all these thin 


of tradition from predecessors. So, 
the same is true of the men 


and the women of London; but the direct- 
ness of such a course of transmission was 
brought more home to me in consi 

these catth 


» as they stood there, the rep- 


resentatives and perpetuators of a little 
custom, older than any commonwealth, 
in one of the richest, most populous, and 


most powerful nations of the earth. 
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cud of my fancies, I 

the park, and soon was at 
»y door; but not soon was I much 
farther. I had not troubled myself upon 


the score of punctuality; and being a 
few mi t late I found the Abbey — 
it which is used for service 

he crowding of the aisles 
ry doors. I managed to 
ut was obliged to 

be leaned against 

rouch service and through 


I found no 


of a minor sort, to 


notewor- 
accustomed to hear 
vhood. The changes in the 
Book of C 
ical constitution 

f sé Americ 1 oa 
they must 
detected. 
Duckworth, 


who reminded me in 


ommon Prayer 


Canon 


and in manner very 
rson, although 
distinguished 
New 


ym: same church in 
York, same 


and whose sermon was the 


leman - like, moderately 
be heard 
from ha dozen pulpits in that city 
2 ' those 


however, or the 


sensible, n 


; : 11 = 
high-ch re t k which may 


every Sunday Not every one of 
who pre like 
Duck- 
iting voice and fine, dic- 


hood of col- 


of them rland, has Canon 
worth’s 1 
nified | sen . The long 
ored s iat he wore (his was crimson), 
like all yi h el reymen that I 


within 


saw 
find 


ypose it to be, an article 
PI 


chancel, was not, as I 


costume. It was mere- 
be- 
The 
these 
‘ate the decree of 


hood. that which 
Master of Arts. 


the linings of 


» university by which 


it was They are worn by 


unive sity on all formal oc- 
casions 


After the 


istration of the communion, and all per- 


sermon there was an admin- 


sons who were not partakers were re- 
quired to leave the church. The exodus 


was very slow. Even after the throng was 
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thinned and movement was easy, many 
lingered, looking up into the my sterious 
beauty of that noble nave. These the 
vergers did not hesitate to hasten, ad- 
dressing them in some cases very rough- 
ly, as I thought, and even putting their 
hands upon their shoulders; but on my 


although I did 


not mean to commune I should like to 


telling one of them that 


remain during the service, he with ready 
ling-ex 


civility, and with no shi pectant 
expression of counten ince, took me to a 


seat within a gate and very near the outer 


rails. In this service, too, I found nothing 
peculiar to the place or to the building, 


how could 
but I observed that ex 


— indeed, there well be? — 


rtain of the 
muni ants as they passed thr uch he 
table 


railing on their way to the (which 


tar) and 


they, I suppose, would call the al 
as they returned, carried their hands 
upright before them, 


holding the palms 
] 
| 


close ly toveth« r and bowing their heads 


over them, with an air which 


the in 


conveyed 
pression that they thought they 
were behaving like the saints in an altar- 
Perhaps I might 
have observed the same practice before 


piece or in a missal. 


fre- 


if my church-going had been more 


quent since the outbreak of ‘* ritualism.’’ 


It was strange, as I came out from 


such a solemn service in that venerable 


and sacred pile, and strongly indicative 


of the political positi n of the church in 
England, to be met just outside the 


door 


by a man who earried under his arm a 


huge bundle of handbills, calling a meet- 
making a protest about 


ing and some 


municipal matter 1ese he distributed 


freely to the communicants, as they is- 
sued from the celebration of the mystery, 
who took them as a matter of course into 


the same hands which had been pressed 


I 


together with such ascetic fervor only 


a few minutes before, and, glancing at 
them, put them for the most part care- 


We know that 
the English Church is a part of the gov- 


fully into their pockets. 


ernment of England; but its peculiar 
place is shown by practices which to us 
I saw 
posted on the doors of parish churches, 


in the 


would seem highly indecorous. 


rural counties, — beautiful with 


the beauty of a lost inspiration, and ven- 
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erable with the historic associations of 
centuries thick with acts of import, —no- 
tices of thos 
had taken out licenses to ke ep dogs; 


persons in the parish who 
the 
list being always led by the name of the 
lord of the 


sacrilege. 


manor. There this was no 
A parish in England is a po- 
litical and legal entity, with material 


boundaries within which certain officers 
have power; and the parish church is its 
Why, should 


not the licenses of dogs be announced 


moral centre therefore, 
upon its doors ? 


7 ° 7 
spoon alter leaving the 


Abbey I was 


at the river-side; and in a minute or two 
along came a small black steamer, about 
twice as long as one of the little tug-boats 
that run puffing and bustling about New 
York harbor, and no wider. It seemed 


to me more than sin ple, indeed almost 


rude in its bare comfort ; and certain- 
ly it was as far from anything gay or fes- 
tive in appearance as such a boat could 
be. The absence of 


gilding, and of all 


bright paint and 
that clare of decora- 
tion which it is thought necessary to make 
‘* Americans ’’ pay for, commended the 
little craft I thought 
that without these it yet might have been 


to my favor; but 
made a little less coarse and much more 
comfortable. On the dingy deck were 
long settles of unmiti- 
gated wood; and that There 
not but perhaps 
awnings would interfere with the vailing 


some benches or 
was all. 
was even an awning; 
of the funnel as these boats pass under 
the bridges, and they might perhaps also 
be in danger of fire from the small cin- 
ders that thenescape. The passengers, 
in number about a score, were all of what 
would be called in England the lower 
middle class, with one exception, a fine- 
looking man, manifestly a “ gentleman,’ 
ind with an unmistakable military air. 
As I sat my hard 


shiny by the sitting of countless prede- 


upon seat, worn 
cessors, and looked around upon my fel- 
low-passengers, I was impressed by the 
stolidity of their faces. 
the sky, 


tion, the fact that it was a holiday, a 


The beauty of 
the soft, fresh breeze, the mo- 


fine Sunday, seemed to awaken no glow 
And yet 
they were, most of them, plainly pleas- 


of feeling in their bosoms. 
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ure-seekers. As we moved swiftly on 
(I had taken an up boat) we soon passed 
over toward the Surrey side of the river. 
Erelong an elderly woman who sat near 
me turned to me, and, pointing out at 
some distance ahead on our left a square 
tower, the familiar outlines of which had 
attracted my attention some minutes be- 
fore, asked, “ Wot buildin ’s that there?” 
‘ Lambeth, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s palace.’’ The Harch- 
Well, well! deary 
A many times as I’ve bin on the 
that To be 
asked such a question by a Londoner in 


madam ; 


bishop o’ Cantubbury! 
: 3 

me, 

river, I 


never see afore.”’ 


my first half hour upon the Thames as- 
tonished the that 
was amazing; for Lambeth 
palace is almost opposite Westminster. 


me, and confession 


- : 
followed it 


This was within the first week after my 
arrival in England, and although I met 
with an exhibition of this kind of igno- 
rance even before I set foot on English 
ground, I was not yet prepared for quite 
such an example. Before a fortnight 
had passed I had learned better. 

As I turned to look at the questioner, 
I saw that she was a nicely-dressed, obese 
female, and that she was accompanied by 
a nicely-dressed, obese man who plainly 
was her husband. The couple had lived 
together a long while; they had grown 
old together; they had grown fat to- 
gether; together they had sunk, year 
after year, deeper into a slough of stu- 
pidity ; together they had, as they passed 
through the world and life, become more 
and more ignorant of the one, and more 
and more indifferent to all of the other, 
except eating and drinking and the little 
round of their daily duties that enabled 
them to eat and drink. Their faces had 
grown like each other, not only in ex- 
pression but in form. The noses had be- 


come more shapeless; the chinless jaws 


had swelled and rounded imperee ptibly 


into the short, thick neck. Those faces 
probably had once expressed some of the 
vivacity of youth; but this had passed 
away, and nothing, no trace of thought 
had place, 


—only fat; a greasy witness of con- 


or feeling, come into its 


tent; and the result was two great sleepy 
moons of flabby flesh pierced here and 
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there by orifices for animal uses. I made 
surreptitiously an outline sketch of their 
two faces, as they sat side by side star- 
ing stupidly before them; and it looked 
like two 
was 


Sourbon heads on amedal. He 
one of short- 
legged Englishmen who are framed with 
facilities for 


those long-bodied, 


a creat development of 
paunch. Man and wife were about the 
Same 


the J 


height; and at the next landing 
got up and waddled off together. I 
laughed within myself, as I am laugh- 
ing now; and yet why should I have sat 


there and scoffed at those good folk for 


} 
] 


being what nature and circumstances 


had made them? 

Of a 
way was the military-looking man whom 
I have already He was tall 


and strong, althouch not stout, — a well- 


very different fabric in every 


mentioned. 


made, good-looking man, with a certain 
consciousness of good looks not uncom- 
mon among handsome Enclishmen, and 
His dress showed that 


union of sobriety with scrupulous neat- 


not unpleasant. 


ness and sn which is character- 


istic of the 


ness 


Englishmen of the upper 
classes. 
He alone of 


| 


sengers kept 


all my male fellow-pas- 
me in countenance in my 
chimney - pot hat. 
hat, called * 
has bec 


The round - topped 
wide awake,’’ or what not, 
ome so common in London that 
a crowd looked down upon from window 
or from ’bus seems like a swarm of great 
black beetles. 
tleman, thinking that I would speak to 
him if he but he 


missed my speaking 


I walked toward this gen- 


dis- 
first. 
Brief as my experience in England had 


appeared willing; 


doubts by 


been, this did not surprise me; for I 
had already learned that English folk — 


women as well as men—are free in 
their intercourse with strangers to a de- 
gree that made me wonder whence came 
their cruff 


should say that the chances of a pleas- 


reputation for reserve. I 


ant chat fellow-traveler in En- 
gland compared with those in the United 
States 


with a 


I have 
again and again traveled from New York 
to Boston, and from New York to Wash- 
ington and back (both journeys being 
of about two hundred and thirty miles 


were as seven to three. 
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each way), without having one word 


spoken to me by a stranger, although 
my journeys have always been by day- 
light; but in England I vent a 
dozen miles in company with other peo- 
ple without pleasant talk with one or 
more of them. 


never 


Nor is such intercourse 
limited to traveling; there is a freedom 
of intercourse there to which we are com- 
parative strangers; this, notwithstanding 
the visible limitations and restraints of 
rank,—perhaps rather by reason of 
them. 

We sat down and talked as the boat 
clided swiftly up the river, the banks of 
which became gradually more suburban 
The Thames, 


I saw it, whether below London bridge, 


in appearance. wherever 


or above that landmark and within the 
metropolitan district, or beyond, where 
it passes Kew and Isleworth and Twick- 
enham and Richmond and Hampton, is 
remarkable 


for its character. It is no- 


where common-looking; and the variety 
of its traits within a few miles surprises 
the eye at every stage with new delight. 
From the wide-expanding shores, the vast 
gloomy docks, the huge black hulls, and 
the strange, clumsy lighter craft of the 
Pool and Limehouse Reach, past the 
stately magnificence of the embankment 
and the Abbey, with the Houses of Par- 
liament on one side, and Lambeth on the 
other, up to the enchanting rural scene 
at Richmond, is not farther than it is 
from one village to another just like it 
through miles of sameness upon even the 


Hudson. 


companion was the mere chat of fellow- 


My talk with my temporary 


travelers under a bright sky; but even he 
managed to illustrate that narrowness of 
knowledge of which I found so many ex- 
amples. As we looked off toward the west 
end of the town, there were in sight three 
or four rows of new houses, all unfinished, 
spoke of 


and ‘ 


and some not yet roofed He 
*¢so much buildin’ goin’ on ’’ 
and wondered how it 


in’ houses,’’ was 


and why gentlemen built houses and 


sold them. Thereupon I told him of the 
associations of builders, masons, carpen- 
ters, and the like, who built houses by a 
sort of club arrangement, and had their 
pay in an interest in the houses, which 
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Now this I 


read 


they sold ata cood profit. 
merely remembered having some 
two or three years before in the London 
Building News. It was nothing in me to 
know it; the remarkable 
a Yankee, not yet a week in 
should be called upon to tell it to an in- 
telligent En 


* 
Our little 


thing was that 


Eneland, 


lishman. 


I 


wat soon reac he d her upper 


landing, and then turned back. I went 


own ve, and 


Monument and 


and 


the river to London Bridge, 
there, after visiting the 
looking at the plain 


solidity of the warehouses, which had the 


unpretending 


look of holding untold wealth, and after 
loitering about the 
Thames Street, 
was in 


bridge 


murky purlieus of 
I crossed the bridge and 
But ot 


Southwark. course the 


7 . 
was like a short street across the 


river (it used to be a street with houses 


and one 


it was 
other. In the 


people that I met, who were cenerally 


on either side), end of 


much the same as the 
of the lower classes, there was a pleas- 
ant appearance of homogeneousness. 
and the 


heard, ilthouech it 


They were all English peopk 
that I 
not cultivated and some 
elish ] heard 


transformation of my mother 


speer h was 


was times even 
rude, was E no brogue, 
or other 
tongue. Little else attracted my 


the re neral inferiority of 


atten- 
tion, except 
the men in height 


in New En 


of eood loc ks, 


and we ight to those 


we see eland, and the rarity 
not to say of beauty. in 
the women. They wer | j 


their Sunday clothes, which 

much become them, and in which they 

were at once much set up and ill at ease. 
On my way to St. James’s Park I had 

stopped at a little costermonger’s stand 

and bought an apple, merely for the 

sake of a few words with the 


man and 


his wife, who were both in attendance. 
took up an apple carelessly as I was 
man said, ** No, 


’s no good. Let 


when the 


that; it 


yoing away 
sir, don’t take 
me get you a better;’’ and he picked 
he could find. He 
appeared pleased when I thanked him 
and that 
gratefully, I 


out one of the best 


said was a good one. Un- 


gave the fruit to the first 
urchin I met; for although I might have 


been willing to walk down St. James’s 
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Street munching an apple on a Sunday 
morning, it was not for an English apple 
that I would But none 
the less I reflected that the like of that 


have done so. 


had never happened to me in my boy- 


} 


hood, when I did buy apples to eat them 


anywhere, in and 
[ thought that most persons in trade 


would not 


casa or fuori di casa; 


have regarded that transac- 


tion as ** ine on the part of my 


costermonver. he could ** work off ’’ 


his poor stock first, at good prices, he 


I do 


rmongers 


should do so, and caveat emptor. 


1) 
ll cost 


not mean toimply that a 


are like him; but, notwith- 


ll that we hear about the 
British 


ike, I will say that his was the 


traders, adulteration, 


spirit which seemed to me to prevail 
dealers with whom I 
The seller seemed to 


to take some trouble to please 


among the retail 
dealt in Enel: nd. 
be willing 
nd without making any fuss about 

be pleased when I was pleased. 

Not far from the 
London Bridge 
stall. It 


fair set up for the Sunday trade; 


Southwark end of 
; 


I passed a little fruiter’s 


was plainly a te nporary af- 
but in 
it were hanging bunches ol 


some 


very 
ht some 
the 
They were 
Down to the 


and, finding an old 


fine white grapes, and I bou 
that I mi 


river-side and eat 


cht take them down to 
them. 
only eielt Os ound 
miy eight pence a pouna,. 
river-side I went, i 


deserted 


upon it, and ate 


boat or scow, I seated myself 


flung the 


skins into the water, as it ebbed swiftly 


my grapes 


past me, but softly and almost without 
aripple. As I lay there the beauty of 
the day begvan to sink into my soul. 
The air had a softness that was new to 
me, and which yet I felt that I was born 
The light in the 
ing, slowly moving clouds seemed to 
that I 


lieved was beyond the sky, and they did 


to breathe. low, swell- 


come from a heaven once be- 


not dazzle my eves as I looked up at 


them. The stillness in such a place im- 
pressed me, and took possession of me. 
There was not a sound, except the dis- 
tant plash of the wheels of one of the lit- 
tle steamers, or a faint laugh borne down 
to me from the parapet of the bridge. 
And there lay before 


me, stretching 
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beyond my sight, the great, 

ndon, the metr ypolis of 
my typical city of my boy- 
hood’s d and my manhood’s mus- 
ings; th 


had set 


azo, to he 


rom which my forefather 
» hundred and fifty years 

» anew England be- 
yond th he place whose name was 


woks that I had loved to 


read; the scene of the great 


upon 
histor- 
been most 
the At- 


vision, that 


worth 

joy that 
hin my range of sieht, 
the 
ver and the 
und I 
tull 


nea l, were square 
pinnacles 
bec n 


must have 


than most of that 
emained in 

nd 1645 not to 
thouchts of what had 
moment to my people, 


ices, or between them. 
events flitted 


ttled in it 


through 
it which se 
was the return 

| Pym and the other 
who had fled from West- 


King Charles 


ion of it 


1 betore 


on the 11th of January, 


ym where I sat, 
» seen that now silent 


ty stretch of water 


vherries and decorated 


» lines of armed ves- 
it London Bridge and 


up the 


ruard of honor, sailed 


while 


ende 1 at 


river, between this 


minster, 


to Westminster a ship bearing the five 
whose tLety was the 


men pledge of En- 


glish liberty ind along that opposite 
almost empty (not 


ment, but the Strand, 


bank, now nt and 
indeed t 
then the street, as its name indi- 


trained-bands of 
sheriffs 


the 


eates), marched 


London, and all the 


city magnates and the shouting citizens, 
amid the booming of guns, the roll of 


drums, and the clang of trumpets. It 


was London that received and sheltered 
the Five Me mbers: 


protected the 


it was London that 
m against the king; it was 
London that carried them back in tri- 


umph past Whitehall, then emptied of 


ats at 
the 
Com- 


its royal tyrant, to resume their se 
Westminster, at the 


outraged but undaunted House of 


command of 


brightest, createst 
that the 


memorable pageant of the many memo- 


mons. ‘That was th 


day in London’s history; most 


rable seen upon the bosom of old Thames. 


I should 


and these thoughts if I had not 


not have enjoyed this vision 


lusted 
for those grapes, and for the pleasure of 


eating them to the music of the rippling 
water. 

Again I took : r and went 
returned, that I 


ba] “ ; 
bulwarks and the palaces 


up 
the river and micht 
mark well th 
and see it all from 
and also that 


which was be 


of this royal city, 
the outside by daylight; 
I micht enj y the day 9 
tiful 


known 


soft, 


with a rich, 
to the land from 


11 P 
cool beaut 


which we are 


driving the Sitting Bulls and Squatting 


sears, to whose coarse constitutions and 


o] ries of its 
On the ret 


trip the few passengers thinned rapidly 


rude pere¢ pti ms the fierce 
] 

skies ire best adapted. irn 

away, so that at Charing Cross (1 believe 

it was) every one but myself went ashore; 

and as no one came on board I was left 

actually alone upon the deck, like 


This did for I 


people as well as the 


abianca. not suit me, 


wanted to see the 
place; and I too, just in time, went has- 
tily ashore to wait for another steamer. 
The 


piers or 


made at | 


s < haga 
landings are mg, floating 
platforms; and upon one of 
these I walked up and down, after hav- 
Erelong an- 


ll loaded, and I 


watched the people as they came ashore. 


ing bought another ticket. 


other steamer came, we 


Thoughtlessly | turned and walked with 
the last of toward the 
which they made their exit to the city. 


them stairs by 
It was my first day on the Thames, and 
I had not observed how very brief the 
stoppages of the boats were: they touch 
and go. I was startled by the plash of 
the wheels, and, turning, I saw the boat 
in motion. Instinctively I made for her, 
and taking the length of the platform as 
the start for a running jump, I easily 
cleared the widening distance and the 
taffrail, and landed lightly on the deck. 
But it that 
frightened out of my jump and into the’ 


was a wonder I was not 
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water, for there was sensation and com- 


motion on the boat, and cries; two of 


the deck 


stretched out their arms to catch me as 


hands sprang forward, and 


if I had been a flying cricket-ball; and 
deck there 


when I was seen safely on the 


} 
cheers, — 


wert decorous cheers, after the 


English fashion. Indeed, I was sitting 
comfortably down and opening a news- 


had 


my 


the little stir that I 
I did not read 


the 


paper betore 


-_ 


caused 


maper; 


was 
] ior I 
which Montaigne 


over. 

was in condition in 
supposed his cat might 
The 


yple interested me quit 


be when he played with her. action 
| eas much 
These Encelish 
whom I had been t weht were phieg- 


matic and impassible, had 


ot the pe 
as mine interested them 
folk, 
been roused 
to visible and audible manifestation of 
would 


excitement by an act that not 


have caused an ‘** American’’ to 


his head. 


ed ferry-boats saw men jump on board 


turn 
‘I he Pp issen¢gers on our crowd- 


them after they were under way day 
after day without moving a muscle, until, 
too many having jumped into the water, 
and too many of these having been 
drowned, we put up gates and chains, 
not long ago, to stop the performance. 
I should not take that jump again, nor 
should then if I had 
stopped to think about it; but I was glad 
that I did take it then, not for the sav- 


ing of the five or ten minutes that I did 


I have taken it 


not know what to do with, but for the 
revelation that it made to me of English 
character. 

I landed again at London Bridge, and 
Paul’s. 


this great cathe- 


went to evening service at St. 
I have said before that 
dral church has no attractions for my 
eye externally, except in its dome, that 
heaves itself heavily up into the dim 
atmosphere; nor has its interior any 
grand or even religious aspect to me. 
The service there, too, as we sat on set- 
tles under the dome, seemed to me en- 
tirely lacking in the impressiveness of 
that at Westminster. The voices of the 
clergymen were indistinct, almost in- 
audible; the singing sounded compara- 
tively feeble, like the wailing of forlorn 
and doleful creatures in a 


great Cave. 


The introit, although the dean was there 


the Thames. 


[J une, 


with a stronger array of assisting clergy- 
boys 


men, and choir 
gers than I had 
comparatively racg ; riorm- 
ance. I 
thing, and managed to slip away be- 
the 


in surplices, and ver- 


seen emed ¢ 


took a distaste the whole 


tween service and the sermon, in 
which movement I found myself kept in 
yjuntenance by others. 
little while about the si- 


meeting not more people than I 
met in Wall Street or the 
Sunday 
the 
had 


becun to rain, after the English fashion; 


city, 
should 


lower part ot 


have 
Broadw ivy ona 


afternoon. Moreover, during service 


skies had darkened, and it 


bi ight 


but it soon stopped, and the black clouds 


were white again, also after the English 


fashion. Feeling hungry, Il beean to 
ne : 4 . 

100K about for a place where I could vet 
but the 
and this was the case 
The 
was that 
during the hours of divine service all 


luncheon. I soon found one, 
door was closed ; 
with another, and yet another. 


reason of this, as I learned, 
public-houses are required to be closed 
in England, another witness to the polit- 
ical position of the Established Church. 


I had been startled in the morning, while 
at breakfast, by hearing street cries, and 
looking from my window had seen peri- 
patetic costermongers uttering the inar- 
ticulate and incomprehensible noises by 
which they allure people to buy their 
wares. This seemed to me very strange 
on a Sunday morning in England; but I 
found that everything of this kind is al- 
lowed, except during the hours of morn- 
ing and evening service. This brought 
up to me the reli rious discipline of New 
York in my boyhood, or rather my in- 
fancy; for I remember that when I, not 
taken to St. 


Street, 


old, was 
Church, in 


chains 


five years 


yet 


George’s Beekman 


there were stretched across the 


street above and below the church, to 


prevent the passing of vehicles, and also 
to keep away the carriages of those who 
did not let 


ants rest on Sunday. 


their beasts and their serv- 


And 


in the summer time, when the church 


I remember 


doors were open, the faint, distant stamp 
of the waiting horses mingling drowsily 
with the monotonous sing-song of the 
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worthy clergyman (who read the service 


and preached in black silk gloves with 


the forefinger and thumb cut open that 
he might turn the leaves), and lulling 
my little wearied brain to sleep that was 
broken only by the burst of the great 
orevan. Think how the liberty - loving 
people of a city which has produced a 
Tweed for its chief manager and a Fer- 
nando Wood for its mayor and its rep- 
resentative would chains 


now endure 


wcross a §& 


reet to 


levotions of others! 


them from 
The 


right to obstruct and mar our streets is 


prevent 
disturbi: r the « 
now only to be had by great corporations 
who are rich enough to pay (but not us) 
handsomely for the privilege 

Erelong the prescribed hour had gone 
by, and the doors of the churches and 
of the eating-houses and the tap-rooms 
were oye ne d, and more people appeared 
in the streets. to two or three 
They 
they were in such out-of- 
the-way places, 


I went 


of the latter, but did not go in. 
repelled me; 
they were so small, so 
unsightly, 


so rude and dirty; and, more- 


over, there was an about 


them that took away my appetite. At 


uncanny air 


last, however, I saw an entrance that at- 
tracted me, and I went in, expecting to 
find myself on the threshold or in the 
porch, at least, of an eating-house. But 
I was only at the street end of a long, 
narrow passage, which was like an alley. 
This I followed to a place where it gave 
upon certain doors; and by the exercise 
of some ingenuity I discovered the public- 
house, which, like so many public places 
in Enclish cities, seemed to shrink into 
the remotest recesses of privacy. It was 
The room 
In the open space a 


a very queer-looking place. 
was very small, 
table for six people could not have been 
On 


small, semicircular bar,—so small that 


set conveniently. one side was a 
the stout publican behind it seemed to be 
standing in the barrel out of which he 
produced his liquors. On another side, 
nearly at right angles, was a large win- 
dow opening into a room, half tap-room, 
half kitchen, where two bar-maids wait- 
ed. Qn the broad ledge of this window 
were two or three cold joints. Into the 


room, on another side, a singular struct- 
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ure projected itself. It had three or 
sides, and was sashed, and in fact 
Its floor 
feet above that of the 
principal room, and it was about eight 
feet 
along-side the bar, and also by a door on 
its own level. 


four 
was an in-door bay-window. 


was about three 


across. It was entered by steps 
It was carpeted, and fur- 
nished with a table with two chairs; in 
one of the chairs sat a woman who was 
evidently the hostess. She was a large 
woman, red as to her face, round as to 
her ficure; but indeed as to figure she 
had long ceased to be of any particular 
shape. As to the dress of her she was 
very imposing. She wore a gown of pale 
lilac-purple moiré antique, and her every 
movement betrayed a consciousness that 
it was very moiré and, although quite 
fresh, very antique. She was right. I 
never before saw such an obtrusive gar- 
ment. It invaded all the senses; for 
it was so stiff that the frou-frou of it 
was like the crackling of stout wrap- 
ping paper. She wore a lace cap (real, 
O female reader!), and a lace collar 
confined by an enormous and brilliant 
brooch. Around her neck was a thick, 
dull gold chain, by which hung a locket 
that would have served a fop of George 
II.’s time for a snuff-box; in her shape- 
less ears were glaring, jingling pend- 
ants; and her fat fingers flashed with 
rings. She spoke familiarly with the 
man in the bar, who came out of his 
pen once in a while and stumped about 
the place; but whether he was her hus- 
band, or she intended him to be so at 
some future time, I could not quite make 
out. But I suspected, from a certain 
subdued air about that his case 
was the former; and besides, how other- 


him, 


wise such a gorgeous creature could look 
with favor upon a little semi-bald-head- 
ed, paunchy fellow in his shirt sleeves 
was quite incomprehensible. 

I asked for some beef and a glass of 
Burton ale, which were soon cheerily 
placed before me by one of the bar-maids. 
Both were excellent; but I was obliged 
to stand as I ate and drank, and indeed 
halt a dozen persons on chairs would 
have so filled up the place that it would 


have been impassable. I soon drained 
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my glass, at iolding it out said, ‘* An- 
other.’’ When it was brought me, at the 
first sip I set it down, and 


not the same ale; and it 


said, ** That ’s 
*s not Burton.”’ 
It proved that the bar-maid who had first 
served me did not fill my 


sec- 


glass the 
} 
t 


ond time, and that the other had by mis- 


But 
once struck with the impression 
that I had plainly made upon these Hebes 
The 
d at once, 
then I saw 
the m Pp if the ir heads tovether and look 
at me with 


take done so from the wrong tap. 


I was at 


by my qui t ction of the error. 


mistake was of urse correct« 


with humble apologies; but 


evident respect as a man who 


was not to be imposed upon in the mat- 


> 
ter of ale, to my great : isen Se But 
| 


apsters : 


why laugh 


Are ther 


oor she- 
. . 2 

tlemen, who have 

1 

isters, and who 

subjec t, al d 

who ar 


I remé 


» mightily set vuse thereof ? 


S| 
r that, on 


ich snob, h 


nb 


how any 
Cos or 
mistake its flavor; but 


1 : c- 2 
why a man should be 


tor-oll can ever 


re specte l because 
he knows the taste of what he eats and 
drinks, and makes a talk about it, passes 
my understanding. In England, how- 
ever, such accomplishment is more high- 
ly prized than it is with us; or I should 
rather say that there are more people 
there who respect it, — both in great 

dining-rooms and in little tap-rooms. 
While I was still oceupied with my 
beef and beer, there entered to the host- 
ess a Visitor, a stout middle-aged woman 
richly arrayed in black silk. ndeed, 
when she had mounted the steps and got, 
somewhat in the manner of a burglary, 
litt] 


into the e bay-window, it was an en- 
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gineer’s problem to determine how two 


such women in two such silk dresses 


could both be and move in that narrow 


space. The sweep of their two trains 
was portentous threaten- 
n comet. But the hostess had 
the happiness of far ecli 


The sheen « 


Each was a 
ing silke 
li sing the other. 
of that lilae 
not to be dimmed by the ap- 


lL: > 
> Shimme! 
1] 
ilk were 


proach of 


micht have ‘* ec 


black, however much it 


ysta yard.’’ There was 
large pe riormance in the way of cere- 
mony and courtesying, which, « 


ig to 


wil 
the formation of the place, had the 


theatricals, and for 


which I, 
ry man, and the bar-maids 


do, 


gi Quite 


were 1 au lence. 
Mrs. 
well, Mrs. 


‘6 Ow do you 

pe you ’re well.”’ 
——, an’ | opes you ’re the 
Thenk you; my 


I hoffer 1] 


you 


dear Mrs. 


‘* Ho, now. indeed you 


1 L*..? 1 } 
Dy takin a littie some- 


‘op o snerry,! 


‘ Well, Mrs. — , sine: 


I think I will.” 


you ’re 
This 


mtortions 


. 7 
amid Cc 


ladies threatened 
the little structure 


transaction of their tremendous 


existence 


courtesies; 


and I expected to see certain 
portions of the moiré antique and of the 
black silk appear through the riven glass 
on either side. 


Was the contrast be- 


tween the fine dresses of these 


women 
and their affectation of fine manners on 
the one side, and their reality and what 
g¢ to them 
on the other, peculiar to England? Iam 
The peculiarity 


play was played 


would have been truly becomin 


inclined to think not. 


was that the 


on Sunday 


store me 
on a little a little 
tap-room. 

Leaving these grandes dames to the 
discussion of their sherry and biscuit, I 
walked home, and after a solitary dinner 
on English mutton, slept soundly upon 
my first Sunday in London. 

Richard Grant Whi 
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How often do I think of the first time 
Isaw her! It was ata little place called 
Wytheville, in Vi on a pouring 
vet day, as I had just the 


my legs and smoke, that 


fot out of 
ears to stretch 

impse of a tall, slight 
woman the bagvave-car, 
and ap} rying to read the name 


on a trun side. I noticed, as I drew 


near, th as insufficiently protect- 
ed from the weather by a knitted worst- 


ed shawl; 
patch d: that or | was Ol 


that her shoes were thin and 
flimsy 
h she 
for dry 

of ill 

fter two days and 
therefore I felt 

| or for 
in common 


making juaintar . But 


humanity ‘ould not see the rain pour- 
l 


ing upon those thin shoulders without 


offering her a share of my own water- 


proof shelter. So, removing my cigar 
with an inward conviction that all wom- 


I said, 


allow me to 


en, in traveling nuisances, 
stiffly, ‘‘ Madam, will 
protect you with my umbrella? 


How she 


ened, 


were 
you 


jumped, and what a fright- 
she turned towards 
me! thank you,’’ she began timid- 


ly, ** but I 


prive yo 


you will only de- 
} 


slancing at her 


moist skit 1k of apology for 
daring to | ‘TI am a little damp 


already, matter.’’ 
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** Still, 


es not 


persisted, ** you must let 
cannot I find out what you 
in the 
attend to it for you? 


She was lo 


me help you; 


wish to know 


bagevagve-car, and 
at me now, and had 
door of the 


kine 
drawn back a little from the 


car; unmistakably she was a lady, but 


what a hard time she must have had of 


it! Trouble 


tion seemed printe lon her pinched, de- 


and eare of every descrip- 


jected countenance. The features were 
very good, — clear, delicate, refined, the 
nostrils especially well cut and outlined; 


but her large black eyes, which must 
have been always soft and timid, seemed 
incapable of taking a direct look at 
thing; the her 


twitched with timidity; and under her 


any- 


muscles about mouth 


fine, pale skin the blood came and went 


at almost every word. She was thin 
look prob- 


& faire peur, which made her 


ably older than she was; but even with 


lothes, del- 


every allowance for shabby e 


icate health, and the fact that no one 


ever looks to advant in traveling, 


she must have seen e ery ql of thirty 
about her pitiful face 
ippi > touched 


knew where 


years. Somet 


and despon 


my heart: 


had 


sleeping-car, and called the porter to 


she was I deposited her in the 
rekindle the fire in the stove. 
‘6 Now,’’ 


prised, grateful look, ‘‘ what is it you 


I said, smiling at her sur- 


wish to do with your lueevage ?’’ 
She clasped and unclasped her hands, 


in their darned cotton gloves, and then 


said, ‘* It was not my luggage, sir, thank 
you; it was my parrot.’’ 

but main- 
** Well, your 
parrot, then; what was the trouble?’ 


‘¢ Oh, sir,’’ she replied, ‘* I would not 
him 


I was rather stageered, 


tained a resolute front. 


I am 
afraid he is frightened in there in the 
She 


lose for a great deal; and 


dark alone.’ went on catherine 


the sound of her 
] 


‘¢ He was always a pet, and he 


courage trom own 
voice. 
is so unhappy if he is not properly at- 
tended to.’’ 

‘¢T ll see about him,”’’ 
fully. 
vice, send for a cup of hot coffee, dry 


I said, 


‘¢ Now, if you will take 


cheer- 


my ad- 


your feet, and let yourself rest.’ 

The last piece of advice escaped me 
in spite of myselt, for she looked as 
though she thought it would be taking 
a liberty to allow herself to be comfort- 
able. Her gratitude was warm when I 
returned with good news of the parrot, 
and by the time we were off again, 
watching the blue hills of Virginia fade 
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one by one into misty cloud banks, and 


running with great shaking and much 


noise at a doubtful rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, we were quite old acquaint- 
There 


women in 


other 
berths 
the 


suddenly called 


ances. were two 
the 


Jew in 


only 
the car, but all 
for every 

to be 


were oc upied, 
seemed 
to New Orleans 


terious 


country 
on important and mys- 
Such a collection of 


beheld before, 


b isiness. 


Israelites I had 


never 


1 
and they seemed so marvelously full of 


conversation that I ne of them, 


in the morning, what it was all about, 
having in my mind’s eye a grand He- 
brew conference which was to settle the 
affairs of Judea on a new and strik- 


ing financial basis ; and I was therefore 
much disappointed when he said care- 
lessly, ‘* Oh, bishness, bishness,’? which 
being interpreted meant the state of the 
New Orleans. 


non-commercial myself, I was 


cotton market in Being 


glad to 


y 
turn to my shy-looking damsel, who 


actually smiled once or twice at some of 


my brilliant sallies. I soon found out 


all about her, and could not listen to 


her gentle voice and simple, sad 


her. It 


tale: 


story 
usual, 
he alth 


y rather 


without liking was the 


ever-recurring youth and 


wasted in the vain endeavor to d 
more than two men’s work on less than 
, and the strugele 
and 


little cripple d 


a plain cook’s wage 
of seeking through all to maintain 
provide comforts for a 
brother; then, fin y, the agony of leav- 
ing him alone and suffering in the hands 
to New 
Orleans to teach the children of a wid- 
had 
luckily seen and answered in time. ‘*] 
God,’’ she said, in her patient 
voice, which would have been sweet ex- 
that 
God every day more heartily for this last 
chance. At lived in New 
Hampshire] there was nothing, nothing 
to do. I have tried even to ret steady 
factory work for a month at a time, and 


of strangers, while she came 


ower, whose advertisement she 


thank 


cept it was so dead, — ** I thank 


home [she 


could not make enough to pay for Ja- 
mie’s little bowl of milk.’’ 

She stopped a minute, and then went 
on in the same gentle way, scarcely rais- 


ing her voice, and looking at me as 


Miss Martin. 
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though she were afraid I should check 
her. 

‘* Perhaps you will think it strange 
that I should 
I am so poor and have so much use for 


; but the parrot is Jamie’s. He 


travel with a parrot, when 


my money 
could not keep it; he is too he lpless, and 
the peopl with whom he lives are too 
so I brought it with me in case ”’ 


busy; 
Here 


white and 


down, 
and 


and I could easily supply the rest: 


not crying, bu 
still, lovked in emotion, 
had little hope of ever seeing him again, 
and she could not part with the one liv- 
ing thing that reminded her of all she 
loved. 

As [leaned back to vive her time to 
regain her self-control I noticed, sitting 
just behind us, where he could both see 
being himself ob- 


and hear us without 


served, a very tall, stout, florid-looking 


Jew, who had spoken less, eaten less, and 
the others, and 


rreat mark 


than any of 


ea 


1 
siept 


less 


who appeared to man of 


among them. As I caught his eye now, 


and saw that he had heard every word 


: - nag . 
of my unsuspecting neighbor’s little his- 


to rebuke 


tory, it him sternly, as much as 


him for his eavesdropping. 
however, 


— 
1OOK, 


He took no notice of my 


but 


| carelessly, folded his arms, 
I noticed 


and ob- 


smile 1 
and eazed out of the window. 
him closely for the first 
his 


] 
ciose-cropy 


time, 


served colossal and round, 


frame 
1 
neck and 


1 head, his thick 
} 


deep, square jaws, his keen dark eyes 


and firm upper lip, with some surprise 
that so remarkable looking a man should 
have made so little impression on me be- 
fore. He was rather dirty, it is true, 
but that might be, and probably was, the 
result of traveling. He was much better 
and less expensively dressed than any 
of his co-religionists; and, though about 
forty -eight or fifty years ¢ ld, there was 
life 


and vigor in his face and figure that few 


such an overflowing abundance of 


younger men would have eared to cope 


with him. He was not a gentleman cer- 
tainly, but of equal certainty he was a 
man of power and presence, mental and 
physical; and I felt at once that his breth- 
ren were right, and that Hovermann’s 


opinions (for I soon learned his name) 
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on any subject with which he was famil- 
i | He took no 


be worth hearing. 
more notice of either me or my compan- 


ion that evening, but the next morning, 


when I looked out at sunrise from be- 
tween the curtains of my sleeping-berth, 
I saw, with a degree of wonder which 
words can scarcely express, that he was 
standing opposite her, where she sat by 
the window, with a cup of hot coffee in 
his hand, which he was urging her to 
drink. I looked on, deeply interested, 
for it was a curious picture. 

‘¢ Take it,’’ 


eign voice, but 


he said, in his deep, for- 
in perfectly pure English; 
will do 


‘¢ it you good, and you cannot 


You 


wait until we stop for breakfast. 
are pale and tired; take it.”’ 

He gave her the cup, and without a 
the 
As she returned it 


looked up at him, but 


‘‘ Thank you.”’ 


more helpless-looking, than ever in the 
bright morning 
ments showed their theadbare condition 


The 


great burly man stood an instant looking 


smoking contents. 


word she drank 
to him empty, she 
did not even say 


She was paler, thinner, 
cht, and her shabby gar- 


more plainly than the day before. 


down at I but did not speak, and then 
his heel and walked off. Be- 


fore the morning was over, however, he 


turned o 


came back, and my curiosity was really 
aroused as to what could possibly inter- 
Hovermann in one 


est such a man as 


who, though she had a certain quaint at- 
traction for an observer of character like 
myself, was the last sort of woman like- 
ly to please the type to which he appar- 
ently belonged. If ever I saw a man of 
whom I should have predicted a strong 
admiration for the beauty of women, and 
a total indifference to their other quali- 
ties, I certainly should have done so of 
here he was talking for 


hours, by my 


him; and yet 


nearly two watch, to a 
faded, sickly-looking woman of thirty, 
who belonged to another world, from 
whose traditions, habits of thought, and 
modes of feeling his own were centuries 
apart. 

During the next twenty-four hours 
we talked to her by turns, each steadily 
ignoring the other’s presence, till our in- 


tercourse was in due time brought to a 
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close by our slow progress through the 
wide Rue des Bons Enfans with its low 
red, green, and white Creole houses, 
broad-leaved banana-trees, and general 
air of indifference to the dilapidation on 
which innumerable chickens and goats 
appeared to thrive. In the excitement 
of arriving I lost sight of Miss Martin for 
I did find her it 


only to discover that she had been borne 


a while, and when was 
off by Hovermann, who was standing, 
with his usual imperturbable air, on the 
sidewalk, watching the cab in which he 
had deposited her, her parrot, and all 
her bundles and packages drive rapidly 
away. 


The next time I saw Miss Martin was 
in the French market in New Orleans. 
She was trudging alone with the most 
bewildered expression I ever saw on mor- 

] 


tal countenance, closely followed by a 


fat, good-natured necress, who carried a 
huge market-basket, and vainly endeav- 
ored to keep her in the right path. It 
was on a bright, clear Sunday morning, 
just before New Year’s, when every- 
thing is in gala dress and every stall oc- 
cupied; when Sicilian, French, Dutch, 
Creole, and negro craftsmen of every de- 
scription, butchers, bakers, coffee-vend- 
ers, market-cardeners, fishermen, Indian 
basket-makers, mulatto flower-girls, are 
packing, pushing, running, and gesticu- 
lating at once; it is a lively scene even for 
those used to its various phases; for Miss 
Martin, who was painfully endeavoring 
to understand the price of a large red- 
fish, it was evidently Pandemonium, pure 


and simple. Her stout and shining at- 


tendant fortunately struck in to the res- 
cue, and just as I joined them informed 
gullah,’’ “ Put 
Him ’ll do 
for bakin’, Miss Marty, sho nuff.’’ 


I shook hands with Miss Martin, who 


colored excessively at seeing me, and 


the stallsman, in voluble ‘* 
him up, an’ han’ him here. 


reproached her for not having sent me 
her address. ‘*I wish you would tell 
me something about yourself,’’ I went 
on, trying to drop into the tone of an 
old family friend. ‘* It is unkind of you 
to treat me as if I were a total stranger.’’ 

She seemed so pained at this, so fear- 
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ful that 
that I hastened to reassure her, even to 
the 


I would think her ungrateful, 


extent of clasping her little hand 


all, in a way 


warmly, cotton gloves and 
that had it belona dtoa younger, pret- 
n suspicious- 

to the 


hand 


r woman would have be 


ly like a squeeze. She colored 


roots of her hair, and, drawing her 
sak] 


quickly asked in a low voice, 


sate What do you wish me to tell 


We were walking 


iw ve 
you?’’ 


f along now, side by 


side. object the deepest interest and 


admiration to the colored dame in our 
10 opportunity of calling 
rs-by to what she 
a promising love 


ty of which I was 
lly conscious even while I was replying 


I wished 


: ot 
gave me a Quick, 


my companion that to hear 
of her new home. Sh 
shy, admiring elance. 


‘¢ How kind you ar she sighed, 
oftly. ‘* Dol like my ace? Indeed, 
yes. I | to so many 
children, but will become so in time.”’ 

‘¢ How many are there , 


} 


‘ Eleven,’’ she siched, ** including a 
little adopted niece and ne phew.’’ 

** Then it seems that your friend, Mr. 
I said, 
thinking, vith ome 
should be 


“c Llow 


Rheingarten, is kind, 


smil- 
ing, and self - re- 
proach, how very 


to adopt a brac« 


your parrot? ”’ lenly, as it 


occurred to me not inquired 
for my other fel tre ier. 
In a 


tears, and 


mentioned the poor bit 


moment her eyes suffused with 


I was dismayed at having 


‘¢ He is quite well,’’ she 
Mr. 


noise he 


s Lid, quietly, 


however; ‘* but Rheinga ‘ten ob- 


jected to the made, and I was 

in despair about him, until Mr. Hover- 

mann kindly took him home.’’ 

ae Hovermann! wo I exe laimed, recall- 

ing the burly Israelite with perfect ac- 
so. 


curacy and much dislike, but affecting 


total ignorance on the subject. ‘‘I was 
not aware you had any friends here! ”’ 

I thought she blushed again, but her 
color came and went so, during the 
whole walk, that I may have been mis- 
taken. At any rate, she answered calm- 


ly enough: ‘‘ He is the — the — Hebrew 


Miss Martin. 
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gentleman I met on the train, who was 
so kind to me.”’ 

I felt a sudden rush of j« 
words, as unreasonable as it was unex- 
What richt had I 
to obit ct to any one’s showing 


to this 


alousy at her 


pected to my self. 
kindness 
man ¢ I 
er, 10othing for 


+] 
n-tine-man- 


1 


poor little 
} 
| 


lonely w 
scarcely knew 
her; 


er feeling the i i y that | 


heard of her friend iy r that odious 


yet this w 


Jew. 
I ex- 
claimed, in a voi ic] tried to fill 


> ; 1: % 99 
‘* You have see im, en? 


with stern s injudicious 
conduct on | 


6s Sore ly " n him,’’ she said, 


not in the least resenting my interference 


friend 


in her affairs. ** He is an intimats 
of Mr. Rhe ing 
frequently.’’ 
lf I I felt, she 
not notice it, but continued: 
‘* He has been ki 
When he that 


objected t my parr 
d 7 i 


ines with him 


did 


looked as flat as 


dness itself to me. 


found Mr. ingarten 


home 


with him. But that i ily least 


his good deeds,’’ and she clasped 


hands together in her earnestness. *‘ 
has sent my poor little brother to a hos- 


pital in New York where they care for 
and where the 


crippled children, y often 


eure them; and — and they have 
given me hopes that one day ”’ But 


this was more than she 


self to put into words; s¢ 
en voice and face told 
was to her to hope again. 


had 


How insignificant my few poor 


qui kly cover 
me what it 

I felt 
for her. 


ashamed of what I done 
attentions were contrasted with such real 
kindness as this. But, man-like, my hu- 
mility only made me more irritable. 


‘* Mr. Hovermann should feel 


by your preference; 


honored 


you did not disap- 


pear from him without a word, so of 


course he is able to show his interest. 


‘¢T had taxed your kindness already 


so much,’’ she said, soitly, °° I could not 
bear to burden you with my helplessness. 
Here we are at my home,’’ she added, 
quickly, as we turned from our long 
walk up Camp Street into a very dismal 


namesake of one of the Muses. It was 
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so early in the morning that we met no 
one, except here and there a young girl 
hurrying to mass at some dingy-looking 
church in the distance, or a straggler re- 
turning late from market, like ourselves. 
We passe d slowly by the 


white oleander - trees in 


small, trim 
houses, with 
front and rose-bushes arranged in pre- 
cise order on each side, whose symme- 
try was constantly broken and elbowed 
out of the 
buildin 


way by queer little Creole 
rs with tiled roofs and huge ereen 
shutters of solid wood. 
‘¢ Where do you live? 
ing curiously around. 
She 


ak asked, look- 


pointed to a tall, narrow house 
with iron balconies and a formal-looking 
little front yard, before the gate of which 
and I said, ‘*I hope 


ne come and see 


we soon ste pped; 
I 
t 


you will let 
that I 
place.’’ 

An unn flush of 
lichted up her pale face, as with a few 


you, now 


have discovered your hiding- 


istakable pleasure 
hurried words she tried to pass me and 
co in at the cate. 

‘* Wait a moment!” I cried, keeping 
my hand on the latch, and disregarding 
the old negress, who was pouring forth 
eager explanations as to how to open it. 

Why 


are youinsuchahurry?’’? Sheglanced 


‘¢] had so many things toask you. 


towards the house, as if by way of an- 
swer, and gave me one of those fright- 
had 
I opened 
that 
should be embarrassed by the caprice of 


which | 
grown so familiar on the train. 


ened, hunted looks with 


the gate at once, unwilling she 


others; but I was not generous enouch 
to spare her a parting stab inflicted by 
myself, although I knew how I would 
make her shrinking, grateful nature suf- 
fer: 


like Mr. Hovermann,”’ and, raising my 


‘I see I am not a privileged friend 


hat, I was gone before she could answer 
a word. 

Several times after this I saw Miss 
Martin at the and at the 
same place; I need not explain, with the 


utmost lack of intention on her part, 


same hour 


though I cannot say as much for myself. 
I always walked with her on her way 
home as far as she would allow, each 
time with a growing interest, which so 
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surprised me that I came to the conclu- 
sion it must be the effect of the climate 
and the unaccustomed life, utterly re- 
myself that it might 
be from any real feeling of affection. 


fusing to admit to 


Then came a week during which I was 
very busy, and though, occasionally, the 
care-worn face of my ‘old maid,” as I 
always called her to myself, came to my 
I did 


everything else not associated with busi- 


mind, I steadily put it aside, as 


ness; and I might have gone on putting 
it aside forever, had not my daily rou- 
tine been broken in ; letter 
from my far-off home which troubled 


me exceedingly. 


upon by a 


I determined to leave 
that very afternoon. In my anxiety my 
mind reverted to Miss Martin, and I felt 
so sure of sympathy from her that, as 
soon as my trunk was packed, I jumped 
into a car, and in a few moments stood 
before her white abode. A strong pull 
at the eate-bell brought the inevitable 
colored girl to the door, who surveyed 
me, critically and with great interest, 
across the garden and through the fence 
before she thought of coming and un- 
] wekine the vate. 

‘* Who you wants to see ?’’ she asked 
at length, after treating me to a friendly 
‘+ Mr. 


he nebber come home from de 


home; 
sto’ till 


nod. Rheingarten ain’t 
fo’ clock.”’ 

se Tf you will be kind enough to un- 
lock the gate, I will tell you what I 
wish,’’ I replied sternly; and then she 
‘* Now show me to the par- 


lor, and tell Miss Martin I would like 


’ 


complied. 


to see her.’ 

‘* You jes go right in. You can’t miss 
de parlor; it’s de fust room you comes 
to; I’m ewine down to de drug-sto’ fur 
some qui-nine;’’ and before I could re- 
monstrate she was flying towards Camp 
Street. However, I was well acquaint- 
New Orleans 
darkeys, and with great indifference I 
went quietly into the hall, and stopped 
There indeed no 
doubt about the parlor, for the door was 


ed with the customs of 


to reconnoitre. was 
wide open, and some one was playing 
on the piano. As I listened, I perceived 
that the touch was that of a finished 
musician, and that he was wandering 
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from one exquisite melody of Lizst’s 
songs to another. I ste pped softly to the 
door, and found, to my infinite astonish- 
ment, that the author of this delicious 
harmony was my stout fellow-traveler, 


Mr. 


front of the piano; while near him, with 


Hovermann, who was sitting in 
her face turned towards him and a look 
of perfect peace and contentment illumi- 
nating her whole appearance, sat Miss 
Martin. 
me, so I had a full, 


fore she turned. 


For a moment she did not see 
long look at her be- 
Her hands were lying 
in her lap, and her body was bent a lit- 
tle forward, while she gazed eagerly to- 
wards the piano; and the perfect still- 
ness of her attitude, or something, per- 
haps, in her expression, made me think 
the de ad. 
moment, however, she glanced towards 
I had 

She 


of one awaking from In a 
me, and I felt instantly that 
brought her back to this world. 

; - we 
rose with all her old nervousness, and if 


Mr. Hovermann and I had 


ear h perfectly aware of the other’s iden- 


not been 
tity we should never have discovered it 
from her few incoherent words of intro- 
duction. Why was she so embarrassed ? 
Could it be she fancied I 


ubiquitous Israelite ? 


that 


possible 
was jealous of the 


Or, equally absurd, was he supposed to 


be jealous of me? I became at 


} 


put, 


j once 
quite gushing; there was no doubt 
about it, Hovermann did not respond. 
The more friendly I was, the more con- 
strained and undemonstrative he be- 
and 
I felt as though I must have come for 
the ] of being stared at by 


sole purpose 
this silent son of Judah! 


came; beneath his watchful gaze 


i 


At last I could stand it no longer, and 
was just on the point of leaving, without 
having said anything I came to say, 
when he rose, and, bowing coldly to me, 
went out without a word. 

‘“*T thought you taught eleven chil- 
dren,’’ I said, in rather an aggrieved 
tone, ignoring the appealing looks of my 
companion. ‘I did not know you passed 
your time in such /éte-a-/ées as this.’’ 

‘* Mr. Hovermann came to bring me a 
letter from Jamie’s doctor,’’ she said, 


in a low, pained voice. ‘‘] have never 


seen him at this hour before.’’ 
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‘*T am doubly unfortunate, then,’’ i 


replied, stiffly, ‘‘ in having interrupted 
your first interview.”’ 

She made no answer, and, looking up, 
I saw that large tears were rolling slow- 
ly down her face. Instantly I was filled 
with compunction for what I had done, 
and, taking her hands both in mine, I 
begcved her to forgive me; and all the 
while I saw her face as I had seen it 
and I 
wished I had gone away and left it so 
hard to 
gain; I sat near her, and would still have 


when I stood in the door-way, 


forever. Her pardon was not 
held her hands as a mark of penitence, 
but she drew them nervously away; and 
I asked her many questions about her 
life, and led her on to talk of herself as 
she had never done before. 

‘Tt is time for me to go,’’ I said at 
last, as some word on her side recalled 
“] 


you | am going to New 


the forgotten purpose of my visit. 
have not told 


York t 


mes . 89 
‘* This evening! 


iis evening.”’ 
She stopped, and 
grew so ghastly white that for a moment 
I was frightened. 

‘Tt is nothing,’’ she 


gasped, in an- 


swer to my inquiries. 


‘ You spoke sud- 


- 2 
NeSICK 


denly, and I I am a little lh 
Shall you be there long ?’’ 


oss 3 - 
- It will depend on circumstances, 


oy] 
‘Iam called North 


— news in which I am sure 
interested: my ‘poor little 


answered, gravely. 
by bad news, 
you will be 
boy is very ill with diphtheria’? — 

‘¢ Your — your — what | she said, 
slowly. ‘I did not understand. 

$6 My boy,”’ 
her manner had grown so strange that I 


I ‘* He is 


about leaving her. 
my only child, and I am terribly anxious 


I replied anxiously, for 


felt uneasy 


about him.’’ 
She 


hand; 


came to me, and took mv 
not timidly now; indeed, 


old 


will not lose him,’’ she said 


rose, 
without 
. You 


excitedly. 


any of her manner at all. 


** God will spare him to you. It is only 
now and then that he chooses a person 
who must bear everything in the way 
of suffering, and then the others escape. 
Don’t you see it is all balanced ?’’ and 
she laughed. 

‘* Miss Martin, for Heaven’s sake do 
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not speak so! 


pain me dre 


You frighten me, — you 


adfully! I cried, really 
thinking for a moment that she had sud- 
denly lost her mind. 

‘* Please go,’’ she said wearily, drop- 
ping my hand. ‘* You seem to forget that 
there are eleven children up-stairs wait- 


ing to say their lessons;’’ and she was 


moving towards the door, but I sprang 


before her, and stopped her for one mo- 
ment. 

‘*¢ Good-by,’’ I said dejectedly. ‘I 
cannot bear to say good-by to you in 
this way, but you will not tell me what 


I have done; 


I regret having offended you, and that 


and I can only repeat that 


I shall remember you always.” 

I stepped aside as I spoke, and as she 
went slowly by me, without a word or 
look. 


of one 


I saw that her face was as the face 
had died that 


which knows no resurrection. 


who living death 


the opera there, 
a queen in a book that night, 
s in her raven hair, 
yreast so bright 
ve contrast to our other meet- 
It was at 


but none the less true. 


the opera in Paris that I next saw Miss 


ings, 


Martin; and though I cannot swear to 
the wreath of pearls, she was beautifully 
and of her looks I 


need only say she was attracting a good 


and ric hly dre ssed, 


deal of admiring attention, even there, 


%ked that I 


recognized her, by any means, for it was 


when I first k at her; not 
two years since we had parted in New 
Orleans, and she 


plete y that I should not have found her 


had changed so com- 


out at all had I not happened to glance 
at her companion, whom I knew in a 
He had not al- 


for he had the same 


minute as Hovermann. 
tered in the least, 
watchful, quiet, decided air now, listen- 
ing to Faust, which had impressed me 
so unpleasantly during our interview in 
New Orleans. 

Once he turned and spoke to his com- 
panion; and something in the quick, 
nervous way in which she looked up at 
him the 
identity. For a moment! was stunned, 


bewildered: could that be Miss Martin, 


gave me first inkling of her 


— that the care-worn, friendless woman 


Miss Martin. 803 


who stood on the platform at Wytheville 
and shared my umbrella; who wept for 
her parrot, and appealed by her poverty, 
sorrow, and helplessness to the compas- 
sion of all who beheld her? I thought 
at first it must be an optical delusion, 
and closed my eyes a moment in hopes 
of clearer vision; but when I opened 
them again there she sat, leaning back 
in her velvet fauteuil with all the dig- 
nified grace and accustomed languid re- 
Yes, it 
was indeed she, — fair, stately, refined: 


pose of one born to the purple. 


her lovely features no longer disfigured 
by ill health and wearing anxiety; her 
of its 
prim, old-maidish braids, and so artist- 


luxuriant, fair hair shaken out 


ically dressed as to show to the best ad- 
vantage her small head; but still, though 
glorified by health and wealth, and bright 
with peace and happiness, unmistakably 
Once I thought 
she felt my steady gaze, for she looked 


my own Miss Martin. 


all about the house, resting her eyes for 
a moment on me, but not recognizing 
me behind my opera-glasses. I was so 
much interested in watching her that I 
had not noticed the fall of the curtain 
at the close of the act till I saw thata 
number of people were entering her box. 
I rose to follow, feeling that at last the 
chance I had so long desired of meeting * 
her had At the door of 
her box I met Hovermann, who held 


again come. 
out his hand, and in his quiet way said 
that his wife would be pleased to see 
me; togoin, —I needed no introduction. 
His wife! Then she had married him, 
after all, and I looked with a scowl at 
his substantial figure, as he walked away. 
What right had he, or any one else, to 
marry my old maid? 

She did not 
at her side; then she looked up, and 


see me until I was close 


with her old deprecating manner said 
simply, ‘* I knew that you were here.”’ 

‘¢] was not sure,’’ I answered softly, 
‘‘that you recognized me, but I was in 
hopes you had not quite forgotten me.”’ 

‘* T did not see you,”’ she replied, with 
the old flush I knew so well, ‘ only I 
knew you were here. Have you met Mr. 
Hovermann ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘ at the door. It 
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is rather late to congratulate you on 
your marriage, but that is your own 
fault. 
you should have had all my best wishes 


If you had let me know sooner, 


in due time.’’ 

She looked steadily at her fan, as she 
answered slowly, ‘‘I had no right to 
think you would continue your interest 
in a mere traveling companion to whom 
you had been kind.’ 
at Mr. 
asking for your little 
New York. Then 


I sent a friend to inquire at the door, 


‘*T wrote to you Rheingar- 
ten’s,’’ I put in, * 


brother’s address in 


and the answer was that you had left, 
and that they did not know where you 
What You had 


chosen to disappear, and I could not 


were. was I to do? 


force you to remember or confide in 


me.’’ 

** T was ill,’’ she said, sadly, — ‘* 
ill. Mr. Rheingarten would have sent 
me to the Charity Hospital; but Mr. 
Hovermann took me 


very 


home to his own 
house, and as soon as I was strong again 
we were married, and we have been 
abroad ever since.’’ 

‘* He has always been the one to help 
you!’’ I cried, with some bitterness, and 
then stopped abruptly, for I became 
aware that the man of whom I was speak- 
could not 
tell from his face if he had heard me, 
All 
through that last act of Faust I watched 


my old maid closely, and her quiet grace 


ing was close beside me. I 


for it was as imperturbable as ever. 


her dignity and loveli- 


and gentleness, 
ness, impressed me with silent wonder; 
and for the first time in my own breast 


arose the feeling that I too, in those old 


days, had recornized some of the prom- 


ise of sweetness and bloom enfolded in 
that poor plant, which had needed only 
the sunlicht to make it all I now saw it. 
Only Hovermann was wiser, for he ap- 
preciated it at its true value at once, and 
secured it. I knew my own heart, and 
felt that my punishment was just, for I 
had been false to my best and highest 
instincts when I was ashamed to acknowl- 
edge, even to myself, the true cause of 


When the 


curtain fell I stood like one in a dream, 


my interest in my old maid. 


till 1 heard Hovermann’s voice: — 


Miss Martin. 


[ June, 


‘© Will you put my wife in her car- 
riage? ’’ he said to me, as I turned. ‘1 
would like to speak to a friend, and will 

and the next in- 
Silently I folded 


her cloak around her, and gave her my 


join you at the door; ”’ 


stant he was gone, 


arm. The delicate kid fingers lying on 
my black sleeve made me think of an- 
other walk which we had taken together, 
and where we had scarcely been more 
entirely alone than in this great surg- 
to-night; and I asked 
abruptly, ‘‘ Do you ever wear cotton 


ing crowd her 
cloves now ?’’ 

‘* No,’’ she said, looking at me in sur- 
prise; ** why do you ask? 
I replied, 


‘* T should like to see you in a 


‘* Because,”’ passionately, 
rusty al- 
paca and a plaid shawl and cotton gloves 
again,’’ 

I felt 


but she only laughed, and said, ‘* Thanks, 


her hand tremble on my arm, 
I should be sorry to wear anything of 
the sort. 


ai They are 


” 


I cannot bear cotton cloves. 
not generally popular, I 
believe,’’? I remarked, shortly, thinking 
that after all women were just alike, and 
found their only true happiness in de- 
tails of dress. 

‘* Did your little boy get well? ’’ she 
usked in her low voice, as we beean to 
creat staircase. 


descend the 
‘* My li 


surprise. 


le boy!’’ I repeated, in some 
‘* Ah, thank He 
did not have diphtheria, after all. His 


erandmother is always so anxious that 


yes, you. 


she took alarm at nothing.’’ 

‘¢ How thankful you must have been, 
— you and his mother! ’’ she murmured, 
softly. 

‘‘ His nother! Did you think I was 
married ?’’ I said, stopping suddenly, to 
the great discomfort of our neighbors. 
‘* Did you not know my wife died years 
aco, — died when the child was born? ”’ 

She did not answer, only grew so aw- 
fully white that I drew her a little aside 
from the crowd, into one of the deep, 
arched embrasures, and waited in 
lest faint. 


terror 
she should My own brain 
and I have no idea 
I talked about, — whether I 
poured out my real feelings, or whether 


I laughed and chatted about the singers 


was in a whirl, 


now what 
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we had just heard; and I doubt if she 


kn¢ Ww 


thinking of the truth discovered too late. 


much better, as we each stood 

‘** At any rate,’’ I said, as I drew her 
cloak more closely around her shivering 
form, ‘‘I shall see you now every day; 
we shall not be wholly parted.”’ 

She did not answer, and I did not re- 
ceive so much comfort or pleasure from 
my own words as to expect her to show 
any. So we went slowly and silently 
down to the carriage; we found 
Mr. Hovermann patiently waiting for 


there 


us, and he made no comment upon the 
leneth of 
him. Ind 


time we had taken to follow 
ed, he scarcely seemed to no- 
which relief, for I had 
that his quick eyes might read 
agitation upon his 


tice us, was a 
dreaded 
all the 
Again, her 


hand, and looked at her standing there 


wife’s face. 
for one moment, as I held 


in her soft, clinging white draperies, her 
head uncovered and starred with jewels, 
I thought of her on that platform at 
Wytheville, in the pouring rain, which 
the little knitted shawl could not keep 
out, and I felt that I would gladly give 
everything I possessed in the world to 
have my Cinderella in all her poverty, 
but free! 

With a hurried clasp of her hand, 
and a word to her husband, I 
left her standing there, and turned quick- 


without 
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The next morning, after a 


sleepless night, as I walked up and 


ly away. 


down my room, wondering how soon [ 
might venture to call upon her, I received 
the following note from Mr. Hovermann: 


My pear Sir, — You will not, I am 
sure, be surprised to learn that when you 
receive this letter my wife and I will 
have left Paris. Our destination is of 
little consequence to you, as it is not my 
intention that you and Mrs. Hovermann 
shall ever meet again. Our acquaint- 
ance with her began on the same day; 
our opportunities were very nearly equal, 
any little advantage which I had over 
you in that than 
counterbalanced by the fact that she 


cared for you, and did not for me. I 


respect being more 


have been married to her for two years, 
during which I have been trying to 
make her forget the past; but in one in- 
terview you have undone my work, and 
I must begin it all over again. I have 
therefore determined that it is best to 
deny ourselves the pleasure of ever see- 
ing you again, and shall consider no 
trouble too great to accomplish this ob- 
Yours, ete. 
JosEPH HOVERMANN. 


ject. I remain, sir, 


He had his will; I have never seen 
her since. 


Annie Porter. 





THE 
AreE we not rather unreasonable in 
finding fault with the corruption of in- 
dividual officials, when the government 
which the y serve is avowedly dishonest 
on system? This may seem very harsh 
; but what other term could one 
apply to the 


language 
who 
should strive to keep his creditors igno- 


conduct of a man 
rant of the debts honestly due them, and 
who should caution his employees, under 
penalty of discharge and obloquy, not to 
reveal any facts which could aid in sub- 


CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


stantiating such claims? 
this since its 
foundation, and in most if not all of its 


That the gov- 
ernment has done ever 
administrative departments, is a matter 
Washington, and 
should be clearly understood elsewhere, 


if it is not so already. 


of notoriety about 


Instances are readily adduced. Some 


years ago the writer of this paragraph 
was in the oflice of the secretary of war, 
While there, an old and 
rather feeble man 


on business. 


entered, and made 
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The 
some inquiry of the then assistant secre- 

The latter looked up, and asked 
quickly why he wanted to know. 


tary. 
him 
The 
had (or 


killed, I forget which) in the army dur- 


old man replied innocently that he 


a son who had been disabled 


ing our civil war, and that the informa- 
tion desired was necessary to aid in es- 
tablishing his claim (or that of his fam- 
The oflicial’s denial 
‘“* The 
never furnishes information to establish 
itself,’’ The 


old man urged the necessity of the case, 


ily) to a pension. 
was very positive. government 


a claim against said he. 
but was obliged to retire, crest-fallen. 


A number of years ago, a law, since 

»~pealed, was in force which allowed an 
applicant for letters patent to withdraw 
a part of his fee after the rejection and 
abandonment of his case. Of course the 
wealthier and more intelligent inventors, 
such as and 


business men, early learned of this pro- 


our large manufacturers 
vision, and made such withdrawals; but 
in the secluded parts of the country, and 
among the ignorant classes, there were 
many persons whose applications for pat- 
ents had been rejected, yet who did not 
know that any part of the fee paid was 
still, in sense, legally their 


any own. 


Decency would have dictated that they 


should be notified ; but decency is not 
the forte of Uncle Sam in such matters. 
Exactly the opposite course was followed. 

Not 


mah was pointed out to me. 


long ago, a dignified old gentle- 
‘¢ That is 
a most valuable man,’’ said my inform- 
ant. ‘*He is an official in the post- 
oflice department, and if he chose to 
reveal what he knows the government 
might be bled to larcve amounts.’’ * How 
sr 3 ™ Why,”’ he replied, 


‘*under certain circumstances 


asked. 
postmas- 
ters (or contractors) are entitled by law 
‘drawbacks; ’ 


to certain many of them 


don’t know it, and the sums accumulate 
and accrue to the benefit of Uncle Sam. 
If that man were to inform the parties 
having such rights, they would claim 
their money, and the government would 
lose heavily. But he will never tell. He 
is as honest as the day is long. Oh, he 
is a most valuable man! ”’ 


Per contra, another was pointed out to 
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me, who, being in a similar confidential 
position in a certain bureau of the treas- 
ury, had abused it by traitorously in- 
forming his employer’s creditors of the 
fraud which was being practiced upon 
them by the concealment of their just 
claims, and who was promptly and ig- 
nominiously discharged on the discovery 
of his offense. His reputation now is 
about on a par with that of a peculator. 

I am not justifying any betrayal of an 
employer’s confidence, whether that em- 
ployer be a man or a great governmental 
but a government takes a 


entity: seri- 


ous responsibility upon its shoulders 
when it makes duty to itself, in any of 
its subordinates, incompatible with free- 
How 


can we expect a strict regard for obliga- 


dom from complicity in dishonor. 


tions among the people, when their gov- 
ernment has been for decade after dec- 
ade shamelessly turning its departments 
i Year 


after year its graduates have been stream- 


into seminaries of repudiation? 
ing off into the four quarters of the land, 
carrying to every hamlet the great na- 
tional doctrine that the wise employer 
pays no debt which he can avoid, and 
that the chief virtue of an employee is to 
If I 
had the ear of our good Uncle Samuel, I 
should whisper into it, 


screen and aid his master’s frauds. 
‘* Pay nothing 
which you do not owe ; but let the whole 
world see by your conduct that you are 
more than ready to pay all that you do 
owe. Take pains in particular to notify 
the poor and ignorant of every cent to 
which they are entitled under the law. 
Remove all restrictions from your serv- 
ants in the matter, and let them under- 
stand that they will be commended for 


Af- 


ford eve ry facility to those who seek for 


aiding men to get their just dues. 
the facts necessary to make clear their 
right. In a word, act as an honorable 
and conscientious man would act, and 
your people will imitate your example.” 

— I often ask myself whether the New 
England village life which it is just now 
the fashion to describe.as so forlorn and 
dismal can be the same life with which 
I have been so long acquainted, and in 
which I have always found so much of 
amusement and variety. In looking over 
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some old papers, I came, the other day, 
ill note of invitation, bidding 
me to a ball to be held in the little New 
England village where I happened to be 


upon asm 


spending a winter vacation, some thirty 


years The time of assembling was 


ago. 


to be five p. M., and those who had most 


leisure among the beaux were expected 
the about 
the streets to ‘ 
hering them by installments into 
Very likely it 


snowed while we were making our rounds; 


to meet at hotel and drive 


pick up ’’ the young la- 
dies, cat 
a large double sleigh. 
I ean still 
the 
blithe young faces, rosy with the clear 


if so, it was all the merrier. 


hear the jingle of the bells, still see 


cold air, and gay with many-colored 


wraps. It took perhaps an hour for this 
but that hour af- 


as much fun as any part of the 


weliminary service, 
i ; 

forded 
festis al. 


barking at the lighted hall; the disap- 


Then I remember the disem- 


pearance an | reappearance of the girls, 
decked in modest finery; the assembling 
of the squeaking fiddlers at the end of 


the room; the announcement of the coun- 
Money Musk, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Twin Sisters, Portland Fancy, 


and 


try dances, 


the rest, interspersed with frequent 
quadrilles and the wholly novel waltz. 
We kept it up the 


morning, while at 


till one or two in 
on common occasions; 
the great epochs, such as Washington’s 
birthday, the etiquette was to finish out 
Real- 
ly, I do not know how exacting may be 
the 


tors, but I can truly say that, although 


the twelve hours, from five to five. 


social standard of your contribu- 
not wholly unfamiliar with the Beacon 
Street of those days, in Boston, I never 
enjoyed myself with such hearty zest 
that Yet 
were other villages on the Connecticut 
which 


as in village society. there 


were traditionally regarded as 
far gayer tlian that of which I speak; 
and indeed it not for 


was uncommon 


people to drive twenty miles for a ball, 
trom town to town. 

Shall we say that people do not now 
enjoy themselves in such places as they 
What, then, becomes of the 
theory that the alleged gloom is the be- 


onee did? 


quest of puritanism?— for it is clear 


that the time I describe was thirty years 
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nearer to puritanism than is the present 
But as a matter of fact there is 
much more social festivity now than 


time. 


then, — consider, for instance, the great 
spread of private theatricals, — except 
in a few farming villages where popula- 
tion has nominally diminished, simply 
because the new generation has trans- 
planted itself to the West. 
utterly deny that the rural society of 
New England, taken as a whole, 


For one, I 


is ina 
grim, stern, or extravagantly repressed 
condition. I do not know much of Con- 
necticut, but I know a good deal of the 
rural parts of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, and am not ignorant 
of Maine and New Hampshire. It would 
be interesting to learn how much your 
lamenting contributors personally know 
Did 


they ever go deer-hunting or moose-hunt- 


of the country life of those States. 


ing ; ever take part in a squirrel-hunt, or 
even a ‘‘ turkey-shoot’’? Did they ever 
see a militia muster; ever observe with 
wonder that old-time miracle of armed 
display, ‘‘ a Cornwallis ’?? (Even Low- 
ell’s Hosea Biglow is obliged to 
that ‘‘there is fun to a Cornwallis.’’) 
Did they ever go to a husking- party, 


own 


sucaring-off; ’’ 
the 


close of the season? (‘* The things they 


or a hop-picking, or a * 


or attend a lumberman’s ball, at 


don’t say and do at one o’ them balls,’’ 
said a Maine stage-driver once to me, 
Did they 


ever join a party going down the Mer- 


‘¢ ain’t worth thinkin’ of! ’’) 


rimack to the salt-marshes for hay, in 
a ‘* gundalow;’”’ or a Salisbury Beach 
‘* camping-out; ”’ 
the 


bridge, or to go through 


or a party to 
torchlight, at 


} 
explore 
Stock- 
” 


. elen *? by 
** purgatory 
Sutton? Did they 


innumerabk 


in the same way, at 
those picnic 
New 


and 50 


ever visit 
grounds now distributed over all 
England for summer pleasuring, 
well equipped for innocent amusement; 
or observe how the world of merry-mak- 
ers has gradually overflowed the camp- 
meeting grounds at Martha’s Vineyard; 
or spend a summer day at the thronged 
watering-places of Narragansett Bay, -— 
Rocky Point in particular, where from 
one to five thousand chance-visitors go 
to dine daily, and may be seen whirling 
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in the dance, hour after hour, as busily 
Do not 
these critics know that half New England 
lies within easy reach of the Atlantic 


shore, and that from every part of that 


as if they were born Germans? 


shore gay sailing parties are putting forth 
or returning at almost every hour of day 
Do they not 
New En- 


Connecticut 


or night, all summer long? 


know that all the interior of 
’ 


gland is threaded by th« 


River, and that a score of the inland vil- 


laves have been for many years the tra- 
ditional centres of cultivated and agree- 


able society? If you wish to see what 
Stockbridge are and were, 
Life and Letters of Miss Sed 


i 


Lenox and 


read the vr 
wick; or, for Northampton, read the 
charming Was 


the 
and 


memoirs of Mrs. Lyman. 


Greenfield morose and dull under 


long sway of that monarch of wit 


song, George Davis? ‘Town after town 


comes up to the memory of any man of 


arge social experience, any one of which 


refutes this dismal theory. Of course, no 


power can ever transmute Anglo-Saxon 
blood into the blood of , at races: 


nor is it de 


i 
ae "aps 
sirable that it should. 


Frois- 


sart wrote long before puritanism, and 


even he described the Enelish people as 
enjoying themselves sadly, according to 
their 


ustom: but I doubt if there is any 
; ‘ 


rural region where people of unmixed 
English blood now find life 

ful, on the whole, than in the country 
New England. One of your 
correspondents puts in a good word for 


Maryland; 
of the 


more cheer- 
tow ns of 


but I myself know something 
life of 


the war, and I am sur 


country Virginia before 
that one missed, 
especially in winter, the zest and variety 
offered in a more northern zone. 

So far as the statistics of mere amuse- 
ment go, we may well rely on that vera- 
cious chronicler, — the very Court Jour- 
nal of New England villave life, —the 
Springfield Republican. Each daily is- 
sue of that lively sheet has a page of 
‘locals ’’ from every town in the west- 


We learn 


from the latest number at hand that in 


ern counties of Massachusetts. 


Holyoke ‘the Taft reee ption party is 
the talk,’’ and that 
“ Barney Macauley is sure of a crowded 


engrossing town 


house” at the theatre; in Chicopee there 
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in Longmeadow a dramat- 


in Williamsburg a Methodist 


is a ™“ soc ial 9 
ic reading; 
oyster supper; in Westfield a fi 


ball 


Greenfield two rival balls, and an am- 


reman’s 


and a musical entertainment; in 


ateur play by ‘ Congregational 
in West Deerfield a ** 


in South Deerfield a public ball; in 


woni- 
en; sociable: 


Shelburne a ‘* Congregational entertain- 
ment; ’’ in North Adams a military ball; 
in Pittsfield a symphony concert; in 
Athol some Methodist tableaux and mu- 
sic; in West Warren an operetta in a 
Congregational chapel; in Hardwick a 
This is 


‘* surprise-party ;”’ 
s exhibit, and so it voes on, 


a single day 


and so on. 
day after day. I make no account of 
farmers’ clubs, harvest clubs, religious 

though 
the last, in these times, are certainly to 
be classed 


tainments.”’ 


meetings, and lyceum lectures, 
under the head of ‘ enter- 

Ilere we have amusements 
in abundant quantity, it is certain; and 
as to the quality you must not be too 


Amer- 


my own ol 


particular, whether in Europe or 
lf I nay judac by 


' » ty ler 
n, a traveler 


ica. 


ser- 
vati who should find such 
. a A . . 

evidences of social vivacity as these in 
a series of country villages in Envland, 
would be 
to the 


ald to describe it all; 


France r Germany quite 


New 


and yet 


amazed, and would write 
York He: 

the scene of all this is what one of your 
contributors, borrowing the phrase from 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, describes as a re- 
and € oY I 


am led to the conclusion that such writ- 


gion of ** hideousness nui. 
ers can never have visited the New En- 
gland of my expe rie nee; or that I have 
never had the ill luck to visit the New 
England of that in social 


observation, as in the study of 


theirs; or else 
nature, 
what we giv and 


‘“we receive but 


find only what we resolve to find. 


If it be said that I have taken rather 
a superficial view, and that such details 


as I have mentioned do not, after all, 
make up the essentials of good society, 
I am very ready to admit it. But it is on 
precisely these superficial grounds that 
our rural society in New England is con- 
demned ; it is certainly reproved and be- 
rated for the alleged absence of popular 


amusements and cheerful relaxations ; 
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and this seems to me wide of the mark. 
If the complaint is shifted to higher 
erounds, if it is alleged that our small 
villages do not, as a rule, furnish ade- 
quate society for poets and artists and 
men of learning, the obvious answer is 
that 
munity of a few hundred what is often 


you cannot expect to find in a com- 


wanting in cities of many thousand men. 
I make fo 
such extravagant claim as that; and 


to show 


New England rural life no 


wish that it is not what 


Smith defined country life in 


England to be, ‘a kind of healthy 


ontributor in the March Atlan- 
know the 


ferateur 


tic expresses a curiosity to 


method by wl 


keeps co: 


ich a professed 
and 


nature 


flour-barrel from the 


in 
vacuum which 
hk useh 


expr rien * 


: : 
abhors in every 


ld. Here is a bit of my own 


, for I have written full thirty 


years f rea As to poet- 
) | 


d and butter. 


ry, the as sorry a jade to 


WoO a elder poets found her; and 
with 1 1e has her willful way, and will 


not when she is called, nor do as 


she 
Not t 
thor 


— » 
subtiety of 


but is a sudden possession. 


poems are good without after- 


te On them is spent the pain and 
the literary art: they need 


polishing and rewriting; the change of a 


word here, a shade of expression there; 
the sternest of 


metaphor, of language, to exclude fatal 


revision of grammar, 


y, and include lovely phrasing 
flow; 
it is to find dissatisfaction nine out of ten 


and when all is done, 


times, and to sit down with a veiled 


face and sad heart, like an intruder upon 
} 


sacred cround! 


prose 


let him or her who undertakes literature 


is another thine; though 


as a means of living take to heart the 
lesson of his life who has just left us, 
whose prolific and popular pen afforded 
no provision of any sufficiency for his 
Prose 


they *‘ lie thick o’er all the 


wife and daughter. themes are 
abundant, 


ground, 


as the hymn-book says about 
dangers; and as fast as they come to me 
and store them 


I ‘*make a note of ’’ 


away. When a plot comes in its turn, 


and is provided with fitting puppets to 
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develop it, away go the little creatures, 
using my accustomed pen as a medium 
of life, and dance for themselves. True, 
it often chances that some evil day of 
storm, or illness, or new anxiety, makes 
of I either 


all, or I write 


a temporary idiot me, and 


cannot write at what 
must go next day to feed the fire; but I 
last 
not to waste paper any more, and when 
I find the that be to 


writing I take my never-einpty 


have at learned from experience 


powers ulverse 


work- 


basket and set myself to mending and 
making, or apply myself to some cook- 
ery of a more abstruse nature than Irish 


wit can master, and which | always put 
the 


is work, 


off for such a season. sut in most 


prosperous aspects writi iw not 


play; it exhausts the central fountain of 
4 


j ] * 
life, and a morning of such work leaves 
dull, feebly irritable, 


and 


turn to patches on aprons 


me 
thankful to 


and lattice darninge of 


worn, 
stockings is a re- 
lief. The worst part of all is launching 
those manuscripts on to the sea of doubt- 


} 


ful acceptance; and, though I have none 
of those abnormal longings which seem 
to affect certain of my sex in these day 8, 
I do sometimes wish I were a man whose 
script was his sure passport, — who might 
write nonsense or trash, and have it cer- 
tain of acceptance over his siynature. 
— I want to offer a word of deep sym- 
pathy with that scoffed-at tribe whom 
editors revile at this time of the year, — 
the authors of spring poetry. There is 
something pathetic to me in this univer- 


What bleak and 


behind it; what 


sal outburst of joy. 
wretched reasons lie 
months of blackness and distress; what 
an ** infinite deep chorus ”’ of hollow 
coughs and neuralgie groans, of endur- 
ance that is foreed and patience that is 
! Do you see such 
poetty in Southern papers? Who cares 
Florida ? It is the 


maddened crowd who have been buffet- 


born of necessity 


about bluebirds in 
ed five months with the fierce blasts and 
snows of New England; who have found 
the heavens brass and the earth iron, 
and been tossed from the scorcele d fury 
of the national stove into the deadly 
gripe and glare of the national climate, 


like human shuttlecocks, who ‘ drop 
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the whistle of the first 
first 


into po try ’’ at 


bird, or the breath of the south 


wind. Piteous rhymsters! heart 


one 
at least beats with and for you, and 
longs to shout from the housetops that 


spring is coming, and the doors of our 
prison-house creak on their slow hinges 
at last. 

— What traveler has failed to stand 
aghast at some spectacle of unprotected 
i ibroad, — 


1? We en 


far better born than Daisy 


ind always American 
ountered such a one, 
Miller. 


water with friends resi- 


She 
had crossed the 


dent in P and | eannot believe that 


her parents had contemplated the possi- 
I I 
bility of her leaving their shelter. But, 


y 
} 
i 


as she naively told us, ‘‘it seems a 
shame not to see all I can now I am 
Ovi "ahd ind ace wrdin rly sh had joined 
who 


When 


became 


a family of bar Lintances 
to Nice 
this ivé ous 


were going 


young person 


th that sweet resort, she confi- 


whed herself to a party of 


irists whom she met at table 


with them and two or three 
x parties flitted hither and 


yon, till we made her acquaintance at a 


rece pti mn in Rome, and were so far hon- 


her ppr al that le assured 
> better than 
our wine. In- 


crates ‘luded the pret- 
ty par went our selfish way, 


marvelin American maids and their 


fathers and mothers. 


Is it brutish ignorance and neg 
superhun which risks priceless 
| fashion ? 
five dollars 


treasure h dare - devi 
A man wh 


with 


le nd 
it security oolly ship his 
daughter off to Eure ‘ , or 


be speak 


worse, 


rotection of some 


mere 


business corre sponde nt! And martel of 


marvels! a woman will suffer her young 


daughter (to whom she has never vent- 


ured to leave the pure hase of the least 


detail of her own wardrobe) to open 


communication with a stranger adver- 


make her 
vith him, and depart joc- 


tising for *‘ traveling pupils,”’ 
own terms 
undly for a year’s ** study,’’ under what- 


soever skies and influences he may elect. 
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If to any chance reader it may seem 
a breach of charity toward dead or liv- 
ing to give the outlines of what might 


easily be wrought into a voluminous 
sensational novel, I can only say that to 
me it seems that the largest charity de- 
mands that the true tale be simply told 
and pondered. Some time ago a party 
of thirteen or fourteen unmarried girls, 
from various States, sailed fr 


York in a Thei 


foreign steamer. ! 
cort, young as he more than 


had 
once piloted similar craft, and the pre- 
e had 


of his charges; but she had 


was, 


vious voya resulted in his mar- 


riave to one 
remained in Europe while he returned 


for fresh supplies. Two days before the 
, ] 
l 8 arrival 


in port, this centleman 
The bereft 


most part 


Vesse 


be 9 » . 2 go on 
died, atter a brief iliness. 


rirls, stranvers tor the 


} 
to each 


other, and more ignorant of the lan- 


1 mode of life curret in their 


than 


fruave ant 
that of 
the 
foster-father; and having de- 
elected 


ssengers, they sent a 


destination 


Jerusalem, looked 


him from all the 


com- 


im with the simp request 


| conduct them to the cap- 


| been appointed for their 


That he was about their 


ind a bachelor, and on his 


were lu kily not consid- 


by them, since had he been Methu- 


he could not have been the trustworthy 


guide, philosopher, and friend he was. 


However, figure to yourself, you who 


know their ways of thinking and acting 


over there, this youth ushering into 


railway carriages and strange inns his 
round dozen of blooming girls, and med- 


ite, calmly if you can, on the 


rama ot 


pano- 
vild speculation, stretching from 
lurkey to Utah, which this novel spec- 


] 


tacle must have uprolled to admiring 


Europeans. 
Only slight 


what 


hints, however, came to 
befell these 


woods — brave, sensible, self-re specting, 


me of babes in the 
and respect-commanding women as they 
proved themselves — after their chance 
protector had been obliged to leave them 


to their fate; but these are enough to 
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The mis- 


understandings and complications insep- 


make a mother’s heart ache. 


arable from travel and sojourn among 
aliens in speech, custom, and almost in 
natural instincts, pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and sicknesses were among their 
acquisitions; and if direr and irrepara- 
ble woes were averted from them, praised 
be the The Daisy Miller type 


seems to have been missing here, but 


gods! 


who dare run his chances with another 
dozen of young Americans taken at hap- 
hazard? If 


who regards my terror over America’s 


any such there be, or any 


reckless exposure of her young maiden- 
hood as 


him to ruminate 


exaggerated, I can only leave 
the bonmot of a friend. 
French of the French, she had married 
an American and lived much with us, 
and has now recently returned after 


We had 


discussing Daisy Miller at dinner with 


several years at home. been 


all possible gravity, while the distract- 


ingly pretty and vivacious daughter of 


the house was continually scintillating 


about us, when the hostess related this 


incident, which must lose much from 


the 


accenting 


illustration and of her 
‘¢ Ma- 


— said to me when we were in 


absence of 


glance and gesture: 
dame B— 
Paris, 
their hair 
friend,’ 


but you?’ 


‘Why do your daughters dress 
ufter that style?’ ‘ Ah, my 
I said, ‘ they prefer - . Yes, 


‘Oh, as for me, I have to 
use my will with them in grave matters, 


so that in trivial things it is wise to let 
It was droll to see Ma- 
dame B——’s perplexity, and I said to 
her, 


them choose.’ 


Ah, my friend, you do not under- 
stand! Perhaps you have never been the 


mother of an American girl acai 
—I think there is no character so lit- 
tle known in literature as the average 
Southern woman. If, indeed, we except 
is seldom 
Now, there 


is my friend Mrs. Darby, whom I regard 


the stereotyped brunette, it 
that she is introduced at all. 


as almost a ty pical Southerner, and yet 
she is the veriest opposite of the con- 
ventional type. She is neither slender 
nor lancuid, but has a periphery some- 
thing near three fourths of her low stat- 
ure, and ejaculates between little cackles 
of laughter the least amusing common- 
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places. Her gesticulation is as nervous 
and frequent as is consistent with obesity 
and rheumatism. She has a high, rapid, 
and monotonous voice, which creates a 
surprised uneasiness in the minds of her 
hearers, perhaps because they expect its 
volume to correspond with her bodily 
dimensions, — a voice, in fact, as far as 
possible removed from the low modula- 
tions of the daguerreotyped brunette. 
She introduces even her strongest nega- 
tive speeches with a confident ‘‘ yes, 
now,’’ and these, her favorite and ever- 
recurring expletives, are accompanied 
with a nod, half-deprecating half-insin- 
uating. She is shrewd, loquacious, self- 
satisfied, and prejudiced. Her disposi- 
tion is an odd mixture of generosity, self- 
ishness, and the leaven of the Pharisee. 
The one absorbing theme with her is the 
Gracchi, — not Cornelia’s jewels, but her 
own offspring, — and her conversation 
much abounds in disparaging compari- 
sons between the Gracchi and other less 
favored mortals. She is very much given 
to using as an irrefutable argument in all 
her disputations, from the final perse- 
verance of the saints to the proper way 
to prepare an eggnog, the fact that she 
has brought up two sons, — an unwar- 
rantable stretch of logic, so accounted by 
It is understood that Mrs. 


? 


the inimical. 
Darby has her own ‘ opinion ’’ (never 
flattering) concerning most things, not 
excepting a belief in the general deprav- 
ity of the human race above Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

‘¢ Yes, now, dear,’’ I can even now 
hear, in her jerking little voice, ‘* there ’s 
Dan, my elder — Tiberius Gracchus, my 
preacher; he married a Yankee. Some 
pretend the Yankees are good in their 
way; but I have my own opinion of Yan- 
kees, —my own opinion, dear, —and I 
shall always believe Dan’s wife flew into 
the face of Providence. Yes, now, but 
I try to bear it. We must all have our 
thorn in the flesh, dear, and to the day 
of my death I shall believe it a visit- 
ation of Providence, —a Visitation of 
Providence, dear, — for sending Dan to 
a Yankee school. But the Lord has n’t 
smiled on Dan’s wife —four of them, 


dear — yes, now, all girls. Dan says it 
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is his ministerial prerogative, — a house- 
ful of girls. Yes, I’d pre- 
fer fewer of the prerogatives, and take a 


now, but 


boy now and then.’’ Being the mother 


of only two, both of the desirable gen- 
der, Mrs. Darby is apt to think and 


speak a little contemptuously of those of 


the sisterhood who are the unfortunate 


possessors of a large and especially fem- 


inine progeny. She has a good-natured 


contempt for her husband, regarding him 


as a useful, but not altogether indis- 


pe nsable, article of domestic 


She 


econoniy. 


re ads little, but, between he r ab- 


sorpiion of all she hears and her su- 


preme assumption, she has won the rep- 
utation of being rather intelligent. In 


the 


is anything but the haughty, 


short, the practical ‘‘ mother of 
Gracchi ”’ 
aristocratic picture of Southern woman- 
hood whi h is pre sented to us so often. 
Miss Braddon’s Vixen, 


I find the authoress saying that after the 


—In reading 
marriage of Captain Carmichael and 
Mrs. Ts mpest, and the «ds parture of the 
bridal party for the Scotch Hichlands, 
Violet ‘Tempest (da ight r of the bride 
and heroine of the story) rushed to her 
room, in the second story of her home, 
distress of 


and threw herself, in great 


mind, ** upon the ground.”’ This pe cul- 
iarity of expression I have observed in 
Dickens, Tha keray, 


but 


Black, and other 


English authors; it has never, so far 


is I know, been adopted in America. 


t 
Can any member of the Club explain 
why English writers persist in designat- 


ing a floor as ‘‘ the ground,’’ when re- 
ferring to acts done within the four walls 
ol a house ? 

universal 


— To Harvey, by consent, 


is attributed the discovery of the circu- 


lation of the bloo« He first cave pub- 


lic, authoritative utterance to his views 


in 1620; and yet we find that as early as 

1607 another, and a greater than he, 

outlined the same fact: 
Brutus (to Portia * You are my 


orable wife, 


true and hon- 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.’ 
(Julius Cesar, Act ii., Scene 1.) 
— ‘** Why use French when the trans- 
lation would be better? ”’ 


respectfully inclined to ask of the con- 


some of us are 
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tributor who gave us the excellent no- 
tice of Jean Téterol’s Idea in the Febru- 
ary Atlantic, 


same i the 


with extracts the 


Fri nch. The 


been widely read in this country, but 


from 


novel has 


chiefly in Appleton’s translation, which 


would have served up those extracts far 


more satisfactorily to the gener reader. 


‘¢There are cood people who cannot 


read French;’’ and to the cultivated mi- 


nority of The Atlantic readers who trans- 
; ; : : : 
late with ease was given the plum of 


the pudding in this case, when the rest 
’ have 
Only think 


. } 
reaat 


‘4 micvht 
just as well. 
of Atlantic 


over this reat 


of us, the great majority, 
St rved 
of the 


tered 


been 
rs scat- 
(tor did 


army 
country 


you eve! to find an Atlantic some- 


in the loneliest Western vil wes? 
I didn’t) who will 


where 
in this 
world what ‘ that elegant noble replied, 


never know 


with an enchanting smile’’! Perhaps 
somebody -our English cousins, possi- 


bly — may be deluded into believing that 
French; all 


way ! It 


Americans as a rule read 


of the Atlantic 


makes nie 


readers, any 
think of a certain church bell 
that rings at an inconvenient hour every 
How 
zeal 
Why, 


‘ dissenters ’’ rebuked by 


Friday morning, the year round. 
that 
of St. 


ell proclaims the devotion and 
—’s large congregation! 
I have | 


its triumphant pealing into more faith- 


nown 


ful attendance at 
But they 


St. *s, some morning, to find the cler- 


pray er-meeting, 


ete. 


never happened to look into 


gyman reading the psalter with the sex- 
ton. Do you see the point of my illus- 
We in 


the provinces are told that when the 


tration? Then here is another. 


creat wise man of Concord was asked if 
he always read the Greek poets in the 
should as 


Charles 


original he re plied, a I 


soon 
the River 


whenever I fo to town.”’ 


think of swimming 


— That charming story of Rosamond 
and the Conductor, otherwise possible 
and quite natural, calls for one criticism: 
Rosamond escapes too easily from the 
snare of her fancy, — from the very ob- 
vious risk of its pursuit. 

Imaginative girls are encompassed by 
a thousand lives beside the external and 


apparent. ‘Their acts are guided or re- 
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pressed by influences curiously power- 
ful, since often they are very transient. 
Many 
this episode, deftly sketched, something 


a quiet woman will recognize in 


akin to one or a dozen in her own past. 
An attractive man is always a possible 
hero; if not a lover, at least an admir- 
er, — some one to figure in those dramas 
which rarely come to the test of a tangi- 
ble stage. 


No one 


claims him about whose person a girl’s 


class or condition of soc iety 
ingvenious sentiment mav weave its dra- 
pery. The most exclusive will admit to 
herself that an expressman may possess 
magnificent shoulders, or her father’s 
coachm in charm 
With 
concerned; and 
Dolly or Ro 
ing your thoughts to cling to an unknown 
You are sure that the heart has 
nothing to do with a fascination indulged 


by his long eyelashes. 
these externals character is not 
precisely here, O little 


amond, is the evil of allow- 
hero! 


in long and ardently; but the heart is 
the disturbing element in most dreaming 
girls, and, absurd as it might appear, real 
suffering has ensued from the sway of a 
feeling no better grounded. The balm 
New York Rosa- 
mond, but in common life we seldom are 
helped out of 
forced to 


of a season came to 


ourselves, rather being 
ficht the troublesome yearn- 
ing on the spot where it was born. 

—I do not know whether your con- 
But as an 
American who has lived several years in 


tributors look for an answer. 
England, often in lodgings 
I thoucht I 
light on the beefsteak question. 

First, ‘* Do the beef- 
steak?’’ Yes, most decidedly. It is 
rump-steak, or, in the south of England, 
pin-bone steak, owing to the small round 


in country 


towns, could throw some 


English have 


bone in the centre of it. If you get it 
tender (and you mostly can), there is no 
better beefsteak anywhere. 

Second, * beefsteak in 


No, not if the sir- 


There is no 
England like ours.’’ 
loin steak is meant, as it is called in the 
United States. An English 


butcher would think it the greatest waste 


average 


and extravagance to cut into steaks the 
sirloin which represents the roast beef 
of Old England. 
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—TI had not the good fortune to be 
born in Boston, or even in New England. 
It was 


therefore with an exaggerated 


feeling of reverence, perhaps, that I 
stood with a friend in the old Plymouth 
cemetery, beside the grave of her an- 
cestor, —the last of the Plymouth resi- 
dents, as the quaint inscription told us, 
who came over in the Mayflower. I 
felt The glory of 
such an inheritance, it seemed to me, was 


humble, obscure. 
the only thing worth being born for, and 


the sexton evidently agreed with me. 
We searched old records for an account 
of the personal history of each one of 
the little band. It was like the Garden 
of Eden over again, — only there were 
several At length, 


the resources of the place being some- 


Adams and Eves. 
what exhausted, a supplementary visit 
to Duxbury was suggested. 
brought 


But the 


train us first to South Dux- 
bury. 

‘¢ Perhaps this is where we ought to 
stop,’’ said my friend. 

I sat serene. ‘* We are going to Dux- 


I replied. 


As the cars were moving away, how-* 


bury,”’ 


ever, we beheld through the open win- 
dow one of those box-like carry-alls 
provided by country hotels for the re- 
ception of their guests, with ** Standish 
House = 
the door. 

‘¢ Why, the Standish House is where 


” 


in unmistakable characters over 


we are going!’’ we both exclaimed. 

For one supreme moment I rejoiced 
in not having a Mayflower ancestor. 

‘* What barrenness, — what absolute 
poverty of intellect! ’’ I eried. ‘* To be 
unable to invent names for your towns, 
— or only one for every three or four of 
them, — so that we are lost in a maze 
with your Duxburys and South Dux- 
burys, your Plymouths and your North, 
South, East, and West’? — 

I stopped, breathless; but the list was 
For Massachu- 


setts alone has thus suspended on the 


by no means exhausted. 


points of the compass over two hundred 
of her towns. 

—TI am glad to discover why the sun- 
flower is so much in fashion with mod- 


ern artists and decorators. Hamerton, 
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who ought to be authority, says, ‘It is 
grandly pictorial; its leaves and flowers 
have noble dimensions;’’ and it has also 
** creat heicht.”’ 


not pumpkin blossoms equally in favor? 


If this is all, why are 


They, too, have mighty size, and uplift 


creat golden vases to the summer sun, 


infinitely more graceful and sculptural 
than the moony disk of the sunflower. 
Look also at its luxuriance of leaf; what 
broad, downy, vivid, vegetable life they 
and what length the vine as- 
No sunflower in the land ever 


And if you 


and grace, 


express, 
sumes! 
outgrew a pumpkin vine. 
want heicht and eleeance 
plant me but two grains of maize in a 
pe ck of whitefish mixed with good stiff 
New England soil, and what a splendid 
Think of a 
wall-paper that should show over a dado 


product August reveals! 


of alders and blackberry vines rich with 
scarlet and black fruit, like one of our 


fence rows covered with this native 


growth, a series of panels with tas- 


seled corn towering upward to a border 
of careering swallows against a strip of 
pale sky! Where would be 
flowers then? 


your sun- 


— The success of Pinafore calls to 
mind the failure in New York, some years 
ago, of Gilbert’s charming play, The 
Wicked World. 
to put such a piece upon the stage, and 
the 
manager to discontinue it spoke very 
ill for the public. 


It was a laudable thing 
thin attendance which obliged the 


If the parts had been 
badly performed, one could understand 
the matter; but the difficult réle of the 
queen of the upper sphere was filled 
by an actress capable of entering into 
the author’s graceful, imaginative con- 
ception, and the other parts were suffi- 
A creat deal has 
been said about the fault and folly of 


ciently well sustained. 


managers in not prov iding entertainment 
of a higher sort than they do; but what 
are managers to do when every perform- 
ance of such dramas is a pecuniary loss 
to them? We cannot expect more dis- 
interestedness from them than from men 
in other businesses; if any person or per- 
the standard of 
dramatic art would offer to support them 


pecuniarily in the enterprise until the 


sons anxious to raise 
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public taste had. become so elevated by 
the hearing of good plays that it desired 
nothing else, I have no doubt all man- 
agers would be willing, and some perhaps 
very glad. There will always be a ma- 
jority who desire in any art not the best 
but the second or third best, and amuse- 
ment must and will always be provided 
for them. But where was the cultivated 
minority who should have come out to 
enjoy The Wicked World? 


plays (which have been collected by 


Gilbert’s 


Messrs. Seribner’s Sons in a published 
volume) are full of poetic beauty and the 
most delicate satire, and it was natural 
to expect that they would not be gen- 
erally appreciated; but it is painful to 
know that there were not in the whole 
city of New York enough people of good 
taste to fill the small theatre where one 
of them was given. 

— With regard to the immorality of 
violin collecting, of which one of the 
March contributors writes so feelingly, 
Horace furnishes a text: — 

* Si quis emat citharas 

Nec studio « 


Si scaipra et formas, 


,emptas comportet in unum 
Musa 


non sutor; nautica veia, 


ithare, nec leditus ulli; 


Aversus mercaturis: delirus et amens 
Qui disecrepat istis, 
Qui nummos aurumque recondit, nescius uti 


Com positis met 


Undique dicatur merito. 


lensque velut contingere sa- 


crum? 


Sat. Lib. II. 3: 105.) 


Durum! Sed levius fit patientia.”’ 
(Od. Lib. I. carmen 24.) 

— Your contributor, in saying that 
poor men ought not to run in debt for 
their houses, forgets that in practice no 
workineman would ever own a house 
otherwise, and that all the workinemen’s- 
home societies have been established for 
the express purpose of enabling them to 
run in debt; and that in all the areu- 
ments ever urged in favor of laboring 
men owning their own homes the value 
of the debt as an incentive and compul- 
sion to thrift has been rated even high- 
er than that of having a shelter in any 
It is assumed that 
workingmen are sure to spend all their 


reverse of fortune. 


earnings in some way, and would best 
spend them on a valuable permanent in- 
vestment; and that, once irrevocably en- 
gaged, the fear of losing all they have 
put in will make them industrious, fru- 
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gal, and prudent; in fact, that a heavy 
debt is the one thing needful to make 
the average workingman prosperous. I 
deny the advantage to a laboring man of 
owning even a house clear of debt, as 
distinguished from other kinds of prop- 
erty: he can retain it only so long as he 
has employment in the immediate vicin- 
ity, for he cannot keep two, nor pay in- 
cessant traveling expenses; and as his 
loss of employment usually occurs in dull 
times, when property is low, he will prob- 
ably lose heavily by the sale. He should 
be reasonably sure of many years of 
steady ( mploy ment before he invests his 
savings in a house, much more discounts 
the future in payment for it. 

I am specially concerned, however, to 
combat a most pernicious economic de- 
a few bar- 
barisms in financial ‘legislation. This is 
the notion, legislation in 
ys, that debt is an abnormal 


lusion, and the source of not 
embodied in 
various W 
and de plot ible condition, which legisla- 
tion and public opinion ought to con- 
demn; that if all business could be done 
the world would be 


on a ‘‘ cash basis ’”’ 


richer, better, and happier; and that 
those who run in debt for any purpose 
forfeit thereby all claim to equitable leg- 
islation. The theory is absolutely con- 
trary to historic fact and economic pos- 
sibility. No such state of society ever 
existed out of utter savagery, and none 
such could exist without a return to sav- 
agery. Civilization was created by debt, 
developed at every step by debt, and 


remains based on debt; trade and com- 


merce are embodied debt, and would 


be crippled by a diminution of the facil- 


ities for its contraction, and annihilated 
by their withdrawal; the very conditions 
that make a class of wage-workers pos- 


the debt. As Mr. 


Bagehot says, ‘* All businesses depend 


sible ar result of 


on borrowing money, and a large busi- 


ness depet on borrowing a great deal 


9 


of money. If it would not be minute- 


ly accurate to say that national well-be- 
ing advances pari passu with the in- 
crease of facilities for the contraction of 
debt (a statement which has certain ob- 
vious limitations), it would be probably 
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Instead, therefore, of legislation 


being framed in a spirit adverse to en- 


true. 


terprises undertaken on credit, by favor- 
ing owners against borrowers of capital, 
it should be the reverse ; for owned mon- 
ey can better protect itself, and a small 
And it is idle to 
*‘ debt is a luxury which should 
be reserved for the rich,’’ since but for 


loss is not total ruin. 


say that 


poor men indulging in this luxury for 
many thousand years there would be no 
That 


class of wage-earners exists at 


a middle 
all is be- 


rich men and no riches. 


cause poor men will not be content to 
hoard their surplus earnings, and will 
hazard everything for the chance of a 
fortune. This does not directly apply 
to unproductive investments, like dwell- 
the 


extravagance, 


ing-houses for one’s own use; but 


same mal-taxation and 
which make the one ruinously losing, 
bear with equal weight on all other en- 
terprises begun with borrowed capital. 
The laboring classes have the right to 
demand that the gates of fortune shall 
not be shut against them by imposing 
burdens on their enterprises — necessa- 
rily undertaken on credit — from which 
the owners of capital are exempt; and, 
if one set of legislators will not remedy 
this infamous injustice, they need no 
justification for at least trying to replace 
them by another set who will. 

— The question about the descent of 
men from apes has of course been set- 
tled by the man who said, with a true 
notion of the derivation of words, that 
he would rather be descended from the 
but mean- 
while this extract from a letter of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s, written July 
$1 O. S., 1718, interest. 
Speaking of the women who flocked in 


angels than from the apes; 


may be of 


to see her when she was visiting the 
‘* Their 


posture in sitting, the color of their skin, 


ruins of Carthage, she says, 
their lank, black hair falling on each 
side of their faces, their features and 
the shape of their limbs differ so little 
from their country people, the baboons, 
*tis hard to fancy them a distinct race; 
I could not help thinking there had been 


some ancient alliances between them.’’ 
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numbers of their illus- 


Mr. Longfellow’s poems 


most eminent 


contributions 
o testify their appreciation of the 


enter- 


importance avd acceptability of the 


In this spirit he has the codperation 
of such painters as Messrs. Boughton, La- 
Farge, Eastman Johnson, Thomas Moran, 
the Giffo ttridge, Colman, 
ton Brown, Shapleigh, D 
law, Winslow R. Key, Hennes- 
sey, Fredericks, J. W. Wood; such de- 
signers as Mrs. Hallock-Foote, Messrs. E. 
A. Abbey, C. S. Rheinhart, Ipsen, Frank 
Schell, Hoppin, A. R. Wand, D. C. Hitch- 
‘ock, W. H Miss Jessie Curtis ; 
such e1 Messrs. 


Speer, 


Apple- 


Smillie, Shir- 


Gibson, 
wravers as 


3overt Southwick, 
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Linton, Davis, 
Morse, Hallo- 
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Andrew, Rus- 


well, Harley, King, Vari 
ll, ¢ 1 Ri } 


Hymn of the 
Old Mill at Newport 
Armor ; 


iracteristic streets 


Colman’s richly 
1 Ma- 
1 Student ; and Barnes’s 


ful i stretch 


for 

of the 

Longfel- 

. : 

iows it stood 
Cambr street, 
customary mansard roof now 


of “the spreading chest- 


ed some years since to the 
harm might come from its 
ian drivir 
lark 


¢ a load of |} Ly 
night. Wherever it 
ile, original studies of lo- 

le, and no tr 

y details 
illustrations. An i 
direction is to be found 
pictures for the ballad of King Christian ; 
the king is after a 
photograph from a painting in the Museum 
at Copenhagen, and the deck-fight is main- 
ly from a historical painting in th 


Not only 


as been given to the illustrations in 


he powerful head of 


same 
quality but character 
matters, where neglect might have 
Mr. J. Appleton 
Brown’s pines in the beautiful illustration 
for the Prelude to the Voices of the Nicht, 

Mr. R. 8. Gifford’s pines and birches 
in that for The Spirit of Poetry, are not 
more characteristic of New England than 
the softly rounded hill-tops in Mr. W. L. 


sily overlooked. 
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h of the school-house “by Lord’s Supper, with their tender Nor 

blonde types of childhood. The little 

It was not essential that acing churchward, beside the dark stone- 

haracteristic, but if fidelity 
ld ideal if she were a sketch in color instead of 


are characteristic 


, is as blue-eyed and yellow-haired as 


black and white. She is wholly Scandina- 
Vian and peasant > and si re th hildren 
kneeling in chu h before tl e 
another 
ire respecti 
sentiment 
perhaps difficult to do 
tudies from life. Mr. 
r art- itly succeeded in 
Coplas Skeleton in 
been given to Mr. Rhein leal truth and 
s Supper to d in his com- 


Student to 
it may be 
is a dream of 
Among the other more notable illustra- 
ions in these nur rs are Mr. Moran’s rich 
i Stars Mr. 


trees and stretch 


for 


umn meadoy Autumn; Mr 
bey’s faney for The Two Locks of Hair; 
Mr. Schell’s vignette for The Rainy D: 
a bit of vine-clambered wall from w 
» dying leaves, and from whose 


: is 
eaves coldly spills the wind-tossed 


and Mr. Waud’s 
Swamp, with the 


yout the 


ustrations is in dist I 
he theory that the illustration of mod- 
ature should be it pirit of me- 
illumination ; t is, that it should 
archbishop; _pictorially annotate the text with whatever 
ay and Spanish the wayward fancy it Te t he artist. 
un with Hypolitoand Don This theory, if l 
i liver d to one 
mizht 
praise, since adramade- more or less 
ic, illustration. incompatibl emp 
es is in Illustration must still, and ] 
ied will, — with very rare exceptions, — 
entury, upon the plan of rep j 
the Parisian in- is said or hinted in wor 
every where; the will succeed or fail 
ier than repro- less of his own life i hat must be first 
is of a fitness,a__ literally faithful. i » question, in an- 


Mr. Colman’s serenad other form, 


iraphrase, 
th its cavaliere sque costume, of trying to vi \ 
ring note, rich and fine as itis the spirit without The latter is 

a task so delicate that vill probably re- 
ance are Mr. main the unattainable ide: critics who 


ldren of the can doneither. In fact, af all the talk, 


y different exce 
ey’s pictures for The ¢ 
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to him that the first numbers owe 
fection in this respect, and it is to ] : 
herwise tacit, that the work must owe the 
> are occasional pleas armony in which its vast variety of detail 
touches of i i 
efellow, as of other beautiful illustrated —A book whose subject has long and 
s, where text seems to break into ce} fi iated the writer 
ut conceit of bird or blossom, or run- uality of wn, which 
vine, framing a face or a glimmer of ' 
and here it probably fulfills its 
flice, leaving a vast field for 
ich we phere al t them wh 
illuminators i vf tl hysical atmosphe1 
they had known how. 
ly present 


muunds in the exquisite titles 
Mr. Ipsen. I 


us ere ar 


Student and 
iV y are rich in- 1 re oht : most too effectual 


e of Voices of the und that the only means to lay 


ms, of th ‘ l. be ai lucidation of their myst 
ise the 
vering t 
1 t 

i not s 


com 


no means ¢ 


ipparent 
, ieir existence is a st 
which must have a large influe ¢ u h cientifi spirit of our 
ican wood ot g t would not I ‘ search of natural origins, does n 


itself so easily. Superstitions ar 


to explain 1 : 
] . teresting study, and the interest in them be- 
i point where, as recognized su- 
+ iti } 


suggest and piac tne 1 1 . 1s, u titio , they quite cea la m belief. 


often to prescribe the treat f the si it i it of doubt that the seeming 
ject, and to furnish 1 
J Devi ore ty MoncuRB 
With Numerous Illustra- 
studied armor, costume, and locality. tion ) <: Henry Holt & Co 79 


torical material to work from, in acew 
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before which credulity has cowered 
own creation; when it is also seen 


that this process has been universal, and 


therefore due to a mental necessity, and, 


moreover, that it has been at least an at- 


tendant upon the spiritual development of 


humanity, we become aware that those ap- 


paritior strange, uncalled for, as 
they 1OW Al *, belong to the history of 
and one may well inquire 
of their apparent ¢ xistence. 


are the forms 


them that they 


uman race has spontaneously 
pictured its afflictions, its 


sins ; as, on the other hand, 


have been the 


painted in 
At once, how- 
inquiry arises, Why that 
turing? The answer is that 
form of primitive think- 
of the mind as 


! 
and 


even more 
mental language 
of intellectual 


1ich makes the 


¢ the most ancient books 
When the 
it is found that the thoughts 


slated also. 


words have 


1ding. 
Primitive mind, 
in to conceive of supersensual 
u figure of some sort, a picto- 

, Which was taken for a 
appeared to it 

e forms 

sly such, 

ngeaged itself, 

‘ Personification,” 

Of outward ob- 

} l. In truth, 


ny nave said. 
and sentiment, the 


e thought 


he human spirit, 


iliar to itself, whi 
such personificati 
spiritual hi 


tory of 


our and for the reason that the 


mind ex r import to itself 
in no other way ‘he process continues 


long, ar esults are with us as tradi- 
tions at the pr 


ly produ 


sent time. As an immediate- 


tive process, however, it is now dis- 
and its traditional deposit has 
largely, to many wholly, become 

as imaginary. 
ies an intellectual revolution and 
sis. Mr. 

ind is among those who most 
But turning 
yrn away from that past, whose 


Conway is conscious of 
the ch 
part cipate in it instead of 
with light s 


imaginations have become incredible to him, 
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he is drawn toward it by a new and irresist- 


ible interest. Because he cannot believe with 
it, he must find in its belief the human mo- 
tive, the touch of nature that makes all men 
His is 


could complacently feel 


a shallow 
itself 


it were, from the past life of mankind, even 


kin not nature, which 


sliced off, as 


though separated by superiority. Rather, 


he shares the best spirit of this e, the 


roots of whose conscious being " deep, 


and which therefore would feel wound- 


ed by a mere “solution of continuity” in 
history 3esides, he is aware that the mod- 


hanged 


ern world, hastening forward under ¢ 
mental conditions to new and unknown des- 


tinies, will be the better prepared for 

future the more intelligently and effectual- 
ly it is able to interrogate its past. Thus 
honorably impelled, he has selected the very 


darkest chapter in what we have called the 
picture-thinking of the e¢ 
find the 
what may seem the most inhuman imagina- 


} 


wlier world, witha 


purpose t human principles in 
tions, and to recover for the 
that 
as belief. 
but 


understanding 


which, happily, can never be restored 
A hard task, it 
that it 
the powers he has brought to it, of 


dustry he has lavished upon it 


has b 


is wort 


the reader will see 


t his labor. 
the first 
work to search out and assemble the p 

the 


absorbing interest which beg 


In such an enterprise it must be 


ular facts; and it will be voice of all 


has 


; 
readers that in this respect the writer 


rather surpassed than fallen below the mea 


ure of a reasonable expectation. From the 


four quarters of the world ; from places high 


and low, sacred and profane; from times so 


primitive that history, properly so called, 


does not extend tothem ; and from times so 
recent that history has hardly as vet come 


up with them, he has drawn together, in 


enormous ag gate, the monstrous forms, 
with which tl 2arful sense of dependence, 


imperfection, or guilt, in union with the 


sense of all-enveloping, infinite mystery, has 


seemingly peopled earth and places 
real and places as imaginary as the beings 


He has 


quite uncommon qualifications for t 


supposed to inhabit them ndeed 


tis labor. 
A diligent explorer of libraries, a rapid and 
tireless reader of books, he also finds books 
in living men, and a library wherever hu- 
man beings, learned or unlearned, are to be 
met with. Nature has endowed him with a 
singular faculty of putting himself in com- 
munication with others, and with others of 
all degrees. Scholars and peasants, arche- 


ologists and old wives, — he is at home with 
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ceive and take 


information for 


wonderful menagerie, not 


ipe a Surprise 


nge collect 


n 1¢@ mo 
Wh 


extant 


ere t} e 


attains in 
e 1denti 
quality, 
— 
cumulation 
work like the one before 1 collection 
ber and varie- 


y the whole productive 


of examples sufficient in 
represent fair 
ity of the human mind that direction 
be a labor of high relative importance. 
in proportion to its success, ho 
for another labor, still mo 
heterogeneous mass 


than a be- 


seemingly 
aginations would be little mor 


wildering 


sim plified 
t Nor would 
means suffice for Mr 


curiosity, were it not 
by some orderly arrangem¢ 
it by any Conway’s 


purposes to arrange his facts in such an out- 


[ June, 


vuld 


render ther 
He desires 
ily presentable, 
His aim is to classify the 
i ior, producing princi 
we may see at 


h makes its unity 


} 
is 


een 


ym remains 


mmon! 


continued 


Same concep 


tudent 


will 
Will 


ym hints so sligh 


to one less ski 


dowed with a 


the same time nc 
rainst apparent identifica- 


er, are apparent only 


the impression of an 
larir 


r and penetrating 


iscreet, and we are 
is swift flights; but 

his boldness is 
conscie ntious, nor that 


ited his de 


really exect 


hes broadly be- 


tween demons and devils he demon seeks 


only the satisfaction of its natural appetites, 


but is s nstitut hat it must 


satisfy 


them at the expense of human race 


is monstrous and afflictive, but not, in 


strict sense, malevolent. In devil, 


the contrary, pure malignity 


loves evil with 


disinterested affection, and 


does evil not only with delight, but with a 
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gious devotion. The former has 


, the latter in the 

more 
nception belongs, therefore, to 
of development. This may 


juite in the natural order. 


from being simple, linear 
movement. 


hth 


complex 


century 


figure compared with the 
i devil of the Chri 

rhe Roman Church 

business of murder- 

> but at 


‘dark ages, 


stage of eval civil- 


medi: 
vitcheraft craze, in which it 
re were no 
es were never- 
, was in like 
higher 

‘se; and 

develop- 

e it not in 

r to extinguish at last 
Mr 


dem 


Conway’s dis- 
nic and di- 

, With their rela- 
is sound and necessary, while 


lis recognition of a complexity 


ess of historical growth of which 
ive been too littl apt to t ike 
his terms have 


her or not 
lin the 


sense he assigns 


be so with propriety and 


an intermediate 


» two principal ones, he 


» dragons as 


be- 
and arranges 


most elementary, 


has a motive pe- 
heat, 


7 
ive severally be- 


each of whi 


lf. For exam] hunger 

and flood hi: 
uman imagination a family of 
ures. The 


groups are well 
generating motive clearly 
ibundant, striking, and 
When, 


es are rear 


however, diabolic- 
hed in tl ond 


1e Se 


treatment becomes still more 
times be seen that 


Here the 


outward ; only 


may at 

rks with less ease. 
motive is no longer 
are the 


sickness, 


itself 


and 


and heat 


} 
nunger 


that 


its 
For 


is master of his 


awaken 
e them apparent forms. 

art, however, he 

] 


ne 


the most ] 


material; that is always so we should 
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hesitate to assert. Perhaps the proper 


statement would be that he now and then 


trifle too much its master, and sub- 


seems a 
jects it to a certain compulsion. His pro- 


cedure is utterly frank and the 


cuileless ; 
facts are in no slightest degree “‘ doctored,” 
but interpretations occur that seem not to 
from the vest 


We 


peculi 


come ly 
eifect 
] 


mind h W and 


tacts, | an 


nave 


tl brahamic legend : 
The Holy Ghost. Th 

disfigured by a quotation of s 
from Mr. Henry G. Atkinson, w] 
at p writing of a 


He Was aSsKt 


the 


thing 


W hat 


answered 


ins 1 in 
said by him on¢ d lV. 
and he 


igeon, and that Christianity is 
pigeon ld that pi are 
} 


pigeons 


eld and following 


sacred 


this observation anecdote. 


Now, it 
minded man like Mr. Conway, 


is concei that to a serious, full- 
this delicate 


1] — . 1} 
Saliv might su question, rei 


interesting one, how 2» dove b 


accepted symbol of the spirit or 
God ] 


So the barking of a dog might chance 


to suggest an important question concern- 


language ; in which case 


one page of 


ing the 

it would not be 1 sssary to fill 
ac language with 
bow 


nsequent chapter upon 


wows. 


But if our author may for once 


to borrow an impertinence from 


be “ left 


ther, he has none of his if his 


an own ; 


interpretations are at times doubtfu he 


leaves, even in that case, a pregnant question 


with the reader; and, as Bacon said 
we forget his words, hat 
half-way " 
Meantime, 
| 


and moral cou 


question is alrea 
the road to knowledge 
ntellectual 


like 


i 
breathes, fresh morning 


the book ; vast extent 
traversed at eve ry point wi 


broad lig! 


the 


strong the 


man ; 


many dark reg exhibition of 


definite results eli uttered and 


obscure indi not infrequent 


examples of searching and productive criti 


cism ; and in the infi lickening 

spirit, whose every touch provokes thought 
| h and kindred 

features, and more than all, in the ¢ 

of the book, the 

out of which it rang 


through all detai 


or begets inquiry, —in t 
ee eee : 
whole thought 


and with which, 
and speculations, sue- 
cesses and short-comings it is still luminous, 
it has qualities to reward richly the atten- 


tion it is likely to attract. 
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such a degree the convi 
tion. But the higher f 


soul are not only wasted ; 


human 


they are also very insufticient] 
that the 


for the reason methods of mor: 


culture are adapted to psychological condi- 
1 Society the Redeemed Forr f Man. and the 
Earnest of God’s Omnipotence in Human Nature 


hind ti 


[ June, 


of his to be in several respects his mos 


well as 


ture 


n a series of 


being in 
to make it what some persons 
n Friend 

ul & Co 


Affirmed in Letters t« 
Boston: Houghton, Osge 
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ly ar 
requir 


James’s 


help 


A frig 


his steps 


him 
ndly 
hand is 
and poit 
of subje 


aboun 


captions 


plain and 


esis al 


written with a re- 
tement quite redeem¢ d from 


iteration < 


remarkable vivacity and 


and 


monoto! 
rhetorica Though so e: 

eager to present his thought fully and 
ly tl over and over, i 


We do 


Mr. James a master 


and fresh f 


rm 

iking 

ul, and sonorous 

CC sional lapses 

jurgatory phrases 

his too impulsive 
>with hi 

is thought is 

always unruffled 
w and then in 

foamy feel 


sometimes reg 


lonable, when we see how 
ng and thought are blend- 


He speaks in the 


ate to rap soundly 


scientific men, the sec- 
ts, and es] 


hurchmen 


} “ny 
not be possibie 


Its main 


n t brief n will 

to attempt : his book 
purpose is the 
ly here in more definite form, perhaps, — 


same as in his other books, —_ 
on \ 
and is « sely indicated on the title-page. 
ient to say that the author pro- 
i solution of 


ve a the very deep- 


ficult spiritual problems that 
ie hearts, consciences, and 

It is a profound work of 
And 
an War, 1871 
the German of Dr 


mi 


theology » less than of philosophy. 


in the Franco-Germ 


Translation from 


though many readers may 
ured to admi 


1 
nk no 


unpt 


much 
stimulus 
and belief 
— Prince Bismarck stil 
of those men who 


vision to the extent of 
t of he 


best alth, to 


not long since t 


consent and furtl 


is wife durin 


France and Germany; and now, 
were modest about his skill en, 


he has authorized Boswelli: s of his 
talk to be 


world 


published in Germany, that the 


} 


how it a man 


may know exact 


he Ge hancel In a wot 


rman ¢ 


possessed with 


prince seems an ul 
curiosity about the opinions of othe: 
ple, and is de i keep hims 
prominent fig 


rhe book 


Dr. 


is competent to do 


Johnsons usch proves con 
his pai 
is servilit: 
ed. His most 


, 
than human 


f office-hold } 


nders, I 1f' 


»] 
the ister, tl hief, as Bis- 
marck continually 


rhus 


call excessive candor 


he tell , with what some will 
when 
driving with t 

, 


field, Bismarck told 
of officers who passed the carriag 
hi 


cellor, but simply to his rank as general, and 


salute was not to n as minister or 


officers might take it amiss if a civilian took 
, 


their salutes 
be no lack o 


as inclu 
there will 
of a this kind 
Dr 


account of all 


report man ol 


evident Busch occupies hi 
witht varieties of 
Food and drink oceupy perhaps 
, 
has 


prominent place. Bismarck 


like the king of 
and a physician in London who sent 
ter to or the 


years ago, he takes but one meal a day, but 


mous appetite, and, 


one English papers 


that is a large one, and during 


Moritz Buscu. New York 


Sons. 1879 
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it is true that most complete collection of the compliments 
I 

aid | 

But it , when the 


ird for him to deny that he has f hist 
. , 


depe nds in im, right and left, bv indi- 
community was deaf to the 


nusic. The story of his private 
on of a great man who melancholy as it is, shows his ¢ 
vitty, but frank to an The tale of his projected 


harac- 
unusual arly. 
by an un- y attempted suicide when he was 
ands « 


ut as a 
ay think him hi marriage, ete 


liscreet, but verhaps it 
illdeny; young man who was 
to make this book, with anvthing else, that 


for a disappointment i 


n love, 
, are curious reading. 
is in his letters to his son, a 
more a 
the 


torment than 


poor man is 
seen. The boy, Loui 
most entertaining revelation. e, foolish creature 


most 
wuthor’s g and snob- listinctly was a 


, apparently, and this 
is the way his father writes to hi 


Louis, if I didn’t h 


m 
my poor iV 
“RENCH AND GERMAN. Only th 

mere b hare 
fond « re was some 


Afterwa 


upid age when 


you th: ttracted me. 


1 
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common 
} 
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; since 
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know, a 


then 
love y 
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fo On growing 


1 charming simplicit 


affection. 
is so clearly marked in 
seem 


S unnecessary 


it. For,¢ 


his estimation of 


ould certa nly 


ve 


vorid. If 


leness On a CO 
cact, — and it is hard 


to im- 
a man of his tempe1 


ament could 


of the ill treatment 


only 
ight to 
If he 
ly had the 
iness of his country-people made up to 
him by the way the Germans and Russians 
Lhim. Their admir 
unmeasured 


» of 


ion is the v 
miration from every one 
in France 


, ne certal 


same 
would seem 
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